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CLEVE HALL. 



CHAP. XXX. 



The evening at the Bectory had been more pleasant 
than at the Lodge. The hour for tea was earlier, at 
least, nominally, though Mr. Lester's engagements 
did not always admit of his being punctuaL This 
evening he happened to be very fairly at leisure, and 
had given Rachel more of his time than he was often 
able to do. They were very precious hours for 
Bachel, which were thus snatched from other duties. 
They tended more to enlarge and form her mind 
than any which were devoted to regular study. Mr. 
Lester's character was peculiarly simple, notwith- 
standing the depth of his intellect He never dogma- 
tised, or patronised, even when talking to a child. 
There was no effort to obtain influence or produce an 
effect, and so conversation, with him, even when 
touching upon the most abstruse subjects, flowed 
easily, because no one could feel shy, or be afraid of 
betraying ignorance, before one who never seemed to 
lose the consciousness that he himself was but a 
learner. 

It was this Qharacteristic which had so tended to 
develope Rachel's intellect. It had been nurtured in 
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2 CLEVE HALL. 

a genial atmosphere, free from the blight of coldness, 
or the stunting influence of condescension, or the 
weakness caused by the cultivation of any faculty 
merely for the purpose of display. She was not quick 
in acquiring mere knowledge, and had therefore never 
been considered clever ; and this, perhaps, was rather 
an advantage, since it served to make her like her 
father, simple-minded and free from self-consciousness. 
But she had great powers of comprehension, and could 
grasp a vast idea almost as it seemed by intuition, 
even when she was unable to follow out the detailed 
evidence by which it was supported. If Mr. Lester's 
mind had been controversial, this alone would not 
have satisfied him ; if he had found pleasure in rea- 
soning for the sake of controversy, or delighted in 
argument from the love of victory, he would have 
required a companion who could at times throw down 
the gauntlet against him, and give interest to his 
researches by opposition. But truth alone was his 
object ; and if all the world could see and recognise 
truth, he was only so much the better pleased. And 
it was very pleasant to find a willing listener always 
ready at his fireside, and to listen to Bachel's remark, 
and set her difficulties at rest. Intelligent ignorance 
is most valuable when we are endeavouring to reason 
correctly. It makes us view our theories from many 
different points ; and those, peculiarly, which our 
own preconceived ideas would have been likely to 
hide from us ; and Mr. Lester often learnt more from 
Rachel's humble question, how can that be. Papa ? 
ihan he would have done from hours of study. 

The danger was lest this kind of abstract specula- 
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tion should be too absorbing for both. With a less 
amount of conscientiousness, it might have rendered 
them unreal. But Mr. Lester's own training had 
tftught him, as a moral caution, the lesson which is 
sometimes learnt to our cost, in another sense, hj the 
bitter experience of life. " Save me from my friends^ 
I can save myself from my enemies," would have been 
translated by him, though only in a secondary sense, 
" Save me from my virtues, I can save myself from 
my vices.'* His warnings to Rachel were but the ex- 
pression of those which he gave to himself; and fear- 
ful of the enticing nature of such intercourse, he 
continually checked and limited it, never allowing it 
to interfere with the slightest practical duty, even 
when a plausible reason for the indulgence could be 
brought forward, and always, if possible, deducing 
even from the most abstruse theories some definite 
conclusion which might operate upon the daily course 
of life. 

A conversation of this kind had been carried on by 
the flickering, cheerful firelight ; Mr. Lester leaning 
forward with his arm round Rachel's neck, and Rachel 
on her low stool, resting her head against his knees. 
He had been explaining to her the kind of argument 
used in Bishop Butler's Analogy, — trying to make 
her comprehend the true strength and goodness which 
are to be found in being contented with the faith of 
probability, rather than the certainty of demonstra- 
tion ; or rather not so much endeavouring to make 
her understand, as pouring forth his own ideas, — show- 
ing her how the argument had worked upon his own 
mind. And Rachel was drinking in his words, find-> 
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4 CLEYE HALL. 

ing in them, not indeed an answer to the difficulties 
which her working, thoughtftil mind, often suggested ; 
but that cahn, trusting, enduring principle, based 
upon the consciousness of our own infinite ignorance 
and God's Almighty Wisdom, which, if we think at 
all, can alone support us through the mysterious 
scenes of this mortal existence. 

It was not quite agreeable to be recalled from these 
faTOurite subjects, and the enjoyment of the hour so 
rarely free from interruption, yet Mr. Lester did not 
even look annoyed when Bertha's knock was heard at 
the door, and Eachel only said, "It is over now, 
Papa, thank you so very much," and kissed him, and 
moved away before the door opened, that Miss Camp- 
bell — for she guessed it coald be no one else — might 
not think she had disturbed them. 

Bertha entered the room slowly, and, after saying 
that she was afraid she had interrupted them, sat 
down by the fire. Bachel begged her to take off her 
bonnet and shawl, but she declined, still in the same 
unmoved voice which gave no indication as to why 
she had come, or how long she intended to stay. Mr. 
Lester was used to her however, and went at once to 
the point. " Do you wish to see me for any thing 
particular?" 

" Thank you, I should like to say a few words to 
you, alone." 

" Then, Rachel, run and see if the fire is burning in 
my study ; perhaps, we had better go in there." 

"I won't keep you long," said Bertha. 

" The study is the best place for business, whether 
it bo long or short/' said Mr. Lester ; and to the study 
they went. 
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Bachel asked for the lamp, and began her evening 
work for the poor; her thoughts occupied with all 
her father had been saying, whilst her fingers moved 
nimbly. 

" Clement has been with Goff again to-night," 
began Bertha at once. She was abrupt upon prin- 
ciplcs when business was concerned, from an idea 
that abruptness was a species of honesty. 

"Has he? when, and how long?" Mr. Lester 
always treated her in her own way, and never offered 
consolation or sympathy till every thing relating to 
the matter before them had been said. 

" My mother sent him to the Hall on a message. I 
did not think it desirable, but she was determined. 
Clement met Goff coming home, and stayed with him 
nearly three quarters of an hour beyond his time. At 
least — ^no — I can't be sure that he stayed Tvith him all 
the time, but he was certainly three quarters of an 
hour behind time." 

" And what excuse does he make for himself?" 

" None ; I did not give him the opportunity. An- 
other thing I wanted to say. Your servant took the 
letters to the post to-day, and met Goff, and allowed 
him to carry them for her. I don't think that is 
safe." 

Mr. Lester's countenance changed. " Took them, 
do you say ? Did she let him have them? " 

" Yes, so the children told me." 

Mr. Lester rang the bell. It was answered by tht 
delinquent Anne. 

Bertha turned round upon her sharply; but Mr. 
Lester spoke very gently, much more gently than 
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6 CILEVE HALU 

when* lie was addressing Bertha : " Anne, you took 
the letters to the post to-day?" 

« Yes, Sir." 

"Did you put them in yourself? " 

A blush, and a hesitation. "I gave them, Sir, 
that is, I took care that they should be put in.** 

"That is not the point. Did you put them in 
yourself ? " 

" No, Sir ; but ^ Anne looked round for help, but 

there was none to be obtained from Bertha. 

" Don't be frightened, there is no good in excuses. 
Who did put them in ? " 

^Anne's voice trembled, and her tears began to 
flow, as if sentence against her had been already 
passed. " I met Goff, Sir, and he was very civil ; and 
I was so busy ; and I didn't know you would mind." 

"And you gave them to him ? Did you ever do so 
before?" 

" Yes, Sir ; I think so." 

"Eecollect, you must be quite sure. You have 
given them to him before ? " 

" I can't tell, I don't remember. Please, Sir, don't 
send me away, I will never do so again." 

" Foolish girl ! You will be certain of being sent 
away if you deceive me. Let me know at once how 
long you have been in the habit of allowing this man 
to take the letters for you." 

Mr. Lester doubtless intended to be gentle still, 
but his uneasiness and anxiety gave a sternness to his 
voice, and an impatience to his manner, which ef- 
fectually frightened poor Anne, and without any fur- 
ther attempt at excuse she poured forth a confession 
which, though comparatively slight in its evil as 
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Iregarded herself, was the cause of the most painful 
misgivings as to the affairs in which Mr. Lester was 
interested. 

It seemed that Goff had for a long period been 
endeavouring to make friends with Anne, always 
putting himself in her way, talking to her, and from 
her obtaining a good deal of information as to the 
proceedings at the Parsonage and the Lodge. Anne 
had given her information in the simplicity of her 
heart, not in the least intending to do harm, not 
knowing that what she was saying could be of the 
slightest consequence, but only at first yielding to the 
love of gossip, and perhaps a little intimidated by the 
questions of her interrogator, which were generally 
put in such a way as to give her little choice as to 
her answers. By degrees, however, he had drawn 
her into a confidence which she herself saw to be 
wrong and dangerous, but it was then out of her 
power, or at least so she thought it, to recede. When- 
ever she went out, Goff met her, persecuting her with 
questions, and threatening her mysteriously if she 
refused to answer them. However she might try to 
avoid him he was sure to cross her path ; most es- 
pecially he put himself in her way, as had happened 
on the present occasion, when she was entrusted with 
the letters for the post, sometimes making her show 
him the directions, and more than once inducing 
her to give them up to him. Anne's excuse was that 
she could see no harm ; it did not seem to her that it 
signified much whether one person or another took 
them ; and it saved her a walk which she was very 
glad of, as she had so much to do. Yet she was forced 
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to acknowledge that she never came back without a 
fear of being scolded, if she was found out, and for 
that reason had carefully avoided letting her fellow- 
servant know what she had done. 

It was one of those many instances in which a 
fault has been committed much greater than has been 
intended or understood, but for which there is little 
excuse, since the warning of conscience ought to 
have been a sufficient safeguard. Anne was dis- 
missed with a severe reprimand, and cried bitterly 
when she was told that her master had lost his con- 
fidence in her ; but Mr. Lester's thoughts were at the 
moment too painfully occupied to permit him to dwell 
long upon her share of the offence ; and as the door 
closed behind her, he sat down, and forgetting Ber- 
tha's presence, gave way to a train of perplexing 
considerations. 

Bertha remained by him unmoved. She would 
have waited for an hour without interrupting him, 
but her patience was not quite so sorely tried. Mr. 
Lester looked up at length, and said, " We have been 
utterly outwitted by him." 

" I hope not," was Bertha's quiet answer. 

"What hope do you see?" inquired Mr. Lester, 
quickly. 

" If he had discovered any thing, we should have 
known it before this. At the utmost, he ''.an but 
suspect." 

" I would not trust. He might know every things 
and still keep quiet till the last moment. This affair 
of the letters, you see, has been going on for some 
time." 
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^^Yes." Bertha looked more anxiously grave. 
" I will take them myself for the future.** 

" Or I will ; we can trust no one but ourselves. 
But I think less of that.** He paused ; then added, 
suddenly, " What do you say to the time being 
arrived for the decisive step?" 

The colour rushed to Bertha's cheek in a quick 
glow, and faded away as suddenly. " Oh, Mr. Lester, 
do you at last say that ? " 

" I see no other alternative. The moment the fact 
of Vivian's being in England is absolutely known, or 
even very probably suspected, we are exposed to 
schemes against which it is impossible for us to be 
on our guard. Goff may have opened our letters, or 
he may not ; at any rate, it is clear he has found out 
that Mr. Bruce is not Mr. Bruce, or he would have 
had no curiosity in the matter." 

" And you would have Edward go openly to his 
father?" inquired Bertha. 

" I see nothing else that is to be done." 

" But, dear Mr. Lester, you speak so despondingly." 

He hesitated for an instant ; then he said, " I 
have seen General Vivian to-day." 

" And you have sounded him ? Why didn't you 
tell me before?" 

" I sounded him as much as I dared, with regard 
to Clement; but he has entrenched himself within 
a wall of false principles, and there is no reaching 
him." 

" And you don't think that Edward's appearance 
in person will have any effect ? A father I it must 
soften him." 
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" And it may harden him ; he may, I think he 
will, call it a fresh act of disobedience.*' 

Bertha looked discouraged. " There is no time 
to work upon him," she said, "as we had hoped, 
through the children." 

" No ; and if there were, I am afraid I should not 
be very sanguine as to the result." 

" General Vivian is too keen-sighted not to see 
Ella's faults, even if they were less hidden than they 
are," replied Bertha. 

" Yes ; and there is the old prejudice." 

" She is a Campbell," said Bertha, bitterly. "Little 
enough the Campbells would have to do with the 
Vivians if they could help it." 

Mr. Lester laid his hand kindly upon hers ; yet 
there was reproof in his tone, as he said, " I hoped 
that old feeling had been buried." 

Bertha coloured. " General Vivian takes pains to 
revive it," she said. 

" It must be buried, if there is to be any hope of 
success with us. We must trust almost every thing 
to you and Mildred, and you must therefore be 
friends." 

Bertha was silent. 

^* You wiU find her anxious to prove herself a 
friend," continued Mr. Lester gravely. 

" She has made no advances," was the reply. 

"Is that quite a fair judgment?" replied Mr. Les- 
ter, " considering how little she is her own mistress^ 
And surely she has sent you kind messages." 

Bertha's habitual candour conquered her momen- 
tary pique. " I dare say Miss Vivian has done all 
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that I ought to expect," she said; "but it is very 
difficult to forget that if it had not been for the old 
family feud, poor Flora must have been received by 
them, and all that happened afterwards would have 
been spared. There was no fault in her." 

" Miss Vivian feels this as much as you do," re- 
plied Mr. Lester ; " and you, on your part, must 
consider that, but for what, no doubt, there was 
cause to consider an unfortunate attachment to your 
sister, her only brother might never have been an 
exile from his home. I don't say this to pain you," 
he continued, observing Bertha's face of distress; 
" I only wish to make you view the question from 
both sides. It may be most essential that there 
should be no misunderstanding between you and 
Mildred. You have both something to forget and 
to forgive, as regards your family histories." 

"I will try not to be prejudiced," said Bertha; 
but the tone implied a mental reservation. 

" And you will succeed," replied Mr. Lester, " if 
you don't attempt too much. These vague feelings 
of family dislike are scarcely to be combated like 
actual faults. We can only accept them, and deal 
Tvith them as we do with individual characteristics, 
— negatively, that is, rather than positively." 

" I don't quite understand," replied Bertha. 

" What I mean to say is, that we can't actually 
make ourselves, all at once, forget them, or feel as if 
they did not exist, any more than we can suddenly 
become insensible to certain peculiarities of manner 
or expression which may offend us ; but we can pre- 
vent ourselves from allowing them to weigh with us 
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unduly ; and it is always in our power to put them 
aside in action/' 

" I have never seen Miss Vivian yet," replied 
Bertha ; ^ so there have been few opportunities for 
action." 

" She would like to see you as soon as you can 
make it convenient to go to her ; the sooner now, I 
think, the better. She is one with us, and has, I 
think, quite forgiven the concealment of Mr. Bruce's 
identity." 

Bertha seemed undetermined ; and said she could 
not perceive what good was likely to accrue from 
the meeting. 

" Essential good, if our hopes should fail," replied 
Mr. Lester. " In that case you will be the only per- 
son to keep up any satisfactory communication be- 
tween Mildred and the children. Poor Vivian will 
be more cut off than ever." 

" I am so unfortunate and awkward," said Bertha. 
** I feel that I mar every thing I come in contact 
with. I don't mean it, I am sure," she added as 
tears rose to her eyes. 

Mr. Lester answered eagerly : " No, I am sure you 
don't. Perhaps, — don't think I am taking a liberty 
in saying so, — perhaps contact with another mind 
may throw more light upon your own. Only, I will 
just remind you, — you mustn't think it necessary to 
fall in love with Mildred." 

Bertha smiled in spite of herself. " Not much fear 
of that," she said. 

" I am not so sure. I really believe that conscien- 
tious people have great difficulty in accepting anti- 
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pathies^ and so they make violent efforts to overcome 
them, which have just the contrary effect from that 
desired." 

" The antipathies are wrong, of course," replied 
Bertha. 

** Their indulgence is wrong, but the feeling 
may be the result of circumstances beyond our own 
control, and we are much more likely to be just 
to persons when we acknowledge to ourselves we have 
a prejudice against them, than when we try to conceal 
the fact and persuade ourselves that we are fond of 
them. But we must leave all that now. I am sure 
you will try to understand Miss Vivian, and I hope 
when I come back from London I shall hear that you 
have met." 

" Are you going to London ? " inquired Bertha 
quickly. 

" I think I must see Vivian ; but I shall only be 
absent two or three days." 

^ And he will come down at once then ? " 

" He will wish to do so, I suspect ; any risk will 
seem better than the monotonous life he has been 
leading. But even without this fresh call, I think 
I must have gone to talk to him about what is to be 
done with Clement. The Greneral offers to assist in 
placing him with a private tutor." 

Bertha's countenance brightened. " Oh I then, he 
does acknowledge a duty." 

" Partly ; I don't mean to be perverse, but I 
honestly would rather he did not. Persons are so 
difficult to deal with who go half-way with a duty, 
and then say good-b'ye to it He promised, — let 
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me see — I made a memorandum as to the conversa<' 
tion when I came away." 

Mr. Lester felt for his pocket-book, and in doing 
so took out his handkerchief, and with it the paper 
which he had, without knowing it, brought away 
from the Hall. It fell upon the table, and Bertha 
took it up. " Is this it ? " she said. 

** Thank you, no : I wrote it on a blank leaf." 
Without looking at the paper, and supposing it to be a 
bill, Mr. Lester placed it in the pocket of his little 
book, and then proceeded to read to Bertha the heads 
of his morning conversation. 

" You see," he said, when he had ended, " there is 
little if any hope : the feeling is as strong — stronger 
perhaps than ever ; and each day that goes by 
strengthens it^ by enlisting pride in support of what 
seems justice. No, we have now only one alternative, 
to make a last appeal to the General's feelings, and 
possibly in doing that we may find the clue to John 
Vivian's rascality, and so at least place Vivian's 
conduct in its true light, even if we can do nothing 
else." 

'^ And if all should fail, Edward' must return to 
Jamaica," said Bertha. 

"I trust not that ; he would never stand it : we must 
make a home for him somewhere ; and with you and 
Mildred to feel with him we may hope that it may be 
fairly happy. But that is running on very far 
ahead, and we must not forget Goff and the present 
moment." 

" I don't see what is to be done about him," said 
Bertha. 
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" Nothing just now but to watch. Oh I Clement, 
Clement! the despair it is not to be able to trust 
him.'* 

" And he piques himself so upon being honourable, 
and having the feelings of a gentleman," said Bertha. 

" Yes, not at all perceiving that the very essence 
of honour is never to abuse confidence." 

" Don't you think it might be as well to see him, 
and inquire what he has been doing with himself 
this evening ? " asked Bertha. 

Mr. Lester considered a little. " I hate being 
suspicious, and the very fact of inquiring so minutely 
very often suggests deceit. Yet perhaps it may be 
as well : I will walk with you across the garden, and 
then I will bring him back." 

" There is no occasion for that," answered Bertha 
in reply. " The moon is just up, and it is quite light. 
Besides, I must stop for one moment at Duff's cottage, 
to ask for his child. I wiU send Clement to you ; 
that will be the best way." 

Mr. Lester demurred, but Bertha was positive, and 
jast in that way which made him feel that he should 
annoy her if he insisted upon carrying his point. 
So they said good-b'ye ; and Bertha walked across 
the little garden, and Mr. Lester returned to his study 
to wait for Clement. 

One thing could not but strike him, as he recurred 
to what had passed : the very matter-of-fact way in 
which all had been said and arranged, not in the least 
as if great interests were at stake, or there were 
grounds for unusual uneasiness. Throughout the whole 
of the conversation, Bertha's rather monotonous voice 
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had scarcely been raised above its usual low pitch ; 
she had seldom laid any peculiar emphasis on her 
words, or, in fact, in any way betrayed that the topics 
discussed were of importance to her. 

Accustomed though he was to her, Mr. Lester 
marvelled. Perhaps in his heart he felt pained. It 
was very difficult to work with such a person, to give 
or receive the sympathy necessary for support in 
doubt and difficulty. And then with Mr. Vivian and 
the children! What was to be the end? Could 
they possibly live together? Would Bertha ever 
really obtain a right influence in her own family ? — 
Yet the uncomfortable misgiving partially vanished 
when he remembered how she had given him her 
hand at parting, and said very timidly: "I don't 
know how to say, thank you, as I ought." There was 
something so humble, simple, child-like, and true in 
her ; such a consciousness of her own deficiencies ! 

That unfortunate, early education, — nipping, 
blighting, as it had been; what a noble nature it 
had marred! 
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CHAP. XXXL 

** Mr. Lester wants to see you, Clement.** The 
words broke most uncomfortably upon Clement's 
slumber, as, having finished his writing, he estab- 
lished himself in an arm-chair, opposite to his grand- 
mother. 

" Wants to see me, does he ? ** and he rubbed his 
eyes. " It's awfully late and cold." 

" It won't take you two minutes to run across the 
garden, and you must not keep him." 

Clement delayed, and Bertha was obliged to repeat 
the message. 

" Mr. Lester will be very much annoyed, Clement, 
if you don't make haste." 

" Going, Aunt Bertha, going." He went out into 
the passage, but came back again. '* Where on earth 
can that girl have put my great coat ? " 

" Your great coat, Clement ? nonsense. It is not 
a hundred yards to the Rectory." 

<' Enough to feel the cold, Aunt Bertha ; I must 
have my coat." He rang the bell ; Bertha left the 
room, called out to the servant not to answer the bell, 
and went herself to the closet where she knew that 
the missing coat was to be found. 

Clement looked ashamed. With all his faults, he had 
the feeling of a gentleman. ^^ I beg your pardon, Aunt 
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Bertha ; I really didn't mean to give you the trouble, 
but that girl is so intolerably careless." 

" And a boy ought to be ashamed to be dependent 
upon her. She has enough to do without waiting 
upon you, Clement.** 

" Then I wish she wouldn't meddle with my things 
at all,'* muttered Clement, determined to have the 
last word. He drew on his coat very slowly. Bertha 
looked at him with that evident self-control, which 
shows that impatience is on the point of bursting 
forth. Clement, however, did not see this. He 
buttoned his coat up to the chin, preparing, as it 
might have seemed, for a walk of ten miles ; and set 
forth as leisurely as if he had felt quite at his ease. 

He was shown at first into the room where Rachel 
was sitting at work. A poor man had just come up 
from the village, having business with Mr. Lester ; 
and a message was therefore sent, begging him to 
wait 

Clement's heart sank. " What are you doing there, 
Rachel?" he said, drawing near to Rachers chair, 
and watching her busy fingers. He said it merely to 
distract his thoughts. Any thing was better than that 
wretched standing by the fire, waiting for the door 
to open again. 

" Making a warm coat for Barney Wood," replied 
RacheL " Won*t it be comfortable ? " and she held it 
up for him to see. 

Clement looked at it carelessly, and Rachel, a little 
disappointed at receiving no admiration of her per- 
formance, returned to her work in silence. 

Clement still finding his own meditations uncom- 
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fbrtal)le, spoke again: — "I thought Barney Wood 



was worse." 



'^ Yes, so he is, a great deal; that is the reason he 
wants something specially to keep him warm. Who 
do you think is going to give the coat ? " she added, 
her face brightening with pleasure. 

" You are, I suppose," he replied. 

"Oh, no; I haven't half money enough. I am 
making it for Ronald to give. It was so kind of him 
to think of it." 

" So odd, you mean," replied Clement. 

"Odd! why?" She turned round quickly, and 
looked at him with wonder, 

" It's a queer thing for a fellow like him to think 
about a child's coat. That's a woman's business." 

" Not to think about it, is it ? " said Rachel. " It's 
a woman's business to make it, and that is why I am 
working for him. But Ronald is odd, I suppose," she 
a.dded, thoughtfully. 

" Have you found that out for the first time to-day, 
eh, Rachel ?" and Clement laughed a little satirically. 

*' I don't think I ever should find it out myself," 
replied RacheL " People say Ronald is odd, and so 
I suppose he is, but he never seems so to me." 

"Much experience you must have had of him, 
little woman," said Clement, patronisingly, as he 
patted her on the shoulder. 

Rachel drew back with an air of annoyance. She 
could not endure familiarity, and answered, rather 
coldly, that she certainly did not see Ronald often ; 
but when she did she liked him very much, and 
thought him very good. 

G 2 
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Clement laughed. '^ A doughty champion Bonald 
will have," he said, " when it comes to a fight for his 
character. But Rachel, you. will have no one else on 
your side. I don't think Ronald's goodness is what 
the world admires him for." 

" He is good, though," said Rachel^ resolutely. 

^^ Then he must make you his confidante, and tell 
you all his virtues," said Clement ** You wouldn't 
discover them yourself." 

" I think I should," said Rachel ; « I do indeed, 
for he never praises himself. That is one thing I 
like him for." 

" Virtue the first ; and what next ?" 

'^ He doesn't think about himseli^" continued Ra- 
chel ; " I mean he will take any trouble for any one, 
and he is always civil ; and, — ^I can't tell exactly every- 
thing, — but I am sure he is to be trusted." 

" Trusted ! yes, I suppose he wouldn't steal" 

Rachel's eyes kindled. " I should think not, in- 
deed," she exclaimed, laying down her work, and 
turning to Clement, with a flushed cheek ; " but it 
wasn't that I meant ; being trusted doesn't mean 
money, but honour. He wouldn't tell a story or de- 
ceive ; or pretend any thing that wasn't true ; and he 
keeps his word. When you look at him you feel that 
he is to be trusted." 

Clement bit his lip, and answered cooUy : — "No 
great praise after all. Most persons speak truth." 

" Yes ; but it is not speaking truth," replied Rachel, 
her musical voice becoming deeply earnest ; " it is 
feeling truth, Clement, don't you know what I 
mean?" 
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•* Perhaps I do, only you express yourself so oddly ; 
you always do." 

"Do I? 1 didn't know it;" and in a moment she 
was the humble child receiving a reproof, as she 
added, " I will try and be clear, but I don't quite 
know how." 

Perhaps Clement had no wish for her definition of 
truth, for he gave her no encouragement to continue. 
Yet, in her simplicity, Eachel did not perceive this, 
and thinking that he was waiting for her to explain 
herself, she went on with a blush on her cheek, and a 
little hesitation in her voice : — " I mean that Ronald 
never seems to be two persons, or to mean two things. 
When he promises any thing he does it, and when he 
says he likes any body, you always see that he really 
does. Sometimes I have heard him say he dislikes 
what papa thinks he ought not to dislike, parts of 
books and such things ; but that doesn't prevent his 
being true. Papa says " — she continued, and she 
glanced at Clement doubtfully, in the fear that she 
might be relapsing into odd expressions — « '^ that truth 
is formed of two halves, fitting into each other, and 
making one whole. I am sure Ronald's words and 
his actions always fit ; and I dare say his heart and 
his words fit too, only I can't tell so much about that, 
and it is so much more difficult to make them fit." 

"You are desperately given to metaphysics, Ra« 
chel," said Clement 

" Am I ? I only say what papa says. But Clement, 
I am sure you know what I mean about Ronald." 

" He's a very good-hearted, honest fellow," replied 
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Clement ; " but I can't tell how you seem to know so 
much about him, RacheL" 

" He comes to talk to papa about his Latin," said 
Eachel, " and about Barney Wood, too ; and some- 
times we have met him when we have been to see 
Barney. I don't know much about him, really, 
though." 

^^ And so he means to pay for that wonderful coat 
you are making?" 

'^ Yes ; he asked Miss Campbell and me to get it ; 
and we went to Cleve, the other day, and chose it." 

" Barney Wood is fortunate in having so many per- 
sons to look after him," said Clement, carelessly. 

" He won't want care very long," replied Rachel ; 
'^ so it is right to make him as comfortable as we can 
whilst he is here. I can't think how he comes to be 
such a nice child, when he is Goff's grandchild." 

" Oh I you hate Goff, like the rest of the world, 
do you ?" said Clement. 

** I don't hate — ^I don't hate any one; but I don't like 
him ; and I know papa thinks he does a great deal 
of mischief, and I am sure he is a&aid that Barney's 
father is going to be like him." 

" And Ronald, too, then," said Clement, " as they 
are always together." 

He said it merely to tease her ; but she could not 
see this, and fancying him in earnest, she threw down 
her work, and starting up, exclaimed, " Oh ! Clement, 
you don't know any thing about Ronald ; you are very 
unkind to him ; and I used to think you were fond of 
him," she added, more gently, but still very reproach- 
fuUy. 
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** Perhaps I am just as fond of him as you are, 
Bachel ; only I see more of him, and know more of 
his ways." 

" You don't know more than papa does," continued 
Kachel, taking up her work, and evidently trying 
not to speak as if she was annoyed ; '* and he thinks 
that if Ronald has good persons about him he will be 
a very good man." 

"Possibly. I wouldn't for the world dispute it ; 
only I don't see where the people are to come from 
who are to make him good. His father won't do much 
in that way." 

" I don't know any thing scarcely about Captain 
Vivian," replied Rachel ; " but I am afraid of him." 

" He's a good ^ort of fellow enough," was Clement's 
off-hand reply ; " only not very pretty company for 
girls." 

" Then I shouldn't think he could be good for boys," 
observed Rachel, with a quick glance at Clement, 
which made him a little angry. 

" I should be glad, Rachel, if you would decide for 
yourself, not for me," he said. " You can't possibly 
be a judge." 

Rachel looked distressed. " Did I vex you, Cle- 
ment ? I didn't mean to do it. I only thought that 
papa is so sorry when you have been with Captain 
Vivian." 

" I can't help being with him sometimes." 

" Can't you really ? Then I suppose it won't do 
you any harm." 

The remark was made with such apparent childish 
Bimplicity^ that Clement began to laugh. 

c4 
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"Was it anything very odd that I said?'' con- 
tinued RacheL "I thought nothing could do us 
harm which we couldn't help." 

" What an absurd child you are !** exclaimed Cle- 
ment. "You take up one's words as if you were 
weighing them. Can't help, doesn't really mean, 
can't help." 

" Papa won't let me say I can't help a thing," re- 
plied Eachel, " unless I really can't. He says that 
people teach themselves self-deceit by their words. 
And you know, Clement, nothing can be wrong which 
we really can't help." 

"Then I «n quite sure I am the most virtuous 
being in existence," exclaimed Clement ; " for I can't 
help half — no, not three quarters — of the wrong 
things I do." 

" But if we ought to say, I don't try to help it," 
persisted Rachel, " that would be a great mistake." 

" I don't read learned books, and study metaphysics, 
as you do, Rachel," said Clement, , sarcastically. " And, 
happily for me ! My head would get addled in a 
month. Tou are enough to perplex a saint with 
your quibbles." 

" It is no quibble 5 and I don't learn it from books, 
nor from any thing," exclaimed Rachel, her naturally 
quick temper being roused by the taunt ; " I learn it 
from my own heart. When I say I can't help a thing, 
and I really can help it, it is something inside that 

tells me it is untrue. But ^ she paused, her tone 

changed, and she added humbly, "I ought not to 
speak out so, Clement ; please, forgive me." 

Clement murmured something in reply, which was 
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scarcelj audible. He glanced at the door, feeling, he 
did not know why, that the interview with Mr. 
Lester would have been more endurable than this 
conversation with the open-hearted, true-minded 
child, whose every word was a reproach to him. 

Rachel fancied she had deeply offended him, and 
again begged for forgiveness. She knew, she said, 
that it was her way to speak out, and she did try to 
keep her temper under; only not so much as she 
ought " You will forgive me, won't you, Clement ? " 
she added, in her most pleading voice. 

It must have been a very hard heart that could 
refuse ; and Clement was naturally good-tempered, 
and really liked Rachel, only he took pleasure in 
shocking what he called her matter-of-factness. He 
pretended to hold out a little, for the purpose of hear- 
ing her again beg for pardon in that very sweet, 
humble tone ; and then suddenly changing and start- 
ling her by a laugh, he exclaimed — " Why, Rachel, 
you are more silly than I took you to be I I never 
said I was angry, did I ? " 

" I didn't know. I very often do speak out when 
I ought not^" was the answer ; and there was rather 
an awkward silence, which perhaps neither of them 
was sorry to have broken by the entrance of the ser- 
vant, who summoned Clement to Mr. Lester's study. . 
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CHAP. xxxn. 

It is a marvellous and fearful subject, that of uncon- 
scious influence. It might almost paralyse us with 
its enormous responsibility, if it were not for the 
fact, which becomes obvious to any person who studies 
the formation of character, that the weight of indirect 
good always in the end preponderates over indirect 
evil. We advise, and warn, and reprove, and — 
either from some defect of manner, some deficient 
mode of expression, or perhaps some latent vanity or 
temper — we neutralise our own words ; and the 
person whom we are attempting to lead in the right 
way, leaves us to follow the wrong ; but, if we are 
not called upon to give counsel, and yet are in a 
position to act, each deed of self-denial, self-control, 
thoughtful kindness, — each word or tone which 
may tend to reveal our secret motives, comes un- 
marred from Him who has enabled us to serve Him, 
and brings with it a power which is, in its very 
nature, necessarily victorious over evil. A child 
brought up by two persons — neither attempting to 
direct in words, but the one practically earnest and 
good, and the other practically careless and indiflferent, 
will cling to the former, and reject the latter. But 
a child receiving excellent advice from one person, 
and very bad advice from another will, in nine cases 
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out of ten^ listen to the bad, and reject the good. 
Who has not felt the indirect influence of a child's 
goodness ? Who would not have felt, as Clement did 
when he left Rachel Lester, that those few uncon- 
scious warnings, the result of her own honest, sim- 
ple, high-minded spirit of truth and obedience, had 
a power which even impressive eloquence might 
have failed to exercise? Clement was in a dif- 
ferent frame of mind, when he appeared before Mr. 
Lester, from that in which he had left the Lodge : 
then he had quietly made up his mind to saj nothing ; 
now, on the contrary, he was inclined towards can- 
dour and sincerity ; and when Mr. Lester addressed 
him with his usual kindness, and told him he was 
sorry to have kept him waiting, it seemed as if he 
could at once have acknowledged his. offence, and 
made reparation by promises for the future. But he 
was still trusting to himself, unaware of the weakness 
of his own resolution. 

Mr. Lester began the conversation cautiously. 
" You went to the Hall this evening, Clement ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" And you returned late, and met Goff ? " 

« Yes, sir." 

Mr. Lester paused, hoping for something besides 
the monosyllable; but Clement's courage was not 
equal to the confession, without help. 

" Were you with him long ? " 

" I don't know the exact time, sir." 

" Did he force himself upon you?" 

" He came and walked by my side, sir." A keen 
pang of conscience^ and a recollection of Rachel , 
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and Clement added: — "He said he was going my 
way, and so we went together." 

Mr. Lester's countenance brightened. There was 
a tone of candour in this, which was cheering. He 
thought that Clement had told alL "I suppose you 
came straight home?" he said. 

"No, sir; we went round by — the fields." An- 
other pang of conscience, worse than the first. He 
had almost corrected himself as before, and added, — 
by the Grange. But he waited for another question. 

" Oh, by the fields. I suppose, then, that was what 
made you so late." 

Alas for Clement ! the almost right was changed, 
as so often happens, into quite wrong ; and, seizing on 
the suggested excuse, he replied, — " It was a good 
way round — farther than I thought." 

Something in his countenance and tone struck 
Mr. Lester painfully. " Clement," he said, " you are 
above suspicion, — I cannot possibly doubt your word ; 
but if there is any thing in this which I ought to 
know beyond the fact of your having been with Goff, 
I trust to your honour to tell me." 

A minute before Clement would have responded to 
the appeal, by at once acknowledging his visit ; but 
the first equivocation, contrary to the voice of con- 
science, had done its work. He had not spoken out 
at first, — he was ashamed to confess his evasion, — 
and so he covered it by another, still intending to 
say the whole presently. 

" I don't think any thing Goff said could have done 
me much harm, sir. He talked about the loss of 
the steamer off the Lrish coast, most of the time." 
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*^ What he talked about, Clement, is not the ques- 
tion. If he had been giving jou the most excellent 
advice all the time, I should still have objected to 
jour being with him." 

That was an unfortunate speech for Clement's 
courage. K Mr. Lester so strongly objected even to 
a walk and an innocent conversation, what would he 
say to the visit to the Grange! The old excuses 
suggested themselves again, but the pang of con- 
science was intensely keen. Rachel's voice and 
words were ringing in his ears. To resist now would 
be a more wilful sin. 

Mr. Lester seemed considering deeply. Clement 
stood before him in an agony of weak intention. He 
delayed ; — and there are cases — many and most 
common — in which delay is all that the Tempter 
requires for his victory. 

Presently Mr. Lester said, with a slight nervous- 
ness of manner, — " You must know, Clement, some 
of the reasons which make us all so anxious to pre- 
vent your having any intercourse with that man 
Goff." 

" I know people say he is a smuggler," replied 
Clement. 

Another pause. Mr. Lester's tone was still more 
uneasy, as he replied: — " There may be deeper rea- 
sons than that, — family reasons; you have heard of 
them." 

" Family affairs are a mystery to me," said Clement, 
shortly. 

" That is not the exact truth, Clement You do 
know something." 
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"I know that my father has been very ill used," 
replied Clement ; " and that we ought all to be much 
better off than we are/' 

" Possibly," answered Mr. Lester, drily. " But, Cle- 
ment " — his voice became deeply earnest and serious — 
" your father has been suffering for years from the 
consequences of that same spirit of wilful independence 
which will infallibly be your ruin, if you yield to it. He 
was warned against companionship — against Captain 
Vivian's companionship ; he saw no necessity for the 
warning, and he would not take it. The result was 
the loss of home, friends, and fortune — exile for him- 
seli, poverty for his children." 

" My grandfather was unjust," exclaimed Clement, 
indignantly. 

"Let it be so. Your father erred, and has grievously 
repented his error." 

" If he was disinherited unjustly, I don't see what 
there was to repent of," replied Clement. 

" What we suffer, Clement, has nothing to do with 
the extent of our offence. And there is one truth which 
I would most earnestly strive to impress upon you. 
It seems to be one of the marked rules of God's Provi- 
dential government, that seemingly trifling offences 
should, if committed wilfully, and against warning, 
bring upon us irremediable punishment. One thought 
of evil admitted into our hearts, by our own choice, 
will do us more harm than all we are taught by 
experience^ without our choice, as we pass through 
life. The word or suggestion of sin which Goff or 
Captain Vivian may bring before you, when you 
are wilfully seeking their society, or, what is the 
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same thing, wilfully refusing to avoid it, will haunt 
you to your dying day ; and one weak yielding to a 
slight temptation to disobedience may be, with you, 
as it was with your father, ruin for life. It is the 
first time I have spoken in this way," continued Mr. 
Lester. " It is intensely painful to me to bring up 
the remembrance of faults which have been ex- 
piated, as far as sorrow and amendment can expiate 
any guilt ; but your father would be the first to bid 
me warn you by his example and his sufferings. In 
his name, Clement, I bid you remember that it is not 
the amount of our offence, but the wilfulness with 
which it is committed, which is our sin in the sight of 
God, and which brings upon us His just vengeance." 

Clement's heart beat very fast ; the words, " I have 
done very wrong, sir," escaped him. He might have 
added more, but Mr. Lester, seizing upon the acknow- 
ledgment, — almost the first which he had made with- 
out any attempt at excuse, — interrupted him by 
sajdng in a lighter tone : — " It is all I wish, Clement, 
that you should see that these little disobediences are 
very wrong. I dare say you have excuses for them. 
I dare say Goff thrusts himself upon you. Very 
often you may have a difficulty in ridding yourself of 
him. But that ought only to give you the more spirit 
in resisting. Where would be — ^I will not say the 
merit — one ought not perhaps to use the word — but 
the satisfaction, of victory, if there were no struggle ? ^ 

The expression was rather an unfortunate one, for 
Clement's vanity was piqued. He answered hastily, 
— " There is not much struggle, sir, I am sure, in 
getting rid of a fellow like that ; I am not so des- 
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perately fond of his company, after all ; only lie 
thrusts himself upon me, and I can't shake him off." 

" Not can't, Clement ; you can if you wilL" 

" He wouldn't go to night, sir ; I tried several times 
to take short cuts." 

Quite true this was, as before, in the letter ; but the 
excuse had led Clement a long way from the spirit 
of truth. If he were to say now that he had gone 
into the Grange, it would seem as if he had spoken 
an untruth, or at least something approaching to it. 
Mr. Lester looked at his watch, being anxious to 
close the conversation. " Well, Clement, I can only 
say, what I have often said before, that I trust to 
your honour. I cannot possibly tell how much or 
how little you put yourself in the. way of these men, 
or whether they only pursue you for their own bad 
purposes. They have some, you may be sure ; and if 
they could lead you into serious mischief^ their end 
would be gained ; but in this, as in every thing else, 
your only real safety is openness. If you have been 
betrayed into disobedience, say it Don't wait till 
you have been tempted to great sins, but acknowledge 
the small ones. Of course I believe to-night that 
Goff thrust himself upon you ; that you only walked 
with him through the fields; and that he said 
nothing which I should object to your hearing. I 
very much disapprove of any thing of the kind; 
and most unquestionably you were wrong in not 
taking the shortest path. If the thing should happen 
again, some stricter precautions must be 'taken, as it 
would be evident that you are not fit to be trusted." 

Clement's heart was very full. He was upon the 
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point— aU but upon the point of being candid; but 
he hesitated still ; a knock at the door was heard— 
and he was silent. 

So it is : we will not take the right step at the 
right moment ; when we wish to take it the oppor- 
tunity is past Surely not in vain is it written, « To 
every thing there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heavens.** 

Clement went home weak and miserable. 
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CHAP. xxxm. 

*' Here is a note from Grandmamma, Aunt Mildred," 
said Ella, entering Miss Vivian's morning-room with 
a countenance expressive of any thing but satis- 
faction. 

"No bad news in it, I hope;" and then Mildred, 
catching the meaning of Ella's face, added, " She 
does not want you back again ? " 

" She says Aunt Bertha is coming to talk to you 
about it to-day." 

It was Mildred's turn to look a little uncomfortable 
then. This visit of Bertha's had been hanging over 
her like a nightmare ever since Ella had been with 
her. Yet she answered cheerfully, " We must make 
the room look pretty and comfortable if Aunt Bertha 
is coming. I should like her to have a pleasant im- 
pression of the Hall." 

" I am sure she will have one if she is like me," 
said Ella, drawing her chair nearer to her aunt's 
sofa. '^ But then she is not at all like me, that is the 
misfortune;" and she sighed. 

"Or you are not like her, EUa, and that is the 
misfortune;" and Mildred looked at Ella, and 
laughed. 

" Now you wouldn't wish me to be ? Aunt Mildred, 
you must say it ; you wouldn't be pleased if I were 
like Aunt Bertha." 
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Mldred considered. " I should be pleased, Ella, I 
am sure, if you were like her in some things." 

" Some, yes ; of course she is not a monster, she 
has some good points." 

" A very great many, if report says truth." 

" Report and Mr. Lester," replied Ella. " He lauds 
her to the skies." 

" Then she must deserve to be lauded. I don't know 
any one more unprejudiced than Mr. Lester." 

" But what is being unprejudiced, Aunt Mildred ? 
It is one of the words I hear so often, and I never 
can in the least tell what it means." 

" Derivations help one very much in the meaning 
of words," replied Mildred. " Prejudice is prejudg- 
ment, judging beforehand; unprejudiced persons, 
therefore, don't form their judgment before they are 
acquainted with facts." 

" That scarcely applies to Mr. Lester and Aunt 
Bertha," observed Ella. "Of course Mr. Lester 
judges according to what he sees; and so would 
every one." 

"I beg your pardon, Ella. One of the rarest 
qualities to be met with in this trying world is that 
of judging according to what a person sees." 

" Is it ? " and Ella looked extremely surprised. 

" I will tell you how people generally form their 
judgments," continued Mildred. " They have their 
own preconceived notions of right and wrong, pos- 
sibly correct, possibly incorrect; but, either way, 
these notions are their standard to which they think 
all ought to submit. When they become acquainted 
with any individual, they try him by them. If they 
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are religious, they find out whether he holds certain 
doctrines ; if they are politicians, they test him by 
his opinions upon some of the questions of the day. 
They don't look upon his whole character, but 
without having had time to become acquainted with 
him thoroughly, they form their judgment and like 
or dislike him." 

^'I am sure that is natural enough," said Ella. 
"I can always tell after I have seen persons twice 
whether I like them." 

" No doubt you can : but the mischief is that pre- 
judiced persons allow their private feelings to blind 
them to facts. I will give you an instance of what I 
mean. Suppose you were reading a book written by 
a person you disliked ; if you were prejudiced you 
would begin with a conviction that the writer held 
certain opinions, and instead of taking his words in 
their natural meaning you would twist them to suit 
your own preconceived ideas of what he thought. 
So again, if it were a book which you could not help 
admiring because it showed great talent, you would 
leave the beauty and dwell upon some small defects. 
This is especially common in the case of sermons. 
If a clergyman does not hold precisely the opinions 
approved by those who hear him, they will put aside 
all that is really true and right in what he says and 
harp upon what may be defective, till at last one is 
apt to forget that he really has told one any thing 
from which one might profit. Now all this kind of 
narrow-mindedness Mr. Lester is totally free from. 
He would give a candid and impartial judgment of 
his greatest enemy." 
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"Does that mean Aunt Bertha?" asked Ella, mis- 
cbievously. 

Mildred laughed. " Not quite. He admires Aunt 
Bertha extremely." 

" He hasn't to live with her every day," said Ella. 

" That does make a difference, certainly. He sees 
enough of her though to know what she is really 
like ; and he is quite aware of her defect of manner ; 
but it would never make him form a false judgment 
of her." 

"Then you think I am prejudiced, Aunt Mil- 
dred?" 

" Yes, very." 

" Thank you for being honest," and Ella blushed, 
and tried to smile, but almost cried. 

"Prejudice is a most common fault with young 
people," continued Mildred ; "one may almost say it 
is natural to them. But there is hope for you, EUa, 
for that very reason. The prejudiced persons whom 
one really grieves over are the well-meaning people 
who shut themselves up in their own fancies, and mix 
only with those who agree with them, and so never 
give themselves the opportunity of being cured." 

" Oh I Aunt Mildred an advocate for dissipation I" 
exclaimed EUa. 

"I hope not Worldly people are just as likely to 
be prejudiced in their way as religious persons are in 
theirs. But certainly it does vex one heartily to see 
the mischief that is done in these days by the preju- 
dices of really kind-hearted people, who yet can see 
nothing good beyond their own narrow circle. The 
moment an unhappy individual differs from them oa 
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certain points, lie may be as earnest, and honest, and 
self-denjing as a saint, but his words and actions are 
distorted until one begins to think that truth has left 
the earth. There, Ella^" and Mildred laughed, " I 
have delivered my testimony, as Mause in Old Mor- 
tality would say. You didn't think I could get so 
excited, but if there is one thing in the world I dread 
more than another, it is prejudice. Perhaps," and 
her manner became graver, "it is because I know 
that I have a tendency to it." 

" If I am prejudiced, I don't know how to find it 
out," said Ella. 

"One can easily test oneself," replied Mildred. 
" You are fond of me, you are not fond of Aunt Ber- 
tha. Suppose each of us had done something very 
noble, or written something very clever, which should 
you admire the most ? " 

The reply was a hearty kiss. 

" Thank you for the kiss, dear child, but not thank 
you for the prejudice." 

" Seeing a fault is not curing it though," said 
EUa. 

" It is the first step towards it. I found out my 
own prejudice before Mr. Lester came, when we had 
a <;lergyman whose manner I disliked extremely, but 
who really was a very good man, and preached ex- 
cellent sermons. In those days I was not quite such 
a cripple as I am now ; at least, I was able to go to 
church oftener. I discovered that, instead of thinking 
of what the clergyman was saying in church, I was 
always criticising his unpleasant manner, or some par- 
ticular expression which I disliked. One day he 
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preached a sermon which my father admired very 
much, and as usual I cried it down, and seized 
upon certain sentences which I disliked. The next 
week I was reading a new volume of sermons by a 
person whom I especisdly reverenced, and I actually 
found this very same sermon amongst them. I really 
was shocked at myself, and from that day I set to 
work to cure myself of prejudice." 

" I dare say you did it at once," observed Ella ; 
"you could never have had any difficulty in conquer- 
ing your faults. Aunt Mildred." 

" I beg your pardon, Ella ; it has been the work of 
years. You know I scarcely see any persons except 
the few living near Cleve and Encombe ; and that 
kind of life certainly tends to encourage prejudice. 
However, I do try to guard against it" 

" But how ? " inquired Ella. 

" When I am going to meet a person whom I think 
I shall dislike, I try to give up any preconceived idea 
I may have formed of his character, and to judge him 
only by what actually comes before me." 

« That is so difficult," said EUa. 

" Yes, and for that very reason a rule I have made 
for myself is never, if I can avoid it, to express an 
unfavourable opinion of any thing said or done b% a 
person whom I don't like until I have thought the 
question over twice. If it is impossible to praise, I ' 
try to be silent." 

" But, Aunt Mildred, I do dearly love hearty likes 
and dislikes. That constant caution is so tame." 

"I go with you entirely, EUa. Like or dislike 
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actions or principles as much as 70a choose, and I 
will join with you to your heart's content But there 
is no real, honest approval or disapproval in preju- 
dice. It is a mere petty, narrow-minded, uncharit- 
able giving way to personal feeling, the only thing 
about it which is not exclusive being that it is 
common to all sides and all parties." 

" Good people as well as bad ; then one need not be 
80 ashamed of it," said Ella. 

" Prejudice again, Ella. A fault is a fault who- 
ever is guilty of it. I can't help thinking myself, 
indeed^ that it is all the worse when it is found 
amongst the good, and I am sure it does more mis- 
chief. Truth requires no support from prejudice, it 
needs only the faith of those who profess to fight 
for it." 

" Dear Aunt Mildred, you are so tired," said Ella ; 
and she looked at her aunt anxiously. 

Mildred smiled. " That is because I have been talk- 
ing so much, Ella ; but you don't know what a rare 
thing it is for me to find any one to whom I can speak 
out freely, except, perhaps, Mr. Lester, and I see him 
so seldom. I lie on my sofa and read in the news- 
pi^ers what is going on in the world ; all the preju- 
dice, and bitterness, and party-feeling ; till at last 
I become so interested and excited that I feel as 
if I really could bear my solitude no longer ; and 
sometimes I write it all out, and sometimes I talk 
it out, and that is what I have done to-day. But it 
is not wise." 

" When I am gone from you, you will be in solitude 
again," observed Ella. 
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" Yes, but you must come and see me often ; I feel 
as if I had learnt to know 70U now." 

" To know how bad I am," replied Ella. 

"To know how good you may be rather. Ella, 
dear, you have done wonders lately." 

" Because I have had you to help me and keep me 
up. I have had sympathy: Aunt Mildred, that is 
what I require." 

" What you would like, you mean," replied Mildred. 
" We require only what we have." 

" It does not seem so at home," said Ella, sorrow- 
fully. 

"Is any one of your duties too much for you?" 
inquired Mildred. 

" Not any one exactly, but all together are." 

"That can scarcely be. Duties are not like sol- 
diers. We don't confront them in masses but singly. 
When two come together, one is forced to yield.'* 

"But it is possible to be wearied with fighting 
singly,*' said Ella. 

" Ah ! there I grant you is the difficulty, especially 
with persons who are a little inclined to be lazy;" 
and Mildred looked at Ella and smiled. " But, Ella, 
there is a remedy for that too. To use another simHe, 
indolent people, who have not strength to swallow 
their disagreeable duties at one dose, should learn 
to sip them by degrees." 

" I don't understand what you mean by sipping,'* 
replied EUa. 

" Each day's duty is a drop, and we are never re- 
quired to take more at a time. However indolent we 
may be, we can rouse ourselves to swallow the drop ; 
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and if we do this every day, we shall have the victory 
in the end quite as surely as if we had endeavoured 
to take the whole at once." 

" But persons never can take the whole at once," 
replied Ella. " They can't tell what will be required 
of them." 

" They can rouse themselves to the effort of resolu- 
tion," replied Mildred ; " and if you inquire, you will 
find that in many cases this is done. When a duty is 
put before a very energetic, persevering person, it is 
generally seized and determined upon at once. I 
mean in this way : take the case of a bad temper. 
Energy generally goes with it An energetic person 
making a humble resolution to strive against ill tem- 
per will not always succeed ; yet the resolution once 
taken, its impetus is sufficient, through God's grace, 
to carry him on for years. Of course, constant 
watchfulness, and self-recollection, and, above all, 
fervent prayer, are necessary; — but once let it be 
determined that the evil shall be subdued, and, 
humanly speaking, it is subdued. The resolution 
made cannot be shaken. So it is with bad habits, 
evil company ; one earnest exertion of the will, in 
dependence upon God's help, and the victory is 
gained for life. This I call being able to swallow 
the duties of a life at once ; and a great advantage 
it is : only, when we are inclined to envy it, we must 
remember that special dangers go with special bless- 
ings. There is a risk of self-reliance in this strength 
of purpose. It requires great watchfulness not to be 
led to rest on ourselves, when we find that what we 
resolve to do we can do." 
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"It must make it much more easy to be good 
though/* said Ella. 

" Perhaps so, in some ways ; but indolence is not 
so very difficult to cure if it is properly dealt with. 
What I meant in your case by sipping your duties was, 
that you should not try to make the strong resolution 
I have named to subdue a fault at once. Resolve 
for one or two days, or for a week, and learn to leave 
the rest to God. Don't ever allow yourself to think 
of what it will be to continue striving for your whole 
life. Our Lord's warning about earthly anxieties is 
equally applicable to spiritual ones, " Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof." You must remember that 
to discipline ourselves properly, it is necessary to 
accept our characters as they are, not to deal with 
them as if they were what they are not. A very 
indolent and changeable person cannot possibly make 
the strong resolution which will carry him through 
life ; but a continuous determination will do the same 
work as a strong one. And it is a great point, EUa, 
to keep ourselves from being disheartened. Half our 
task would be done if we were sure of success." 

Tears gathered in Ella's eyes, and resting her arm 
upon Mildred's pillow, she said, " I have more cause 
to be disheartened than any one, for I have made so 
many resolutions, and strong ones too." 

" Excitable resolutions, you mean, dear Ella," re- 
plied Mildred. " There is a vast difference between 
strength and excitement." 

" I don't feel the difference." 

" Strength is quietness, calmness ; the power to 
foresee difficulties without shrinking from them. It 
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is the effect of reasoo rather than of feeling ; and 
where it exists, it is accompanied by a certain 
consciousness of power granted by God, which is, 
in the warfare of the soul, what the courage of the 
soldier is who has never been known to retreat in 
battle." 

" Oh I if I did but possess it ! " exclaimed Ella. 

" It is nature, not grace," replied Mildred ; " and 
grace can make up for all the deficiencies of nature. 
Only we must remember that grace will not destroy 
nature, — it will but guide it. Once more, dear 
Ella, I would entreat you to deal with yourself 
wisely ; and whatever resolutions you may make, let 
them be for a day, a week, or at the very utmost a 
month, and then renewed. So, through God's mercy, 
we may trust that you wiU have that prestige of 
victory which carries us half-way towards our next 
success." 

"And I must go home to-day and begin," said 
Ella, mournfully. 

" I hope not. My father would like to keep you 
here; and I think your Grandmamma will wish to 
please him." 

"It is not Grandmamma, it is Aunt Bertha," 
said Ella; and then seeing Mildred look a little 
grave, she added, "Aunt Bertha thinks I am only 
a trouble here ; but it is not quite that, is it ? " 

"Not since you have taken to reading out to 
Grandpapa at night, certainly," said Mildred, kindly. 

" And he let me walk with him yesterday," con- 
tinued Ella ; " and we got on beautifully till he fan- 
cied, I am sure, that he saw Captain Vivian talking 
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to Clement, and then he turned away, and scarcely 
spoke again. I found afterwards that it was not 
Captain Vivian, but I didn't venture to tell him so ; 
was I right ? ** 

" Perhaps so. I can scarcely telL It depends so 
much upon the mood he is in." 

Ella looked thoughtful. "Aunt Mildred, there 
are some questions I should like very much to ask 
you, only I am afraid you wouldn't like them." 

"Then don't ask them," replied Mildred, a little 
quickly, but checking herself directly, she added, 
" Doubtful questions are always better avoided, unless 
there is some good to be obtained by them." 

Ella was evidently rather disappointed. 

" You shall have them all answered some day, dear 
Ella, but I doubt if this is the time." 

" There would be no opportunity, if it was the 
time," said EUa, as she went to the door. " I am 
sure I heard the hall beU. It must be Aunt Bertha." 

She went a few steps into the passage without 
relnarking how very pale Mildred looked, or in the 
least guessing her feelings. For herself there was 
some excitement in the idea of doing the honours of 
the Hall, in spite of the little pleasure she had in 
seeing her Aunt. 

Ella was right ; it was Bertha, and she ran up to 
her quickly. Bertha's manner was kind, but ex- 
tremely nervous ; and her first question was, whether 
General Vivian was at home ? 

" No ; it is his hour for going into the park ; he 
won't be in for another half-hour or more. How are 
they all at home, Aunt Bertha?" 
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" Pretty well ; tolerable. You are quite sure 
Greneral Vivian is gone out ? " 

" Oh, yes ; Grandpapa is in the park, isn't he, 
Greaves?" and Ella turned to the grey-headed 
butler, who was the General's confidential servant. 

" The General went out about ten minutes since, 
ma'am. He will return to luncheon at one." 

" And you will stay to luncheon, Aunt Bertha ? 
I don't think you have ever seen the dining-room, 
have you ? It is such a beautiful room." 

Twenty years before Bertha had once been in that 
room, on the occasion of a public meeting, the first 
at which she had ever been present. It was a dream 
of awful grandeur to her, — one of the most impres- 
sive of her youthful recollections ; and she could 
recall the stately courtesy of the General, — the po- 
lished civility of his manner, giving that undefinable 
impression of dislike which can neither be reasoned 
against nor overcome ; and Edward Vivian, — young, 
handsome, full of hope and energy, distinguishing 
himself by a speech of considerable talent, — and 
Flora listening with her head bent down, but with 
a rapt attention, which had been the first thing that 
awakened in Bertha's mind the perception of her 
attachment. Yes, they were memorable associations 
connected with the great dining-room at Cleve Hall. 
Bertha had no wish to disturb them by the sight of 
the stern old man, — the martyr to his own principle, 
—sitting alone in his proud consciousness of recti- 
tude, amidst the ruins of happiness which himself had 
caused ; and she hurried on with her eyes dizzy, her 
memory full of shadowy images, and scarcely con- 
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scious whether she was walking in dream or in 
reality, until she found herself at the door of Mil- 
dred's apartment. 

EUa threw it open eagerly. She was amused and 
excited, and her eyes were bright with animation, — 
a strange contrast to the cold and self-restrained, yet 
somewhat furtive, glance which Bertha cast around 
her, as, for the first time, since the events which had 
shed a gloom over both their lives, she stood face to 
face with Mildred Vivian. 

" Ella, dear, draw the easy-chair near for your 
aunt. I am such a cripple, Miss Campbell, that it is 
difficult to move; but I can give a welcome still;" 
and Mildred held out her hand, and the rebellious 
tears which rose to dim her eyes were kept back by 
a strong effort, as she added, with a winning smile, 
** I think I ought to quarrel with you for not having 
come to see me before." 

" I fancied you seldom received visitors," was 
Bertha's reply, uttered with a quietness and preci- 
sion which even Mildred's quick perception could 
not have discovered to be a cloak for painful feel- 
ings. 

" Not very often ; we have so few neighbours ; 
but," — Mildred was a little confused by Bertha's 
composed gaze, and rather hesitated, as she added, 
" I hoped that Ella's being here might have proved 
an inducement ; but it is rather a long walk." 

" I am a very good walker," replied Bertha, not 
accepting the excuse. " It is scarcely more than a 
mile and three quarters by the cliff." 

" Oh, you came that way, did you?" Mildred's 
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voice showed her relief at having reached an easy 
topic : " the wind must have been rather high." 

'^ Rather ; but it was deliciously fresh. Ella, shall 
you mind returning that way ?" 

« Return, must I ? Oh, Aunt Bertha ! ** 

*^ Grandmamma thinks you have had rather a long 
holiday," continued Bertha. 

^' But I have not been at all idle, have I, Aunt 
Mildred? especially the last week. I have worked 
much more regularly than at home." 

" K Mrs. Campbell could spare her a little longer, 
I think my father would be pleased," said Mildred. 
** She reads to him in the evening, and I think he 
will miss her." 

Bertha's face lighted up in an instant : " Of 
course," she said, " if Greneral Vivian wishes her to 
remain, it would cause a difference." 

" And she has been walking with him, lately," 
continued Mildred ; " making herself much more 
useful than I can. I am only afraid," she added, with 
an air of interest, "that her absence will throw a 
burden upon you with the little ones. I wish I was 
near enough to help you." 

With any other person the wish might have seemed 
only matter of civility; but there was an innate 
truth in Mildred's manner which made it impossible 
to take what she said for mere words. Bertha's 
" thank you," was cordiaL 

" Ella teUs me that you give her a great deal of 
assistance always with the children,'* continued Mil- 
dred. " That must be rather troublesome, when 
Mrs. Campbell is such an invalid." 
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^ Aunt Mildred tells me I am not to let 70U belp 
me any more,** said Ella blontlj, ** And if I were to 
go home now, perhi^s I should be good and do it all 
myself quite properly. I haye made a number of 
resolutions." 

Bertha's face was graver than the speech re« 
quired, and Mildred, fearing a lecture, said lightly, 
^^ Aunt Bertha will think with me perhaps, Ella, that 
good deeds are worth more than good resolutions ; 
however, I give you credit for both here.** 

"I have had experience of Ella's good resolutions," 
said Bertha, coldly ; ^^ but I am glad she has improved 
in any way.** 

Nothing, perhaps, tests humility more than being 
told one is improved. Ella had not yet reached the 
degree of lowliness which would permit her to hear 
it with patience, and she said angrily, '^ I know, Aunt 
Bertha, you are not likely to give me a character for 
improvement.** 

A very gentle sigh escaped Mildred ; Ella heard 
it, and went up to her : " You are vexed with me. 
Aunt Mildred. I ought not to speak out so ; but 
Aunt Bertha never gives me much credit for any- 
thing." 

" I dare say she gives you as much as you deserve, 
and perhaps a great deal more," said Mildred smiling. 
"But suppose you take your books upstairs now, if 
you really are not going home, and leave Aunt Ber- 
tha and myself to talk a little together ; we shall find 
a good many things to say which will not exactly 
concern you." 

The bright, loving face was very inviting for % 
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kiss, and Ella gave one, and said in a half-whisper, 
that she did not think she left her character in very 
good hands, and then departed ; whilst Bertha sat in 
silent astonishment at the ready obedience to a request 
which, if she had made it herself, would have been, 
followed hj the moodiness of hours. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

When Ella was gone, Bertha's manner was much 
changed. It was as though she felt more at ease with 
herself, and had lost the unpleasant consciousness that 
her acts were watched and commented upon. Mildred, 
on the contrary, was more awkward. It might have 
seemed that she had topics to bring forward which 
she was studying how to introduce. She made an 
observation upon Ella's unusual height, and then 
paused for an answer, which was given her by Ber- 
tha's walking up to the sofa, and placing a note 
before her saying, "Mr. Lester begged me to give 
you this : he is gone to London." 

Mildred's speaking countenance in a moment be- 
trayed her feelings whilst she read the note; her 
face was of an ashy paleness ; when it was ended, 
she laid it down gently, and said, raising her eyes 
steadily to Bertha's, " Then the hour is come for 
action ? " 

" Mr. Lester thinks so," was Bertha's reply. 

Mildred said in a low voice, " Thank God," an<^ 
there was a pause. 

" Suspicion is the worst of all evils," observed 
Bertha. 

Mildred appeared scarcely to hear her, and only 
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answered^ "Mr. Lester tells me you will give me 
details." 

Bertlia drew her chair nearer ; it was an involun- 
tary movement of sympathy. Mildred noticed it. 
^ We have one feeling,** she said. 

" Yes, I hope so. Oh I Miss Vivian, how wiU it 
end?** 

"Not Miss Vivian, — Mildred, if you will — ^we have 
so many interests in common." She took Bertha's 
hand affectionately* 

That little movement! —Bertha could never have 
made it herself, — but it touched the secret chord of 
cherished and hidden feelings ; she forgot that Mildred 
was a Vivian as she answered, " I always hear you 
called Mildred, but few call me Bertha." 

" May I be one of the few ? It would seem most 
natural, for Edward calls you so." 

" It is strange that he should, — your brother." 

" Why strange ? where would his comfort, his hope, 
his children have been without you ? I have so often 
longed to thank you." 

" I have only done my duty," replied Bertha. 

" But none can do more. He must thank you him- 
self. He does deeply, heartily ; but perhaps he has 
never found words to say it rightly." 

" He has other things to think of than gratitude 
now," replied Bertha. 

"He ought not to have. Yet perhaps we must 
forgive him if he is engrossed. Is this determination 
his own?" 

" No ; Mr. Lester's. He thinks that concealment is 
no longer safe. Goff has been making friends with 
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one of the servants at the Rectory ; taking the letters 
to the post ; and we suspect prying into them. We 
can't tell how much he knows, but something, we are 
nearly sure, he has discovered.*' 

Mildred was silent; but her hand shook tremu- 
lously. 

Bertha went on. " We only found this out yester- 
day. Mr. Lester had no time to write, except those 
few lines. He left me to tell you all. He has no 
settled plan yet ; he says he can't form any till he 
has seen Edward ; then he means to write to you, 
and ^" 

" And what ? " Mildred regarded her anxiously. 

" He must trust to you to prepare General Vivian's 
mind for the knowledge that Edward is in England, 

unless ; it struck me whether it might be better 

that they should meet without preparation." 

" No, never ! " Mildred started up. " I beg your 
pardon ; I did not mean to be so hasty ; but it might 
be his death." 

Bertha's colour rose, and she looked much dis» 
tressed. 

** I know it has been Mr. Lester's notion," continued 
Mildred; "and it might have answered last year, 
but my father appears very much shaken within the 
last few months. We might ruin all by such incau*- 
tiousness. No one knows him," she added, her voice 
sinking. " Mr. Lester thinks him hard ; he is hard 
externally ; hard in his own eyes ; but he is a father 
stiU." 

^' But there must be no delay," said Bertha> with 
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sometbing of her former coldness and determina- 
tion. 

Mildred shrank a little from her manner ; but the 
feeling was scarcely perceptible in her tone, as she 
replied, " No, indeed ; if there is danger for Edward, 
how could there be delay?" Yet she spoke doubt- 
fully, perhaps unwilling to comprehend the possi- 
bility of danger. 

" Mr. Lester thinks that both Captain Vivian and 
Goff have reasons for being your brother's deadly 
enemies," continued Bertha. 

" I know it. There is a mystery ; but my father 
has never allowed me to approach the subject. He 
has never mentioned Edward's name since — since 
that fatal day." 

" If they are his enemies there must be danger," 
continued Bertha ; " they are both desperate men." 

Mildred clasped her hands in silent prayer. " The 
God who has protected him hitherto will protect him 
still," she said. " But I wish I could have seen Mr. 
Lester himself." 

"He felt it better not to wait," replied Bertha. 
" It was only yesterday we discovered what Goff had 
been doing. Of course there was a motive for his 
interference. Perhaps it was unwise to send our let- 
ters as we did, but we had not calculated on any risk. 
It seemed only natural that Mr. Lester should write 
to Mr. Bruce, and your letters and mine were always 
inclosed in his. Mr. Lester said it was best to go to 
London immediately, for he could not trust to any 
more letters," 

Mildred remained silent for some seconds, as if 
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forming some inward resolution ; then she looked up 
at Bertha, and said, ^^You will think of me, and 
pray for me ; none can tell the effort it will be to 
speak to my father." 

Bertha's softer feelings were touched ; and she an- 
swered gently and kindly, "God's help is always 
with those who live for the happiness of others." 

" I hope so ; if one does live for that purpose. 
Yet I have never been able to make my father 
happy." 

" General Vivian does not give me the idea of an 
unhappy man," said Bertha, with a bluntness which 
was somewhat painful. 

"Possibly not. I have heard it said before; but, 
Bertha" — the name was spoken in a tone of apology 
— "must one not live with persons daily before one 
can venture to judge of that deep question of hap- 
piness?" 

" Yes, indeed," Bertha spoke eagerly ; " I know 
none can judge." 

" Not the nearest and dearest at times," continued 
Mildred, " still less those who only see others as the 
world ha^ seen my father— in public meetings and 
formal society. It has been his pride to appear happy, 
and he has succeeded with all but me." 

"And Mr. Lester and Mrs. Robinson," observed 
Bertha. "They have always said that he was a 
crushed and broken-hearted man." 

" The wound which God makes, God will and can 
heal," said Mildred. " There is no healing for that 
which we open for ourselves." She dashed away a 
tear from her eyes, as she added, in a low voice, 
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"My poor father I his sorrow is greater than Ed- 
ward's." 

"It would scarcely seem so to those who look 
upon them,** observed Bertha. 

" Ah I I forgot," and Mildred's face became sud- 
denly animated ; " you have seen Edward. Is he 
changed? Does he look very old — older than I 
do?" and she smiled, and then, in a sadder tone, 
added, " Perhaps we may not recognise each other." 

" He does not look like General Vivian's son," re-» 
plied Bertha. 

" Then he is changed, — he was so like ! See," she 
unclasped her locket, " should you have known it ? " 

" I should have remembered it," replied Bertha, 
regarding the miniature closely. The allusion was 
painful, — for an instant it carried both back to the 
days when they had met as strangers, having a 
mutual antipathy ; and when the first thought of a 
near connection had been the death knell of their 
happiness. 

Bertha was the first to speak again. " Ella is like 
it," she said. 

" Yes, very ; much more so than Clement, though 
they are twins." 

" There is such talent in it," said Bertha, still 
looking at the miniature. 

" Yes, but Ella will surpass both her father and 
her brother in that. She is wonderfully clever." 

" Talent thrown away," said Bertha shortly. 

Her tone was like the opening of a closed door to 
Mildred. It revealed such intricacies of feeling. " Is 
it thrown away ?" she asked with some hesitation. 
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« It may not be yet, but it will be. It produces no 
fruits.'' 

" It wants culture," observed Mildred. 

'' A great deal has been given her, but it is useless.** 

" She seems young to say so." 

" Yes, if she were not so clever.'* 

" But disproportionate talent becomes awkward- 
ness," continued Mildred. 

^ That didn't strike me before. I don't know 
now that I can tell what it means." 

Mildred waited for a moment. An effort was 
needed for the reply, which at the moment she could 
scarcely make. Yet she conquered her reluctance, 
and turning from the subject of all engrossing in- 
terest, answered in a tone as unconcerned as Bertha's : 
^^ Moral powers and mental powers take different times 
for growth, I imagine. Mental powers appear to 
spring up rapidly,, whilst moral powers require a 
lifetime to come to any thing like maturity. So one 
is continually struck with a sense of disproportion 
between talent and goodness, and then comes disap- 
pointment." 

" Certainly, I don't know a more disappointing 
person than Ella," observed Bertha, in the same cold 
tone. 

" I think she is very disappointing till one begins 
to understand her." 

" Understanding doesn't help me," observed Bertha. 

" Doesn't it ? I should have thought it would have 
kept you from expecting too much." 

" But how can you help expecting a great deal 
from a person who can talk and reason like a woman 
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of thirty when she is only sixteen, and can acquire 
more knowledge in a day than others can in months^ 
or years ? " 

" According to my theory this is only intellectual 
growth," said Mildred, " and therefore must not be 
depended upon for action." 

" But it ought to be power," said Bertha. 

" Scarcely, — I should say indeed that it tends 
rather to weakness, like any other want of pro- 
portion." 

Bertha looked doubtful, and again Mildred was 
obliged to urge herself to continue the conversatioa 
by remembering that it might be long before a like 
opportunity would recur. 

" I confess to having a theory about proportion, 
very vague, and perhaps very unfounded, — but one 
must think of something when one is obliged to spend 
hours alone upon a sofa ; — an idea, it is, that the prin- 
ciples of all beauty both physical and moral are to be 
found in proportion, — that perfect beauty is nothing 
more than perfect proportion, — and that perfect 
goodness is the same. But all that is very dreamy, 
and not much to the purpose ; only I think one can 
see as one goes on in life, that the characters which 
leave the most lasting impress upon the world are 
those in which the mental and moral powers are the 
most equally balanced. So I fancy, if I had the 
management of a child, that is what I should the 
most strive to attain." 

^^ And if you had the management of Ella what 
should you do ? " 
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*' I can scarcely tell till I have seen what she is at 
home." 

^^But 70a can form some idea; what is it jou 
think she wants ?" 

^^ Sunshine/' said Mildred smiling ; and seeing that 
Bertha looked a little annoyed at not receiving a 
clearer answer, she continued, "Ella's intellectual 
growth seems to have been so rapid as to cast a shade 
over her moral growth, if one may so speak. Per- 
haps, therefore, she wants hope, encouragement, 
cheerful sympathy, and patience, to expand and 
foster her better feelings. She is morbid now, and 
wayward, and has a great tendency to unreality." 

" She is very unreal," observed Bertha. 

"Would she be if she understood herself?" inquired 
Mildred. " She deceives herself now because she 
fancies that talking of goodness, which is an effort of 
the mind, is the same thing as carrying it out in 
practice, which is the work of the heart. But I think 
she is beginning to open her eyes to the vast difference ; 
when she sees it clearly the danger I should fear 
would be despair." 

" She does fiave fits of despondency now," observed 
Bertha. 

" And I suppose then the right thing would be to 
give her encouragement," said Mildred. 

" It is so difficult, when she is continually vexing 
and disappointing one," replied Bertha. 

" Still, without encouragement — without sunshine, 
— how can there be any growth ? " asked Mildred, 
gently. 
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"Yes, I suppose you are right I dare say I 
manage her very badly." 

" She must be exceedingly trying, — especially to 
a person who has fixed principles of rights and alway9 
acts upon them.'' 

** Not always,** said Bertha quickly, " very seldom,** 

Mildred smiled. ^^ Perhaps others can judge for us 
better than we can of ourselves on such points." 

" I know we ought to give sympathy," said Bertha. 

" Yes, because one receives it ; and what should 
one be without it ? " 

A shade of sorrowful thought crossed Bertha*s face ; 
she said abruptly, " Can people acquire sympathy ? " 

" I think — I hope so. Most of us have very little 
of it by nature." 

" I have none." 

" Oh ! indeed, indeed !" Mildred raised herself up 
eagerly ; " if you had not sympathy, how could you 
have done what you have ? And Mr. Lester tells me 
of others who are indebted to you. Konald Vivian, 
for instance." 

" That is from circumstances," replied Bertha^ 
her changing voice showing the quickness of her 
feelings. 

"But if we have sympathy in any one case, it 
proves that we have the power within us, only we 
may not know how to exercise it." 

" Then it is useless." 

" Yes, till we teach ourselves better." 

" That is the question. I don't think we can teach 
ourselves ; it is a feeling,'* 

" But we make ourselves feel by action." 
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^I don't know that. I can act well without 
feeling at all." 

^'Perhaps you don't understand yonTBelf,^ said Mil« 
dred. ^^ I am sure you feel a great deal more than 
you know." 

** Whatever sympathy I may haye, it is not enough 
for the children," said Bertha. 

^ It may be their fault in a great degree ; and they 
must be so different from you." 

''Yes, Ella and Fanny are, and Clement too. I 
can understand Louisa better." 

''But I suppose it may be possible to practise 
putting oneself in the place of the children," said 
Mildred, " trying as a matter of reason to see with 
their eyes and feel with their feelings." 

" But reason won't be of any use," persisted 
Bertha. 

"I should have thought it might be. I should 
have imagined that it was one of the chief instru- 
ments which Grod has given us to help us to guide 
others ; one of the great causes of the superiority of 
a mature mind over a young one." 

"I don't understand," said Bertha, as shortly as 
before, but with a greater show of interest. 

Mildred felt that she must follow the leading of her 
strange companion, who seemed to have no perception 
that this was not the moment for carrying on abstract 
inquiries upon education, so she continued : 

" I suppose this kind of reasoning, and trying to 
place oneself in the position of another, is the best 
way of learning sympathy ; and children we see can't 
avail themselves of it thoroughly, for they don't know 
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what a grown-up person feels. But we have passed 
through childhood and youth, and have only to make 
an effort of memory to recall our own difficulties, and 
by that means understand their troubles." 

^^ But all children are not alike," persisted Bertha. 
" How is it possible to reason upon feelings which we 
have never had?" 

^^Imagination, I suppose, may help us," said Mil- 
dred, "and books — fiction, which many grave people 
laugh at. Whatever displays human nature truly, is 
an assistance to the lesson of sympathy. And then 
too the least sympathy invites confidence, and confix 
dence is experience, and experience enables us to give 
greater sympathy. You see there is a continued re- 
action if we can only make up our minds to begin." 

"And how would you show Ella sympathy?" in- 
quired Bertha, her mind turning at once from gene- 
ral theories to a direct object. 

"I know how I should act myself," replied Mildred. 
" I could not venture to say what any other person 
should do." 

" But what would you do yourself ? " 

" I think I should try always to bear in mind her 
constitutional indolence, and so, as a beginning, not 
expect her to be energetic ; and whenever she did 
exert herself, I should praise her, even for a very 
flight amount of energy. Then as to her pride and 
self-will, I should endeavour to make allowance for 
them, by judging her not according to what strictly 
speaking she ought to be, but according to the effort 
which she would need to be humble and obedient. I 
should remember too that her very talents are her 
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temptatioii) causing her to be carried away by feeling 
and excitement, and I should try to throw myself into 
her pursuits, for the very purpose of being a balance 
to her mind. Perhaps by this kind of watchfulness 
I might avoid irritating her or being irritated myself? 
which I am sure I should be otherwise." 

" Yes,'* replied Bertha, speaking more freely when 
she found that Mildred could share, or at least com- 
prehend her difficulties, "that is the great trouble 
after all ; she is provoking and I am angry, and then I 
dare say I speak out quickly." 

" She has made me speak out quickly several timea 
since she has been here," replied Mildred. "I am 
just beginning to learn to think twice before I find 
fault." 

"But don't you find that spoils her?" inquired 
Bertha. " I am sure people require to be stirred by 
a quick word now and then." 

" Quick words are sometimes very good for quick 
natures," replied Mildred, " but I doubt if they are 
good with slow ones." 

" Ella^ slow ! oh, no ; she is immensely quick." 

" Intellectually, not morally. I think quick words 
repel her, and make her creep like a snail into its 
shell. Besides, I fancy they only do if one is gene- 
rally very affectionate in manner ; that in a degree 
neutralises the quickness." 

** And I am not affectionate, I know," said Bertha, 
candidly. " I dare say Ella has complained of me." 

" She thinks you are more fond of the little ones," 
was Mildred's evasive answer, and Bertha, not satis- 
fied, put the question again more directly. 
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^ I can scarcely call it complaint,'' replied MildrecL 
^She thinks jou don't understand her, but she is 
quite aware that a great deal is her own fault." 

*'And do you understand her?" inquired Bertha 
quickly. 

^' I am not sure that I do^ but I see some things ia, 
her very like my brother. I don't encourage her 
though in that notion of not being understood; it 
is an excuse for a great deal of sentimentality^ and 
even selfishness of feeling in young people. I always 
tell her that you and every one else would under- 
stand her if she would only try to act up to her prin- 
ciples, and be humble and considerate ; but it is such 
an age for moods, and &ncies, and pet grie&, one 
must be merciful to it." 

Bertha had not been at all merciful to Mildred, 
who was nearly tired out, but there had been a pain- 
ful fascination in this conversation with a person 
whom hitherto she had regarded with a kind of re- 
spectful antipathy, which carried her beyond what she 
had in any way intended. It was a pleasure to be 
drawn on, even though in a certain degree against 
her wilL She did not see that on Mildred's side there 
was a continual effort ; she only felt that even if they 
differed, they were not antagonistic. Mildred had 
said nothing hard of Ella, quite the contrary ; yet she 
could see and acknowledge her faults: and neither 
had she been flattering to herself ; she had suggested 
indeed, several possible blunders in education, but it 
was always as though she herself was the person 
liable to make them. The effect of the conversation 
was unquestionably soothing, and when at length 
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Bertha was recalled from it \>j the striking of the 
clock, which warned her that it was time to return 
home, she rose with evident regret. 

The feeling was not shared by Mildred, — solitude, 
leisure for thought, was her one longing desire. Yet 
even then she could throw herself into Bertha's cha- 
racter ; and she asked again, as a special favour, that 
Ella might be allowed to remain. 

It was a weU-timed and well-turned request. 
Bertha liked deference. She was a little sensitive as 
to her position with the children, and had an unde- 
fined dread of Mildred's influence and interference. 
Two aunts on different sides might very well have 
found matter for disagreement; but Mildred was 
thoroughly unselfish, and had no love of power. 
Bertha's answer was very cordial. She was quite 
sure that her mother would consent ; there could not 
be any objection if General Vivian liked it 

The point settled, Ella was summoned. 

The look of delight which followed the announce- 
ment of the permission was a little painful to Bertha ; 
but she had learnt something, much indeed, in that 
half hour's interview with Mildred, and, instead of 
thinking of her own chilled' feelings, she threw her- 
self into Ella's pleasure. " Shall you want any books 
sent you, Ella? The Cleve carrier will call to- 
morrow morning." 

" Aunt Bertha, thank you! yes;" and Ella's eyes 
sparkled at this unlooked-for instance of considera- 
tion. She ran out of the room to make out a list 

Bertha drew near to Mildred. Now, for the first 
time, she perceived that the conversation had been 

VOL. u. V 
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carried on too long. Yet Mildred smiled, and said 
she should be quite well after luncheon. 

" Strong people forget what weak ones feel," said; 
Bertha, in a tone of self-reproach. 

" And weak ones are a great trouble and burden 
to strong ones; but I am most grateful to jou for 
having come." 

" I hope I shan't forget what you have said," ob- 
served Bertha, bluntlj. 

Mildred smiled. " I dare say I make many mis- 
takes. It is all theory, — I have had no practical 
experience." # 

" But you must have thought a good deal." 

" About my own faults ; that teaches more than 
any thing." 

" May I come and see you again sometimes ? " 

A very awkward question. General Vivian might 
not at all like to see Miss Campbell frequently at his 
house. 

Mildred could only answer it honestly. ** Will you 
let me write and ask you to come ? It may be the 
best plan." 

Bertha understood, and coloured deeply. 

" It is not my will, nor my doing, you will believe, 
I am sure," said Mildred, timidly. 

Bertha felt very contradictory, but she was too 
good to give way to the feeling. " I suppose it may 
be the best plan," she answered, in a tone tolerably 
free from restraint. 

" Thank you very much for understanding ; but 
I shall hear from you." 

" Yes ; if there is any thing to communicate. I 
scarcely see what there can be." 
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" One lives always in fear and expectation," said 
Mildred. She sighed, and the sigh revealed to 
Bertha that the sister's anxiety was far keener than 
her own could be. 

She reproached herself, and said, *' I have been 
troubling you about Ell% and asking your advice, — 
I ought not to have done it now.** 

^^ It has done me good, by distracting my thoughts^ 
I shall try not to think till the time comes» Mr. 
Lester, you suppose, will write to-morrow ? " 

" I imagine so. He was going direct to your 
brother, and I know he is anxious that no time 
should be lost.** 

" Then God help us all ! " said Mildred ; and Bertha 
silently echoed the prayer, 

Ella came back again with the list of books, and 
asked a good many questions about home, to which 
Bertha answered fully and kindly ; but Mildred did 
not speak again until just at the last moment, when, 
as Bertha was wishing her a final good-b'ye, she said, 
in a voice so low as to be inaudible to Ella, " If 
Mr. Lester is away, keep Clement at home." 

" Yes, if I can ; but he is so wilful." 

Bertha departed; and Mildred, too tired to talk 
more to Ella, or even to listen to reading, lay quite 
still, thinking upon the practical experience which 
life had given her of all that is involved in that 
common word — wilfuL 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

^Has the postman been yet, Louisa?" It was 
Mrs. Campbell's question when she came down to 
breakfast on the second daj after Bertha's visit 
to the Hall, and it was addressed to Louisa as a 
matter of course, for no one else was so certain to be 
on the watch — at least so Mrs. Campbell thought 
She was not aware that Bertha, in her anxiety, had 
stationed herself at the shrubbery gate to intercept 
the letters before they were delivered at the house. 
Louisa's answer was in the negative ; but almost im- 
mediately afterwards Bertha entered, laid the letters 
on the table, and left the room. Louisa saw that 
Bertha had secured her own; Mrs. Campbell saw 
nothing but that there was a long epistle from an old 
friend, and this she began to read. 

Bertha came back to read prayers and make break- 
fast ; again, no one but Louisa noticed that she was 
less quiet and indifferent than usual, and certainly 
no one else would have had the quickness to suspect 
the cause, or the overweening curiosity to inquire 
into it But Louisa had no mercy when the indul- 
gence of her besetting propensity was in question, 
and as soon as they were seated at the breakfast 
table she began the attack. " Aunt Bertha, when is 
Mr. Lester coming back ? " 
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" I don't know, my dear.'* 

" But he is only gone for a few days, is he ?" 

" I can't say, my dear." 

" Eachel said she hoped he would return soon,** 

" Very possibly, my dear." 

A pause, and a little diversion of Louisa's thoughts, 
from the fact that Betsy came in with a message 
from a poor woman, which of course she fully at- 
tended to. But she began again. *'Mr. Lester is 
gone to London, isn't he, Aunt Bertha?" 

" I believe so." 

"Rachel said she thought you would hear if he were 
coming back to-day or to-morrow, because he told 
her that perhaps he might be obliged to send her 
a message through you instead of writing himself." 

" Perhaps so." 

"But can't I give the message for you? I am 
going up to the Bectory after breakfast." 

" Thank you, Louisa," — Bertha's tone was chilling 
and reproachful,-— "but I can take care of my own 
messages." 

"Oh! I beg your pardon. Aunt Bertha; I only 
meant to save you the trouble." Louisa was 
satisfied then. She had learnt what she wished to 
know, that Mr. Lester had written. She went on : 
" Then if Mr. Lester doesn't come back, Eachel may 
come and stay here, mayn't she ? " 

" We will see about it." 

Here Mrs. Campbell interposed: "I can't have 
Bachel staying here. She can come to drink tea as 
she did last night ; but I don't want her this week j 
the servants are busy." 

F 3 
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" Mr. Lester must be coining back by Saturday,** 
persisted Louisa, in a disappointed tone. 

"Very likely, my dear, but I cant have Rachel 
staying here ; I won't allow it.** 

Louisa looked extremely disconcerted, and repeated 
that Mr. Lester would be at home on Saturday, and 
then they should not have Rachel for weeks. 

** Louisa, that is very perverse," said Bertha. 
" You know that Mr. Lester never objects to Rachel's 
coming here, except when she has some special en- 
gagement at home." 

** I don't understand. What is all this fuss about 
Rachel and Mr. Lester ? " inquired Mrs. Campbell. 

Bertha's quick reply was, " Oh ! nothing of any 
consequence ;" which did not satisfy Mrs. Campbell. 

" But where is Mr. Lester ? When did you say he 
was coming home?" 

" Some time this week he hopes it may be," replied 
Bertha. 

"When he does come he can bring down that 
packet of tea for us," observed Mrs. CampbeU. " Re- 
member you ask him. Bertha." 

" I don't know the exact day when he is coming," 
replied Bertha. 

" He must be back by Sunday," persisted Louisa. 

"Or he must have some one to take his duty," 
observed Fanny, delighted at the idea of novelty, 

"He will sure to be back by Saturday," said 
Clement, in a very moody tone. " I never knew him 
stay away yet." 

" What is to keep him, Bertha ; do you know ? 
Have you heard from him ?" 
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Louisa's eyes sparkled with amusement. Her 
grandmamma had asked precisely the question she 
was longing to put. 

Bertha could not avoid a direct answer. " I had a 
few lines from him, this morning," she said. "He 
does not mention when he shall be at home." 

" But is it business he is gone for, or what ? It 
was quite a sudden notion." 

"Rachel said she thought he was gone to see a 
friend," observed Louisa. 

"My dear Louisa^ I didn't ask you. Pray don't 
answer unless you are spoken to. Your aunt will 
tell me. Is it any friend we know, Bertha ?" 

Louisa whispered loudly to Fanny that she was sure 
it was Mr. Bruce, because she happened to see the di- 
rection of a parcel Mr. Lester took with him, and it was 
the same as that on Mr. Bruce's letters ; and Fanny 
communicated the fact to Clement; whilst Bertha, 
blushing and hesitating, answered, evasively, that she 
never inquired into Mr. Lester's private affairs. 

" That is no answer, my dear Bertha ; what is all 
this mystery ? I can't bear mysteries. Why shouldn't 
you say to me that he is gone to see Mr. Bruce, if he 
is gone ? " Mrs. Campbell spoke very fretfully, and 
Louisa glanced at Clement in triumph. 

Bertha felt she must speak out at once : " Mr. Les- 
ter talked of seeing Mr. Bruce," she replied ; " and he 
says to-day that he is kept in London, because Mr. 
Bruce is not very well. He doesn't mention the day 
of his return, and he thinks it may be necessary to 
provide for his Sunday duty. He writes, besides, 
about some little parish matters." 

F 4 
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" Well ! but let me see the letter ; can't you show it 
me?" 

" There are one or two things private in it," said 
Bertha ; '* I am afraid he wouldn't like it." 

That was sufficient to annoy Mrs. Campbell for the 
whole day. If Louisa had wished to render every 
one about her uncomfortable, she had most certainly 
succeeded ; and she had punished herself too, for she 
was very quick in discovering the impression she had 
made, and could see plainly that it was not likely to 
be a smooth day with Aunt Bertha. 

She said very little during the remainder of the 
breakfast, and when it was over went up to Clement. 

" Clement, what is the matter about Mr. Lester and 
Mr. Bruce ? and why does Aunt Bertha make such 
a mystery about it aU?" 

"I don't know ; how should I?" was Clement's 
blunt reply. 

" But you do know something, I am sure." 

" Not L How you do teaze, Louisa ! " 

" And how cross you are, Clement I and you were 
cross all yesterday ; it was that reckoning made you 
cross. Who gave it to you to do ? Did Mr. Lester ?" 

" Nonsense, nobody. What on earth do you pry 
into my concerns for?" Clement spoke very im- 
patiently, and made his escape as soon as he could ; 
Louisa looking after him, and thinking that some- 
thing strange must be going on, when every one was 
so easily put out. And what was Clement calcu- 
lating ? She would find out that, if she did nothing 
else. 

Bertha had a better excuse for being put out than 
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anj one else. The last thing she would have desired 
was that the children or her mother should believe 
there was at this time a mystery connected with Mr. 
Lester's movements. There was enough to make her 
anxious, without the dread of incaution and idle 
curiosity in those with whom she lived. 

Mr. Lester's letter was short, and by no means 
satisfactory. 

" My dear Miss Campbell, 
" I arrived yesterday, about five o'clock, and found 
my friend very far from well. He has had an attack 
of influenza, which confines him to his bed. He is 
improving, but I don't think it would quite do to let 
him travel to-morrow. It is possible that I shall be 
obliged to make arrangements for having my Sunday 
duty taken ; the week days are provided for. I have 
not been able to say any thing about business. I will 
write again as soon as I can. I shall send a few lines 
to Miss Vivian. Will you please give the enclosed 
note to RacheL I trust her quite to your care. 

" Li haste, most sincerely yours, 

"Robert Lester." 

Li the postscript were a few directions about some 
poor people, whom Bertha was taking charge of; and 
the last words were, " I need scarcely urge upon you 
caution and great watchfulness, especially as regards 
occupying Clement, and keeping him out of mischief. 
You may be certain I shall return the very earliest 
day possible." 

Perhaps Bertha could scarcely have expected, in 
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reason, any thing more decisive in this, Mr. Lester's 
first letter ; but suspense was intensely trying to her, 
and now it was aggravated by the knowledge of 
Edward Vivian's illness, which might protract it con- 
siderably. She felt sadly faithless, and conscience 
painfully reproached her for it ; but it seemed as i^ 
for the first time, the magnitude of the interests at 
stake were revealed to her. 

It was as though she had gone on in a dream of 
hope for years before, never really hoping or expect- 
ing any thing ; talking of the changes which might 
some day come, without really anticipating them. 
Only within the last few days, since Mr. Lester him- 
self had acknowledged that the moment for action was 
arrived, had she dared to realise to herself the possi- 
bilities of success or of failure. 

It required all Bertha's conscientiousness to bring 
her mind to the contemplation of her ordinary work. 
But she was a person who could never waste time 
in useless regrets or fears ; each hour in the day had 
its occupation marked, and she was almost scrupu- 
lously exact in keeping to it. A few minutes of 
leisure were however always to be found directly 
after breakfast, whilst the children were preparing 
their lessons; and, taking advantage of them, she 
pleased herself by carrying Rachel's note to the Rec- 
tory instead of sending it. There was something in 
the gay smile and the affectionate glance that 
would meet her there, which was soothing even 
when she could not open her mind, and tell all 
her anxieties ; and perhaps one of Bertha's few 
self-deceptions might have been discovered in 
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the excuses which she made, when any thing par- 
ticularly vexatious had occurred at the Lodge, to go 
to the Rectory, and spend a quarter of an hour with 
Bachel. 

Eachel was met in the porch, with her bonnet and 
shawl on. She had expected a letter, and not receiving 
one, was going to the Lodge to make inquiries. She 
ran up to Bertha eagerly : " Dear Miss Campbell, how 
kind of you ! and you have a note ! " She seized it 
eagerly, and then recollecting herself, added : " May 
I read it ? you won't think it rude ? But you must 
come in and sit down by the fire ; it is very cold this 
morning." 

Even in her anxiety for news from her father, she 
could not forget consideration for one present with 
her ; and Bertha was taken into the study, and the 
fire was stirred, and she was made to unfasten her 
cloak, and then Rachel turned away to the window 
to peruse her precious note. It was read through 
twice, and a kiss given to the name at the bottom ; 
but still Rachel stood looking out of the window 
with a watery mist dimming her eyes. Bertha, seated 
by the fire, waited patiently. She knew well the 
struggle that was going on in the poor child's mind. 
Rachel had never calculated upon the possibility of 
her father's being away more than two days. But it 
was a calm voice which spoke at last, only rather 
lower and more restrained in its accent than was 
wont ; and if tears were gathering in Rachel's eyes, 
they were not allowed to go further, as she stood 
again by Bertha's side, and said : " He doesn't know 
when he shall come back." 
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" Not exactly the day, dear Eachel ; but it can't be 
long." 

^' Can't it ? but he promised, he thought he should 
be back to-morrow." A rush of sorrow rose up in 
Bachel's throat, but she swallowed it with a strong 
effort. "I don't mean to be wrong, Miss Campbell, I 
want to bear it, — I will," — and there was another 
effort at self-command. 

^* Yes, because small trials come to us from the 
same Hand as great ones." 

^' Thank you;" and Eachel put her arm fondly 
round Bertha ; ^' that is just what papa would say. 
It does me more good than telling me the time will 
soon pass," she added, as an April smile brightened 
her face. " But you think he will come ? " 

" Certainly, the very first day he can. He must, 
you know, for the sake of his parish." 

^^ And for mine ; what should I do without him ? It 
is so lonely." 

That was a little unmeant reproach to Bertha. It 
seemed very hard that she could not at once take 
Eachel to the Lodge, but she knew it would not do 
to propose it. Her mind was set at rest, however, by 
Eachel's saying : " Papa tells me that if I don't hear 
from him about his coming home to-morrow, he shall 
ask Aunt Mildred to let me go to the Hall. I shall 
enjoy that excessively, but it won't be like having 
papa." 

" You will have Ella, too, as a companion," said 
Bertha. 

" Shall I ? How very nice ! Yet I thought she 
was coming back." 
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** Miss Vivian wants her to stay. She thinks her 
grandpapa will Kke it." 

"Will he really?** Rachel seemed about to add 
something very energetic ; but she stopped, and con- 
cluded by saying, " Did you see Aunt Mildred yes- 
terday?" 

" Yes, for an hour nearly. We had a long talk." 

" And you think — ^yes, I am sure you think as I 
do — that she is very 1 don't know what tp say- 
not at all like any one else." 

" No, very unlike." 

** And Ella is so fond of her ! " continued EacheL 
** She sent me a little note the other day, and told 
me that she was beginning to love her just as I said 
she would. It will be very nice going there ; only if 
papa could be there too ^" and she heaved a sigh. 

" We can't have all we wish," said Bertha. 

It was a truism ; yet Rachel's simple humility took 
it as it was intended, and she replied, " No, I ought 
to remember that ; I ought to be thankful. And the 

Hall will be very pleasant, and " she stopped, for 

tears would come in spite of her efforts. 

" Doesn't papa say any thing else in his note ?" in- 
quired Bertha, wishing to distract her thoughts. 

" Yes, one thing — I forgot." Rachel read it through 
again. "He has left his pocket-book behind him; 
he wants me to look in it, and send him a receipted 
bill that is in it. He says if I am in any doubt, you 
will tell which it is. It is a school bill, which he paid 
in Cleve the other day." 

"Perhaps we had better find the pocket-book at 
once," said Bertha, looking at her watch. " I have 
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just ten minutes to spaxe. Then we can settle whicli 
is the bill." 

"I saw it yesterday, I remember," said Eachel, 
searching about the room. " I thought why he had 
left it. Oh I here it is." She gave it to Bertha. 

"You had better open it," said Bertha, retum-r 
ing it. 

" There are such loads of papers ! " Rachel took 
them out, one after the other. "This — no, it is a note ; 
and this is a list of school children ; and these arer 
letters. — ^I don't think the bill is here." 

" Perhaps that may be it," said Bertha, pointing 
to a folded paper which had a name written on tha 
back. 

" I don't know ; it may be." Eachel opened and; 
looked at it. "I don't think — it isn't a receipt — 
what does it mean ? " She put the paper into Bertha's 
hands. 

Bertha read : — 

" Three months after the death of my father, I pro- 
mise to pay John Vivian, Esq., or order, the sum of 
five thousand pounds. Value received. 

" Edward Bbuce Vivian," 

"Dear Miss Campbell, arn't you well?" Bertha's- 
colourless cheek, her fixed gaze, might well warrant 
the question. 

She started. "What did you say? Yes, I am,' 
very well, thank you. It is not the bill, I think. 
Hadn't you better ask the servants if they have seen 
it?" 
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" Perhaps I had." Eachel was frightened by 
Bertha's manner^ She hardly knew what she was to 
ask the servants ; but she ran away, glad to be out of 
the room. 

Bertha was alone — the strange paper in her hand; 
but she could scarcely read it again — the letters 
swam before her eyes. Yet her thoughts, her powers 
of reasoning were singularly clear. It must mean, 
it could not mean anything but that Edward Vivian 
had deceived them ; that he had really been involved 
to an extent five times as great as he had ever ac- 
knowledged ; that he had extricated himself by means 
calculated to exasperate any father, most especially a 
man with General Vivian's jealous sense of justice, 
his keen family pride and personal dignity, reckon- 
ing upon that as already his own, to which his only 
claim lay in his father's will. She recalled Mr. Les- 
ter's manner during his last conversation, and fancied 
now that his tone of despondency was greater than 
she had ever known it. Perhaps he had only lately, 
in his interview with General Vivian, been made 
aware of the extent of Edward's offence ; perhaps he 
had not liked to give her his true reason for going to 
London, and had seized upon Goff's interference with 
the letters as an excuse ; perhaps, when he said that 
the hour for the decisive step was arrived, it was from 
the conviction that Edward had sinned beyond the 
hope of pardon, except by a final, despairing appeal 
to mercy. 

Bertha's fears gave strength to her convictions; 
yet even in this there was much to perplex her. 
A paper so important left to chance, placed in a 
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pocket-book with trifling memoranda, and, as it 
seemed, forgotten, — ^very unlike that was to Mr.Lester, 
80 careful and particular as he was in all matters of 
business. And how did it come into his possession ? 
How long had he kept it from her? These were ques- 
tions not to be solved. She heard Rachel returning, 
and her impulse was to restore the paper to its place ; 
but a second thought made her hesitate. It might be 
unsafe. Mr. Lester might have forgotten it. It 
seemed better to take care of it, and then tell him 
what she had done. Happily, Bertha's conscience 
was so free from any double motive, that she had no 
cause to mistrust her own intentions, and safe in the 
certainty of Mr. Lester's kind interpretation of her 
actions, she took possession of the mysterious docu- 
ment ; whilst Rachel came back with a forlorn face, 
having heard no tidings of the receipted bill. 

Bertha was too anxious to be willing to wait till 
further search had been made, and even in the ex- 
citement of her feelings and the perplexity of her 
thoughts, was conscious that the ten minutes she had 
given herself were expired ; and Rachel, knowing 
her strict punctuality, would not ask her to stay a 
moment beyond the appointed time, but insisted upon 
looking through the pocket-book papers again herself, 
and promised to bring the bill to the Lodge to be 
inspected if it were found. Just at the last minute 
Bertha thought whether it would be wise to tell 
Rachel that she had taken the paper ; but she felt a 
little shy of confessing what might appear a liberty, 
and was afraid of exciting remark. She fancied^ 
besides, that Rachel was not likely to miss it^ as she 
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had scarcely looked at it^ and certainly did not under- 
stand what it meant. 

Bertha^ therefore, went home to teach the children, 
give directions to the servants, wait upon her mother, 
and, in the midst of all^ to ponder upon the painful 
light which had thus suddenly been cast upon the 
family affairs. Eachel remained in the study, and 
went through the papers carefully again ; this time, 
perhaps because she was not flurried by Bertha's 
occasional glances at the timepiece, she found the bill 
without any difficulty: and then, having a vague 
recollection that she had missed something which 
ought to be there, took another survey in search of 
the old dirty-looking paper which she had put into 
Bertha's hands, and which at the time she remembered 
to have thought very unlike all the rest. 

Most provoking it was, just as she was going to 
sit down to read, to be hindered in this way; but 
now the old paper was gone. Twice she went 
through the letters and notes as they were folded 
in the pocket-book ; then she unfolded and examined 
them, looked under the table, under the chairs, under 
books and sofa cushions, in every place where such a 
paper was the most unlikely to be found, and at last 
went again to the kitchen to confide her troubles to 
Anne. 

And Anne was standing in the back yard, and a 
door which led from it into the Eectory lane was 
open, and near this door was Goff, haunting the 
premises still, and trying to make friends with Anne 
at home, as he had not met her the day before in the 
village. Rachel came out, full of her annoyance, with 
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an idea that by means of a sweeping-brush Anne 
would be able to penetrate into the secret recesses of 
any hiding-place in which the tiresome paper should 
have secreted itself. And she gave a full descriptioii 
of it to the best of her ability ; said that it was old and 
discoloured, and was written in a scrawly hand, with 
a great name signed at the bottom which she thought 
was Edward Vivian ; and that she remembered what 
it was like especially, because Miss Campbell turned 
so pale just when the paper was given her that she 
fancied it must be something written on it which 
frightened her. Of course it was not that, because 
it was only an old kind of bill, and there was 
nothing really the matter with Miss Campbell. To 
all which details Anne gave very little heed, though 
promising to use her best endeavours to assist 
Rachel's wishes, and to pick up every piece of paper 
she might see on the ground in the hope of dis- 
covering the truant. 

Anne did not heed, but Goff did ; and when Anne, 
at Rachel's request, went back with her to the study, 
Goff, cool, reckless, desperate in danger as in the 
carrying out of schemes of guilt, hurried to the 
Grange to communicate to Captain Vivian what he 
had heard, and discuss the plans which it might be 
necessary to adopt in the probability that the missing 
paper was the evidence of their guilt and the cause 
of Mr. Lester's sudden departure. 
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CHAP. XXXVL 

No news from Mr. Lester the following morning. 
Bertha had looked forward to the post with intense 
anxiety ; and when the blank " no letters to-day** was 
heard from Louisa, as the postman passed the gate, 
her heart sickened with disappointment. She had 
waited hoping to hear of his return, and intending to 
delay any inquiry as to the paper in her possession 
until she could see him. Since the discovery of 
Goff 's interference she had a superstitious dread of 
trusting any thing which might be of consequence to 
the post ; and the more she considered the subject 
in calm moments, examining carefully the signature, 
and going over in her own mind all that she had ever 
heard as connected with Edward Vivian's affairs, the 
more her first feelings were altered, whilst a strong 
conviction forced itself upon her that the document 
of which in so singular a manner she had become 
possessed was false. The writing unquestionably 
strikingly resembled Mr. Vivian's, but it was stiff 
and careful ; not such as his would have been under 
any pressure of anxiety. There were slight dif- 
ferences in the letters also, but these could not be so 
much depended upon, because years tend very much 
to alter handwriting, and she could not well recollect 
what her brother-in-law's had been so long ago. But 
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that which most weighed with Bertha was the full 
belief, impressed upon her mind by family troubles, 
that his debts had never amounted to more than one 
fifth of the sum named in the paper. Mr. Lester 
doubtless must, like herself, have had suspicions upon 
the subject, and the paper must be connected, she 
felt sure, with his London journey ; perhaps he did 
not say so for fear of exciting false hopes ; perbapfi— • 
but that was all a mystery, not to be dwelt upon if 
she wished to keep her mind quiet ; o&ly Bertha felt 
that whether her conjectures were true or false, the 
discovery of the paper threw light upon General 
Vivian's feelings, and gave him a claim to sympathy 
fully as much as to censure. 

Nothing of this anxiety was shown outwardly. The 
quietness of Bertha's ordinary manner was an as- 
sistance to her in keeping up the necessaty self-*re- 
straint She was so grave usually, that no one 
noticed a shade more or less, except it might be 
Louisa, and even she was often baffied by her aunt's 
composure. Yet it was a serious effort during the 
day to keep her wandering thoughts in order, and go 
through the routine of lessons ; and the pre-occupa- 
tion of her mind, added to a natural want of observa- 
tion and quick penetration into character, prevented 
her from watching Clement, or discovering in him any 
thing which might have led her to think that his 
heart was ill at ease. 

That first deception had led him on much further 
than he intended. When Captain Vivian met him 
the day succeeding his visit, and proposed to him to 
repeat it, asking, as a favour, that, besides giving 
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Iiim help for amusement, he would assist him in a 
case which was a question of business, Clement had 
nothing to fall back upon to support his weak will, 
and, of course, yielded ; and a second visit inyolved a 
third, still apparently innocent, but making him, after 
the excitement was over, very uneasy, and enabling 
Captain Vivian to discover in the course of conversa- 
tion all he required to know as to Mr. Lester's 
movements, where he was likely to be in London, and 
the probability of his return ; Clement telling every- 
thing with perfect simplicity, and never for one 
moment suspecting a meaning in this apparent in- 
terest 

And he flattered himself, too, that he was gaining 
something by the intercourse. Captain Vivian talked 
to him of the sea and his fancy for it, and gave him 
some useful advice not unmixed with flattery, pro- 
mising, any day that he could manage it, to take him for 
a short sail, merely that he might have a few practical 
lessons, which were better, he said, than any talking. 
If it had only not been against Clement's conscience, 
he would quite have enjoyed going to the Grange, 
especially as he found that by some means he was 
free from Bonald's warning voice. Both days he had 
been there Bonald had been absent, sent by his father 
on some business to Cleve, or over the hills; and 
Captain Vivian had cautioned Clement playfully 
against mentioning his visit, saying, that when they 
had made out their puzzling questions, he meant to 
surprise him with his cleverness, for Bonald never 
fancied he had a head for reckoning. 

There had been a proposal that they should meet 
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again on this day, still with the excuse of what Cap-^ 
tain Vivian called business ; and Clement had given 
an evasive answer, which left it at his option to go or 
not, as he might choose. So his conscience was tole- 
rably easy for the present, though the past weighed 
upon him most uncomfortably. 

It was not likely that Bertha should suspect any 
of this evil. Clement had kept regularly to hours, 
and walked once with his sisters, and was attentive 
to his studies. This afternoon, also, after some de- 
mur, he agreed to go with them over the hills to 
Greystone Gorge, to see Barney Wood ; and although 
Bertha was not at all fond of being left in any way in 
charge of Clement, feeling that her control was not 
sufficient for him, she was satisfied that he seemed 
more disposed than usual to be obedient. Perhaps 
it was the consciousness of his unacknowledged fault 
which made him particularly grave and quiet. 

It was a long walk, and the days were now so 
short that it was necessary to leave home early. 
Without Clement, indeed. Bertha might have hesi- 
tated about undertaking the expedition; for it was 
unpleasant to return over the hills alone, or only with 
the children, when it was growing dark, and Barney 
Wood's cottage had not the best possible reputation. 
His mother, who was dead, had been Goff s daughter ; 
and report said, that the crafty smuggler made use 
of his son-in-law's house as a resort for himself and 
his comrades, in case of necessity. It was certainly 
very much out of the way of inspection, although with- 
in an easy distance of Dark Head Point, and not very 
far from the Grange, — all advantages to persons en- 
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gaged in the contraband traffic carried on to sucli an 
extent upon that part of the coast. Dark Head 
Point was well known to be the general rendezvous 
of the smugglers. It was the highest headland in 
the neighbourhood, and from it they could keep a 
strict watch over the country for miles ; and, though 
called inaccessible from the shore, it was said that 
the practised foot of the smuggler could find a footing 
upon narrow ledges, which scarcely a goat could 
venture to tread ; and that the tubs, when landed^ 
were often hidden in recesses of the cliffs, which the 
preventive men, with all their hardihood, could not 
reach. But all this was but hearsay. Smugglers have 
a code of honour peculiarly their own, and no one of 
the Encombe band had ever yet been known to betray 
the secrets of his comrades ; whilst the villagers would 
have believed it an act of the grossest treachery to 
reveal aught, either by word or look, concerning the 
traffic in which so many of those nearest and dearest 
to them were deeply engaged. 

It was a difficult task intrusted to Mr. Lester, that 
of guiding these lawless people : to himself they were 
uniformly civil, and, for the most part, there was 
little more to find fault with amongst them than 
amongst the generality of their class. Drunkenness 
was the prevailing vice, but there were few petty 
thefts; the children were sent regularly to school; 
the wives worked diligently at home ; the attendance 
at church on the Sunday was as regular as it com- 
monly is in a seafaring place; on the week-days, 
few men would have been found, in any village 
of the size, able to leave their daily work. Only 
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now and then, some affray with the preventive men 
roused the fiercer passions of the people, and re- 
vealed the depth of the mischief which, at other 
times, was doing its work secretly, but surely. And 
it was not easy to find occasicms for warning, where 
the offence was so carefully concealed. The men 
called themselves fishermen ; their boats were osten- 
sibly fishing boats, and, indeed, often used for that 
purpose ; they were connected, too, with other smug- 
gling bands along the coast, and it was customary to 
shift the offence from one to the other, till it became 
almost impossible to attach it to any individual But> 
worse than all, they were unquestionably supported 
and encouraged by powerful example; and whilst 
Captain Vivian remained in the village, Mr. Lester 
felt bitterly that all hope of really improving his 
people, or teaching them the actual culpability 
of their conduct, was vain. Yet with him there 
was even greater difficulty in fixing the offence, 
than with the lower classes. The vessel kept off 
the coast, and known to belong to him, and to 
be engaged in smuggling expeditions, was owned 
nominally by another person, and was ostensibly a 
trading vessel, which went backwards and forwards 
for apparently innocent purposes of business. It had 
even been searched, but nothing had been found. 
Yet there was no more real doubt of its being used 
for smuggling purposes, than that the man chiefiy 
connected with it was a lawless villain ; all that was 
needed was proof, and proof was never at hand. 

It seemed hard to visit the sins of the guilty upon 
the innocent ; harder still, when it was known that 
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temptation and threats were used in the village to 
no slight extent ;, and that those who would not join 
the smugglers from interest, were compelled to do so 
fi:om fear. This had been the case, in some degree, 
with Mark Wood, the father of little Barney. He 
had been a quiet, respectable man, till he married 
GofiTs daughter. Even then he seemed anxious to 
keep himself aloof from the evil practices prevalent 
around him ; but once nearly connected with a man 
of bad principle, and he could not again set himself 
free. Mr. Lester had been a friend to Mark and to 
his wife ; he had attended her through a long illness, 
and been with her at the moment of death ; and at 
that time it seemed that the unhappy husband's heart 
was open to good impressions, and Mr. Lester, anxious 
to follow them up, had taken especial notice of his 
sickly boy, left without a mother's care. With the 
assistance of Rachel and Bertha Campbell, he had 
provided Barney with comforts, and even luxuries, in 
the wish to keep up his influence with the father by 
the means of his child. But the case was not as 
hopeful now as it had been. Goff was more fre- 
quently at the cottage ; his son-in-law was with him 
oftener in other places. It had even been reported 
that Mark Wood was to be seen, late at night, watch- 
ing on Dark. Head Point; but this was only report, 
and Mr. Lester could not Iteave the sick boy to suffer, 
because his father was yielding to evil example. He 
still allowed Bertha and Rachel to visit him, and 
aided them in any little plans for the child's com- 
fort, often making an excuse to visit the boy himself, 
with the desire of meeting the father, and gaining an 
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insight into his habits. But, once a smuggler, and 
Mark Wood's sense of honour and truth was as per- 
verted as that of his companions. He would treat 
Mr, Lester with civility, listen to his advice, and show 
himself grateful for his kindness ; but there was no 
more confidence between them. Mark had given 
himself to a service which would admit of no com- 
promise ; and if a lie could serve the purpose of con- 
cealment, he would not scruple to use it for smuggling 
purposes, though he would have scorned to avail 
himself of it for any other. 

The visits to Barney Wood were very satisfactory 
to Bertha, for they were almost her only opportunities 
of seeing Ronald alone. His care of the child was 
watchful and unceasing. It seemed as if the little 
fellow was a safety-valve for the softer feelings which 
could find no other vent. For Ronald Vivian could 
not live without some one to love. The strong feel- 
ings which at times carried him beyond his own 
control in anger, or exhausted themselves in the 
better impulses of fiery resolve and strong determi- 
nation, took also, occasionally, other forms of intense 
longings for affection, eager and passionate desires to 
find some work which should draw him away from 
himself, and give him personal love in return for 
devoted self-denial ; and then he seized «pon the first 
object which presented itself, and gave himself up to 
it unremittingly, and with the same spirit of intense 
reverence with which he had watched his mother, 
during her Hngering illness, whilst receiving the im- 
pressions that had so often been his safeguard during 
his most perilous life. 
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We cannot forget purity when once we have been 
brought in contact with it. The memory of evil may 
die when the soul has long dwelt in the presence of 
goodness, but the vision of holiness is immortal, even 
as He from whom it proceeds. Ronald Vivian had 
learnt from his mother what a woman can be in 
meekness, self-devotion, endurance, and faith ; and 
not all those terrible scenes into which he had since 
been plunged, had sufficed to eradicate the impres- 
sion. Still the best resolutions of the present, and 
the strongest wishes for the future, were formed from 
the images of the past. In Bertha Campbell, and Ella, 
and Rachel, he saw, or fancied he saw, his mother's 
virtues reflected ; and when he tended the sick boy 
on his suffering bed, he acted over again in imagi- 
nation the scenes so deeply imprinted on his memory 
when his mother had in like manner watched over 
him. 

It was a marvellous power which could thus keep 
before him a standard of goodness so infinitely beyond 
any thing actually present to his eyes. Bertha was 
wanting in his mother's grace and tact ; and Ella, he 
could sometimes discover, was wayward ; and Rachel 
was too young and seen too seldom to exercise any 
very direct influence ; but to Ronald they were beings 
of a superior order. They had the refinement and 
delicacy — the soft voices and the gentle consideration 
of manner — with which all his better feelings were 
associated ; and when disgusted by the coarseness and 
freedom of the rough men with whom he was so often 
brought in contact, his thoughts reverted to them 
with a feeling almost superstitious in its reverence, — 
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as if they, and such as they, alone prevented this 
earth from sinking to the horrors of Pandemonium. 

And thus it was, from the longing to escape from 
the scenes he loathed into a purer atmosphere, that 
the care of little Barney had become Ronald's solace, 
as offering a vent for his pent-up yearnings, — a duty 
which would associate him with those who were as 
his better angels, pointing him the way to Heaven. 
When he found that Bertha and Rachel Lester were 
interested in the sick child, his work became en- 
nobled : when he could act with them, or for them^ in 
any plan which they might have for Barney's gratifi- 
cation, it was as though he had been raised above his 
natural sphere, and higher, purer pleasures and hopes 
were being placed before him ; and in this spirit he 
had begun, and for a time carried on, his visits to the 
child. But a still deeper blessing, though yet an 
earthly one, was in time granted him. Love he musl^ 
in some form, either in remembrance, or reality, or 
hope. Whilst he lived alone with his coarse-minded 
father he had loved the memory of his mother, and it 
was long before he could persuade himself that any 
other affection could be vouchsafed him. But the 
possibility dawned upon him as a star rising upon the 
darkness of night, whilst he watched by the sick bed 
of Barney Wood. His father might be harsh and re- 
pelling ; Bertha might be too far above him for every- 
day sympathy ; Ella and Rachel had interests quite 
removed from his ; but there was one face which 
always brightened when he drew near ; one little voice 
which never failed to entreat in longing accents for 
his return ; one eye which had learnt to know when 
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hfy was sorrowful, to look lovingly and anxiously for 
his smile ; and the pent-up fountain of Ronald's heart 
was touched by the loving hand of a child's sympathy, 
and the affection which had hitherto exhausted itself 
in regret, or been dried up by the scorching furnace 
of sin, gushed forth pure and free to revive the droop- 
ing spirit of the boy, and be in turn refreshed and 
strengthened itself. 

It was now very nearly Christmas, and Ghreystone 
Gorge, inviting though it might seem in its wild lone- 
liness beneath the beauty of a summer sky, looked 
mournfully dreary under the dark atmosphere of a 
December afternoon. There was not even the excite- 
ment of frost and snow ; the sky was a cold, hard grey, 
and though the sun tried to break through it at in- 
tervals, it had but little power ; the thin coating of 
turf had become brown ; the fern leaves were dry 
and withered ; the straggling bushes seemed only fit 
to burn; all was faded, and the cottage itself had 
a mournful, neglected appearance. Barney had long 
ceased to enjoy being laid upon a. matrass out 
of doors, though he was generally drawn every day 
over the few paces of level ground in his little car- 
riage. Bertha and Rachel had provided him with a 
thick wrapping-shawl, and Ronald had brought him 
a sailor's coat to put over him, so that he could be kept 
tolerably warm ; but since the winter had set in ho 
had taken up a position on a small couch by the wide 
open hearth, and when he did go out, could bear the 
fatigue only for a few minutes. He was left very 
much to himself. An old woman who lived in a cot- 
tage lower down the Gorge was hired to take daily 
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care of Mark's household, but it was very little attention 
which the suffering child obtained from her. She 
dressed him roughly, then laid him on his couch, and 
proceeded to her household work; scolding Barney 
if he interrupted her, and now and then reproaching 
him with having so many friends that he wanted for 
nothing. 

A grown-up person understands such a trial, and 
suffers from it; a child happily scarcely does, and 
Barney was quite contented when he was left with 
his picture book, and his scissors and paper, whether 
Mother Brewer, as the old woman was called, at- 
tended to him or not. He would occupy himself for 
hours together with them, whilst his brothers and 
sisters were at school ; and when they returned, 
though it was fretting to be disturbed, there was 
excitement and interest in hearing all they had done ; 
and they were not at all rough with him, and his 
father was especially tender ; altogether Barney was 
not an unhappy child, and his little wizen face, though 
thin and sharp from illness, could brighten up with 
a smile which often became a hearty laugh, when 
Ronald told droll stories or the children amused him 
with their games. 

He was looking out for Eonald this afternoon, 
fancying it a long time since he had seen him ; and 
he had persuaded the old woman to move his couch 
to the opposite side of the hearth, and to leave the 
door partly open, that he might hear the first sound 
of footsteps. So he sat half upright, cutting pieces 
of paper into strange figures which he called men 
and women, and making a game of them for his owii 
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amusement, all the time fully on the alert for what 
might be approaching. 

" Such a litter ! there's no end to the work," 
grumbled Mother Brewer, as she picked up the shreds 
of paper which, in a sudden move, Barney had scat- 
tered upon the floor, "Why can't you keep quiet, 
child, eh?" 

"He's not coming yet," was Barney's reply, — giving 
vent to his own thoughts, without noticing the angry 
tones to which he was so well accustomed. He laid 
down his scissors, and listened again. 

" Well ! and what's the use of an imp like you 
fussing? Hell come if he can, and if he can't he 
can't. I won't have you lie there with the door open 
much longer." 

Barney strained his neck to try and look round the 
door. 

The old woman gave him a tap on the shoulder, 
sufficient to startle, not to frighten him. "Lie quiet, 
can't you? Don't you know the doctor says you 
must." 

"'Tis Captain John, and father, and grandfather, 
'tisn't Ronald," said Barney. His face changed its ex- 
pression ; he would have cried if he had not been 
ashamed. 

" What sharp ears the child has ! I don't hear any 
one." The old woman went to the door. " Oh ! yes, 
there they be ; we must move you, my master ; " and 
she drew the child's couch back to the wall, placing 
him in a position where, even if th^ door were 
open, he could see nothing. " No crying ; don't let's 
have any fuss ; father will beat you, if you cry. The 
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threat was disregarded, for Barney had never ex- 
perienced a beating ; but he was very quiet, and self- 
controlled, and shrank up into a comer of his little 
couch, and turned his face away, as though he longed 
to escape notice. 

The three men came into the room together ; Cap- 
tain Vivian first, Goff following him with the air of 
an equal. Mark Wood lingered behind ; and when he 
did enter, went up at once to his child's couch, and 
patted his head. 

" We don't want you, mother," was Goff 's uncivil 
greeting to the old woman, who instantly left the 
cottage ; " and we don't want him neither, eh, Mark ?" 
he pointed to the child. 

Mark looked at his boy for a moment. " No fear 
for him ; here Barney, child, cut the Captain out a 
wolf; and he tossed him a scrap of paper. 'Tis a 'fiiss 
to move him ; it gives him pain, and besides we've no 
time to lose." 

" No, that's for certain ; your young fellow will be 
upon us before long. Captain ; so now to work." 

They withdrew to a distant comer, and carried 
on the conversation in an under tone. Goff began : 
" You're in for it Mark, remember." 

Mark gave rather a sullen assent. 

" And in for a good fifty pounds," said Captain 
Vivian, jocosely. "Why Mark, my man, you'll be 
off to America upon it." 

Mark replied as gravely as before : " I should like 
to understand the work, though, better, Captain. 
I see no good in a man's undertaking a job till he 
sees where it wiU lead him to." 
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^* Folly!" interrupted Goff. "Haven't I told you 
'twill lead nowhere ? The young gentleman's up to 
a frolic, and we are going to help him to it, that's all. 
But we'll have none of this nonsense. Do you mean 
to keep your word, that's the question ? " 

Mark hesitated. 

"It's my own relation, my own flesh and blood, as 
you may say," observed Captain Vivian, more gently. 
" Pm not likely to go in any way against one of my 
own kin. He and I are the best friends possible. 
It's only a boy's lark." 

" And the fifty pounds has nothing to do with it," 
continued Goff, observing Mark's perplexed coun- 
tenance ; " that's for the other work, you know. 
Land your cargo safe, and then come and hold out 
your hand for the money. The boy's affair has 
nothing to do with that." 

" And it's not against the young gentleman's will ? " 

"Not a whit, not a whit, man. And if the 
parson's up in arms, why we know how to laugh at 
him." 

The allusion was an unfortunate one. Mark 
Wood might neglect Mr. Lester's advice, but he re- 
spected him extremely. " Tve no fancy to go against 
the parson," he replied. "He's been a kind friend 
to me and mine ; and if Tve sometimes gone contrary 
to him, more shame to me." 

" Of course, of course. But the boy's not going to 
be a parson ; so where's the use of keeping him tied 
up as they do. Besides, Mark, my man" — and 
Captain Vivian, resting his hands upon his two 
knees, bent forward and fixed upon Mark a gaze of 
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stern penetration and defiance — " once ours, always 
ours. Who is it the Preventives would give their 
right hand to catch? and who may we give up to 
them in a moment, eh?" 

Mark's countenance changed. The threat implied 
would, he knew, be executed without remorse if the 
occasion offered. Once suspected by his comrades, 
he would on the first opportunity be left to the 
vigilance of the coast-guard, even if no deeper 
revenge were taken. 

"It's not I that am wishing to draw back. 
Captain," he said, in a more yielding tone. ^^Fve 
gone far enough with you, as you know, — too far, it 
may be," he added, in a lower voice ; ^* but no matter 
for that. Sink or swim together is a needs be, when 
men have done what we have in company. But Pve 
no will to drag others in, specially a youngster who 
is only just beginning to know his right hand from 
his left." 

"Trust him for that!" exclaimed Goff, bursting 
into a loud laugh. " He's as cunning a bird as any 
in England. But put aside all that rubbish, Mark, 
and tell us plainly, once for all — will or nill? that's 
the question. Down on the beach with a quick, firm 
oar, to-night at half-past seven,. or" — his voice sank 
ominously — " wandering like a skulking wretch, 
afraid to meet his bold comrades? Come, man, I 
thought better of you." 

" And his life is safe, you are sure ?" said Mark. 

" Life ! safe ! Why man, you are enough to drive a 
saint frantic, let alone Richard Goff. I tell you it's 
a question of fun. He'll be taken out safe and 
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brought back safe; and then, won't we turn round 
and have a laugh at the parson ? '^ 

" 'Twill be the third night I shall have been away 
from him," said Mark, pointing with one finger to 
his child. 

'^ Oh I he ! nonsense ! the old woman will take care 
of him, and thankful. He's not in your way." 

" And we are to be away, how long ?" 

"How can I teU? It's according to what time 
you'll want. Just take your work, man, as it's given 
you, and don't trouble about any thing else. You're 
not in command yet; when you are, you'll know 
more about it." 

Captain Vivian rose and went to the door. "I 
don't see my boy, yet," he said ; " but hell surely be 
here soon. We must have no more trifling." 

" There's no disobeying you. Captain," replied 
Mark, surlily. 

"To be sure not," said Goff, in a cajoling tone. 
" What would you be without the Captain, I should 
like to know?" 

" Very different from what I am," muttered Mark 
to himself; and then he added, more loudly, " I must 
understand what's to be done clearly. To-night at 
half past seven?" 

" Aye, down on the beach, in the West Cove, by 
the Point," repHed Goff. 

"And the vessel waiting outside," added Captain 
Vivian. 

" Then, when we and the young one come down," 
continued Goff, " we shall put him on board ; and you 
are to haul off to the bark. When you are there. 
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your business will be done as to orders, and you'll 
have nothing to think of but your own old concerns.** 

^^ And he is to go with us, then, across seas ?" 

" Yes, just for the saiL Hell be back with you." 

" And we to show him all our sport ? That seems 
foUy enough," said Mark. "Why, hell turn sharp 
upon us when he gets back." 

"Never you trouble your head with that matter,** 
said Goff. "We are not going to let him see an 
inch beyond his nose if we don't choose ; and one 
way you may make special use of him, — if the sharks 
are after you, put him first, and see if good doesn't 
come of it." 

Mark gave a start of horror. " Put him first ! into 
danger ? — why Goff*, you are a scoundrel." 

" Thanks for your good opinion," said G^ff, 
carelessly ; " I'm not more a scoundrel than my 
neighbours, only I speak out and they keep in. But 
Pm not saying the boy's to be put in danger, — only 
put first. Let the sharks know who he is, and there's 
feeling enough for the old General to keep them from 
doing him harm. And if they catch him, 'tis but 
an hour or two's rough handling for him. He's not 
such a tender chicken for that to hurt him. Come, 
trust me, Mark," he continued, seeing his companion's 
changing and undecided expression. " You've never 
got into mischief yet by trusting me." 

" Pshaw ! what signifies urging ? " exclaimed Cap- 
tain Vivian impatiently. " If he won't do it, there 
are a dqzen others who will. And we shall know 
where to look for our friends for the future." 

"And we shall have the boy with us, at all hazards," 
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continued Groff. " We are not going to be baulked 
of our plans by a downhearted fool, who hasn't a 
spark of fun in him." 

The observation seemed to strike Mark in a new 
light. " You are bent upon it, then ? " he said. 

" Aye, to be sure. Who ever knew Richard Goff 
take a plan into his head, and give it up ? " And Goff 
laughed loudly and harshly. 

Mark considered. 

" A loss of fifty pounds," muttered Captain Vivian. 

Mark glanced at his child, who was sitting up on 
his couch, his large black eyes sparkling with 
eagerness as he fixed them upon his father. Pro- 
bably he feared to attract notice to the boy, for the 
look was but momentary; and then he said, more 
boldly, " Fifty pounds paid down ?" 

" Sterling gold, if you will," said Goff. 

** Fifty pounds, which will go a pretty long way 
towards paying the old General the rent of tlie 
cottage and the land," said Captain Vivian. 

" And which if you don't have, you must needs go 
forth to wander where you can," pursued Goff. 

A second quick glance at the child : — perhaps ima- 
gination pictured the little fellow's grief in having to 
give up the only home he had ever known, — perhaps 
there were images of bygone days and past happiness 
rising up before Mark Wood. It would be a terrible 
trial to leave the cottage in the Gorge ; but so it must 
be, unless the rent of the house and the land could be 
paid before another month was over. His faltering 
resolution was betrayed by the question, again re- 
peated, — " You are sure the boy's life is safe ? " to 
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which Goff replied by shaking his hand violently, and 
exclaiming, " As safe as yours or mine, man ! and 
what would you want more ? " He laughed again, so 
did Captain Vivian. Mark Wood only replied suUenly, 
— " Then the matter's settled, and we'll say no more.** 

He took up his hat, intending to leave the cottage. 
Goff followed him to the door, looked out, and 
dragged him back. "Hist! I say; not a word to 
the youngster ; he's coming. Captain, its time for 
us to be off. Where's your back outlet, Mark?** 
He tried a little door near Barney's couch. Mark 
went up slowly and opened it. 

" Not a word, remember," said Captain Vivian, in 
a low, hurried voice, — he slipped half-a-crown into 
Mark's hand ; — " I am glad we caught you at home ; 
but remember, not a word." 

They passed through the little door, whilst Mark 
sat down on a chair by the deal table, and, resting 
his elbows upon it, buried his face in his hands. 
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CHAP, xxxvn. 

"Abe they gone, father?" Barney's voice broke 
suddenly upon Mark Wood's meditations. 

" Aye, I suppose so. What do you want, child ? " 

" Grandfather speaks out so, and Captain John's 
wicked ; I wish they wouldn't come here." 

" That's a bad boy, to say so. We'll have Mother 
Brewer back ; " and Mark stood up. 

" Ronald's coming ; I don't want Mother Brewer," 
said Barney. 

" Ronald won't come ; nobody won't come, if you 
talk like a bad boy. There, go to your cutting and 
clipping again." Mark tossed him a piece of paper 
from a quantity which Rachel had provided for his 
amusement 

Barney scarcely noticed the gift ; but as his 
father still stood moodily by the window, he con- 
tinued, "Mother Brewer says Captain John makes 
folks wicked." 

"Idiot! what does she know?" TVIark turned 
angrily upon his little boy ; and the child, frightened 
at the expression of his eyes, began to cry. The 
father's heart softened. "There, leave off; don't 
fuss, Barney, boy; don't whimper; take to your 
cutting, and we won't have Mother Brewer back. 
And here's Ronald; you'll be glad to see Ronald." 
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He placed the child more comfortably on his couch, 
gave an uneasy glance round the room, wishing to be 
certain that no traces of his recent visitors were left, 
and went to the door just as Eonald came up. 

"Grood-dayto you, Mark; how's Barney?** Ro- 
nald's open face, and manly, good-humoured voice, 
were a great contrast to Mark's clouded brow, and 
sullen tone of half welcome. 

" The boy's nigh the same, thank you, Master Ror 
nald. You'll be going in, I suppose?" and Mark 
moved aside, to let Eonald pass. 

"There's no one in, is there?" asked Ronald, stop- 
ping. " I thought I saw some one moving about in 
the back yard." 

" Mother Brewer's been here, but she's gone home 
for a bit," was the evasive answer. 

" I thought Goff might have been here, or my 
father ; they were before me some way on the hilLs. 
But I suppose they turned off to the Point." 

" I suppose so. Will you please to walk in ? The 
child will be glad enough to see you." Then recol- 
lecting himself, and remembering that Barney would 
be sure to mention the visit he had just had, he 
added, — " The Captain and Goff were here for a bit ; 
but they're off now ; I don't know where." 

Ronald had early been taught the watchfulness en- 
gendered by guilt and suspicion; even these few 
words of Mark's, showing an unwillingness to men- 
tion Captain Vivian's visit, gave him the clue to 
something not satisfactory. He would have asked 
some questions, but Mark was evidently unwilling 
to stay and talk. He muttered a few words about 
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business and waste of time, and again begging 
Konald to go in, for Barney would be mighty glad 
see him, he walked away with a lounging, idling 
step. 

Eonald went up to Barney's couch, and the child 
threw his arms round him, and kissed him, but with* 
out speaking. 

" That's enough ! Why Barney, my man, I shall 
be stifled ! " Ronald laughed, and tried to disengage 
himself, but the child still clung to him. 

" I like you to come. I don't like Captain John ; 
and Mother Brewer says he's wicked ; but father 
won't let me say it." He stopped suddenly, catching 
the expression of Ronald's face : — " Is it naughty in 
me to say it ? " 

" Captain John is my father, Barney," said Ronald. 

" He ain't a bit like you ; and father is like me," 
continued Barney. 

"All fathers and sons am't alike, Barney; but 
what made you think of Captain John ? " 

"'Cause he's been here ever so long, and grand- 
father, and father ; they've been talking." 

" What, this morning ? A long time ? " 

" Ever since Mother Brewer moved me up in the 
comer. Captain John doesn't speak out, like grand- 
father." 

" And they let you stay here?" 

" Father said 'twas a trouble to move, and they 
hadn't time ; and he gave me this " — Barney held up 
his paper — " to cut out a wolf for Captain John ; but 
I didn't cut — I listened!" His brilliant eyes were 
fixed with keen intelligence upon Ronald. 
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" But, Barney, they didn't mean you to listen ; that 
was wrong." 

" They talked out, sometimes," said Barney, quickly. 
^* Grandfather made most noise." 

" And they went away just before I came, I sup- 
pose ? " said Eonald. 

" Just a bit before. Father was cross then." 

" Barney, Barney, what does Mr. Lester tell you ? " 

" I ain't to say father's cross. I won't say it, but 
he is." 

" But you do say it ; and that's naughty. You 
must try to be dutiful. Tve told you so often." 

" Captain John's cross to you sometimes, ain't 
he ? " said Barney. 

A perplexing question ! Eonald replied to it, in- 
directly, " He tells me when I don't please him," 

" Then, ain't you dutiful?" 

Ronald's countenance changed, and Barney's quick 
eye noticed it. "When father's cross I don't like 
him," he said ; " that's naughty of me ; but you al- 
ways like Captain John, don't you ?" 

"We mustn't talk about liking our parents; we 
must like them anyhow," said Ronald. 

Barney seemed perplexed ; but presently he went 
on : — " Mr. Lester says that God likes good people ; 
must we like wicked ones ? " 

Ronald made no answer ; his head was turned aside, 
and a large tear was rolling down his check. 

Barney caught his hand, and forced him to look at 
him. " Why do you cry ? I didn't mean to make 
you cry!" he said. "Is it 'cause Captain John's 
wicked?" 
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*' Because I am wicked myself, too, Barney ;*' and 
Eonald brushed his hand across his eyes, and tried to 
smile. 

" Miss Campbell and Miss Rachel think you very 
good," said Barney. " They say if I go to Heaven, 
that you'll go, too. I asked them one day ; for I 
shouldn't like to go alone." 

^^ Miss Campbell and Miss Rachel may wish me to 
go to Heaven, but they can't teU that I shall," said 
Ronald; "and we must be very good, indeed, you 
know, Barney, to go there." 

" That's why I shan't go, then," said Barney, 
quickly ; " 'cause I don't like father when he's cross." 

" But you know you must say your prayers, and 
ask Grod to forgive you, Barney, when you've been 
so naughty ; and then, perhaps. He will let you go to 
Heaven still." 

" Is that what you do ? " asked the child, with a 
strangely inquisitive expression in his worn face. 

Ronald hesitated ; but Barney was determined upon 
obtaining his answer. "Do you say prayers when 
you are naughty? Is it *Our Father,' you say?" 
He would not let Ronald move, but kept his hand 
closely clasped between his own small, long fingers. 

"Yes, sometimes. People don't always say the 
same prayer, you know, Barney," was Ronald's 
answer. 

"I like *Our Father' best," continued the child, 
" because Miss Campbell says it's God's prayer ; but I 
don't say it when I am naughty. I say, * Pray, God, 
forgive me, and make me a good boy, for Jesus 
Christ's sake.' Is that what you say ? " 
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"Something like it, sometimes;" — Eonald still 
hesitated. 

" Fm glad you say it. I like you to say the same 
things as me. But then you arn't naughty when 
Captain John's cross. What makes you naughty 
ever ? " 

" A great, great many things, I am afraid," said 
Ronald. 

" But tell me what ; I want to know." 

" I couldn't tell you ; you wouldn't understand." 

" Shouldn't I ? " A look of thought came over his 
face. " When Tm a man, then, I shall understand ; 
but I don't want to be a man." 

" Don't you, Barney ? why not ? " 

" Men are wicked," said Barney. " Wicked's 
worse than naughty." 

" Oh ! Barney, Barney ! who taught you any thing 
about wickedness ? " 

" Father taught me some, and Mother Brewer, 
She hopes I shan't be like father, nor grandfather, 
nor Captain John, nor any of them ; and so I say in 
my prayers, — ' Please God take me out of this wicked 
world.* Do you say that too ? " 

Something seemed to rise up in Ronald's throat, to 
choke his utterance. 

Barney kept his eyes fixed upon him intently, and, 
obtaining no answer, said, half reproachfully, — " You 
wouldn't like to go." 

" Shouldn't I? Oh, Barney, if I were but sure!" 
The words escaped apparently without intention ; for, 
the moment afterwards, Ronald added, — " Never 
mind me though ; you are sure." 
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" I ain't/' said the child, quickly. <* Miss Campbell 
tells me to say, * through Jesus Christ,' to make sure ; 
and you can say it too." 

Ronald half smiled. " Yes, I can say it, certainly ; 
but saying's not every thing. You'll know that, fast 
enough, Barney, when you're a man." 

" I shan't never be a man ; but I know about that 
now," was the grave answer. 

" What do you know?" Ronald sat down by the 
couch, and leant over the child fondly. 

" I know He got us the place, and made it all 
ready for us ; and if we say our prayers properly, 
and try not to cry and be cross. Hell give it us." 

" But if we dbn't say our prayers properly, and are 
cross, what then, Barney?" and the sorrowful tone 
struck upon the child's ear, though he could not com- 
prehend its meaning. 

" Somebody else will take our place," he said, with 
a scrutinising look, which seemed to inquire whether 
Ronald could possibly be alluding to himself. 

" And we shall be punished," said Ronald. 

" You won't be," said Barney, " because you say 
your prayers when you are naughty." 

" Ah ! but Barney, that isn't every thing. If we 
don't do right, we deserve to be punished." 

" Parson Lester says He was punished for us," 
said Barney, quickly. Ronald made no answer, and 
Barney continued : — " Parson Lester told me that one 
day after I'd had a dream ; and I thought God was 
going to put me down into a deep dark place, 'cause 
I'd called father cross. He said that if I'd say my 
prayers, and try to be a better boy, God wouldn't 
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punish me, because Jesus Christ had been punished 
for me. It was very kind of Him to be punished, 
wasn't it?" 

" Yes, very kind ; but still, if we don't try to be 
good, we shall be punished," said Ronald. 

Barney looked up rather impatiently : — " But I 
don't like to think about being punished, — I like to 
think about being good ; and Jesus Christ loves me, 
and so He won't punish me." 

" Oh, yes, indeed, Barney, He will ; if you are 
naughty." 

" But He won't if I try not to be naughty. Mother 
Brewer was scolding me last time Miss Campbell was 
here, and she said she wasn't to scold me, 'cause 1 
was trying; and so, if I try, God won't scold me. 
And I do try," he added, looking earnestly at Eonald^s 
face ; " I didn't cry once all day yesterday." 

" There's a good little man ; Fm glad to hear 
that ; " and Eonald stroked the child's head. 

" And He loves me then, don't you think so ? Miss 
Campbell says He does, and Miss Rachel said He 
loved me better than you do. Does He ?" 

" Ah ! Barney, yes, I know He must ; but I love 
you very much." 

" And I love you with all my heart ; " and Barney 
raised himself suddenly, and tried to reach Ronald's 
head, that he might bend it down to kiss him. " I 
love you now, and I mean to love you when I get 
to Heaven ; and then by-and-by youll come there. 
I'm sure there's the place ready, with your name 
upon it." 

Ronald looked away, and busied himself with re- 
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placing the child's cushions. When he spoke again, 
it was to make some trifling observation. 

Barney was perplexed ; presently he said, in a low, 
almost frightened voice, as if conscious that he was 
venturing upon forbidden ground, " I should like to 
know whose name's there, besides. Do you think 
Captain John's is ?" 

Ronald could bear it no longer ; and, careless of 
the child's presence, he leant his forehead upon the 
arm of the couch, and groaned. 

" Don't take on ; what's the matter ? Please don't 
take on," said Barney. " I dare say he'll be there," 
he added, seizing upon the point the most likely to 
have caused such distress. "Don't take on," he 
continued, trying to draw away Ronald's hand, and 
force him to raise his head. But Ronald did not 
look up for many moments ; his countenance was so 
haggard, when he did, that the poor child gazed on 
him with alarmed amazement. 

"If Captain John says his prayers hell have his 
place there, too," he said, timidly. " And we'll ask 
God to teach him his prayers, shall we ? Til ask it 
every day, if you will." 

Ronald bent down and kissed him with a woman's 
tenderness. " Barney, will you ? I shall like that." 

" Shall you ? I like to do what you like. I can 
say it when I pray God to bless father, and grand- 
father, and brothers, and sisters, and Ronald." He 
paused, then added, — "I never forget that ; one day 
I asked if you might have the place next mine, so I 
dare say you will ; and 'twill be so happy." 

It was a strange, thriUing feeling which those few 
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words created in Ronald's breast; he could scarcely 
call it hope, and yet it was hope : even when he felt 
that they were but the expression of a child's affec- 
tion, touching upon subjects immeasurably beyond 
its comprehension. They were so yivid, so un- 
doubting ; the faith was scarcely to be called faith, 
it was reality ; and it is this which our dim-seeing, 
earthly minds require to give them strength. 

A smile reassured Barney, and made him feel that 
the cloud had passed away; and suddenly, with a 
child's quick forgetfulness of the serious questions 
which had been occupying his mind, he insisted upon 
Ronald's sitting down by him to show him how to 
cut out some curious figures which be had promised 
him. All his thoughts were turned into that channel, 
except at intervals, when any sudden noise made him 
look up timidly. He was evidently afraid of the usual 
visitors at the cottage, and at last he begged Ronald 
to go to the back yard and see if Captain John was 
there. "I shouldn't like him to be out there," he 
said ; " perhaps he'd stay there all night." 

" Oh, Barney, how silly I People don't stay out of 
doors all night; and if he did, he wouldn't do you 
any harm." 

"People do stay out all night," replied Barney, 
quickly. " Father's going to be out to-night." 

" To-night ? What for ? What do you mean ? " 

" Mother Brewer's coming here ; grandfather said 
ihe'd do for me." 

" I don't understand. Do for you ?" 

" Father's going away," continued Barney ; " but 
he doesn't like it." 
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- Bonald's interest was excited ; but he said, without 
expressing the least surprise, " Was that what father, 
and grandfather, and Captain John, were talking 
about?** 

" They made a great hushing and whispering up 
in the corner ; I couldn't hear.** 

" But you heard something ? ** Ronald's voice was 
tremulously eager. 

" I heard grandfather say Mother Brewer should 
come when father was gone in the boat. They didn't 
stand here ; they were out by the door." 

"The boat? oh!** And Ronald's interest sank, 
for he thought it was only some smuggling scheme 
which had been planned. 

" Is it any thing wicked, do you think?** continued 
Barney ; " 'cause father doesn't want to go." 

« I can*t tell. Was that all you heard ? " 

The question was too direct. The boy had been 
trained to silence, though he often forgot his lesson ; 
and now, recollecting himself, he said, " I mustn*t tell 
any more ; father won't let me ; he'll beat me, he says, 
if I do ever tell what I hear." 

"But, Barney, if I want to hear, — if it is of great 
consequence that I should, — you would tell me 
then?" Ronald's conscience reproached him, as the 
words were uttered. He corrected himself quickly, 
and added, " But never mind, never mind. When is 
Mother Brewer coming back?" 

" I don't know. You am't -going ?" 

"Perhaps so; I think I must* Which way did 
Captain John go, Barney ? " 
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"Out at the back yard. D'ye think he's there 
now ?** The old, frightened look returned. 

" No, no ; lie quiet. There's nobody." 

"There is somebody; I hear him. Oh! Ronald, 
won't you look?*' 

"Barney, thafs naughty, I tell you there's no 
one; only — " he stepped to the window; — "yesj 
can't you see? m move you; — now, look out at 
the door, across the Gorge ; who's that coming ? 
Some one you'll be glad to see. Til answer for it." • 

The child stretched his neck forward, so as to catch 
a glimpse of the pathway up the Gorge. His eyes 
sparkled with delight,^ " Miss Campbell and Miss Ra- 
chel ! " he exclaimed, " and the young gentleman, too, 
and the little ladies I " 

" What^ Clement ? " Ronald hurried to the door. 
The party were drawing near. Ronald returned again 
to the child: — "You are sure, Barney, that grand- 
father and Captain John are gone." 

" They went out at the back, you can see." Barney 
paid but little attention to the question ; his interest 
was given to the new arrivals. 

Ronald quietly opened the back door, and went into 
the scullery, and from thence into what was called 
the yard. It was shut in by the hills, which rose 
immediately behind the cottage, but there was no 
regular enqlosure. Nothing was to be seen from it^ 
but the precipitous banks which formed the head of 
the Gorge; bare, and desolate, and scattered over 
with large, loQse atones and rocks. Upon oniB of 
these rocks Ronald mounted, and gazed around with 
the quick sight of one whp, from infancy, had b^n 
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tatored to vigilance. At some distance was the track 
wluch led from the secluded Grorge to the open com- 
mon between Cleve and Encombe, and from thence 
to the headland of Dark Head Point. Along this 
path one figure was to be seen ; it looked like Mark 
Wood ; but no one else was near, except the party just 
arrived from Encombe. He heard their voices ; the 
child^n and Clement were running races, — Bertha 
trying to keep them quiet, lest they should come too 
suddenly upon Barney. They seemed all in liigh 
spirits. Rachel was with them ; and her laugh espe- 
cially, with its sweet ringing tone, came distinctly to 
the ear. Ronald watched, and listened ; and the feel- 
ing, painfully morbid, which so often checked him in 
his happiest moments, riveted him to the spot. What 
was he, that he should attempt to mingle with those so 
much beyond him ; — whose innocence and ignorance 
of sin he could never hope to attain ? He left the rock, 
and walked a few paces away from the house, to a 
smooth bit of turf, almost the only level spot near. His 
inclination was to go away, without being seen, but 
there were other restraining feelings, one especially, 
which he could not account for ; a dread, — a thought 
that he must remain near as a guard, though why, or 
for what purpose, he could not reasonably tell. He 
waited till they had entered the cottage, and then sat 
himself down on the further side of the rock, upon 
which he had been standing, till he could quiet the 
tumult of his feelings, and summon courage to meet 
them. 

There was an intense stillness immediately around 
him. The sea-gull, the only living creature to be 
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seen, was winging bis flight towards the ocean noise- 
lessly, and not even the tinkling of a sheep-bell broke 
upon the wintry quietness. And yet Bonald listened ; 
and as he listened he heard the closing of a wicket- 
gate, which gave admission to the small plot of ground 
near the cottage, cultivated as a garden. It startled 
him, and his impulse was to stand up and look round ; 
but he did not stand, he only moved so as to see with- 
out being seen. Two men passed from the back yard 
into the garden, one was Captain Vivian, the other 
was Goff. They stood and spoke together for a few 
moments ; then Captain Vivian went down the Gorge ; 
and Goff — Bonald did not see what became of him, 
but when he looked again he was gone. 

There was no shyness nor morbid fancifulness in 
Ronald's mind now; his thoughts were distracted 
from himself ; they were set upon suspicion — very in- 
coherent, but still enough to quicken his perceptions* 
Yet his only definite idea was, that Groff was lingering 
about in the hope of meeting Clement, and that, by 
watching, he could be a safeguard. This idea made 
him go at once to the cottage, walk round it, ascend 
the hills a few steps to look about, and then go through 
the yard and the scullery, glancing quickly and care- 
fully around. He could not see any one ; but the door 
of the scullery (which Eonald remembered to have 
shut behind him, fearing the draught for Barney) was 
open, — an indication that some one had gone out since 
himself. As far as he could tell, no one was ther6 
when he went through, yet he could not feel quite 
sure. The scullery was large, for so small a cottage, 
crowded with things which did not all belong to 
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Hark Wood, — several casks, and boxes, and an old 
xnahoganj chest, which were GofTs property j and it 
was dark, lighted only by one little window, and that 
dimmed by the hill rising behind the cottage ; a 
person might easily have been overlooked, standing 
in the farthest comer. Perhaps that might have been 
the case before; but there was no one there now, 
Bonald made quite sure of that ; and then he fastened 
the door in the inside, and entered the outer apart- 
ment. 

- Bertha had taken Barney in her lap, and was 
showing him a book of prints, which she had brought 
with her, whilst Rachel, kneeling by her side, watched 
with eager interest the expression of the child's face. 
Clement was playing with Mark Wood's dog, in front 
of the cottage ; and Louisa and Fanny were running 
up and down the banks. 

Barney recognised Ronald's footstep the moment he 
entered, and called out to him, without any intro- 
duction — "Here's a beauty, Ronald! isn't he? And 
ain't she kind ? " he added, lowering his voice to an 
aside, as Ronald came close to him. 

" Very pretty indeed, Barney. What a house for 
you to live in ! " And Ronald drew his attention to 
the brilliant white edifice, with yellow and green trees 
standing behind it, which formed the frontispiece. 
He was glad of any thing to cover his shyness, for he 
was always particularly shy with Bertha Campbell ; 
she knew so much more of him than atiy one else did. 

"Barney told me you were gone, Ronald," said 
Bertha, giving him her hand with a cordial smile, 
which said more than any words. 

I 3 
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" And I said I was sure you were not ; ttat you hadT 
only run away to hide yourself," said Rachel, laughing; 
" Do you know, Barney, that Eonald very often tries 
to hide himself when he sees us, only he is so tall 
that his head will peep out, wherever he is." 

"I don't like hiding," said Barney, quickly and 
bluntly. " Father and Captain John hide. Ronald 
went to see after them." 

" They are not here, are they ?" Bertha inquired of 
Ronald. 

"I think not ; I believe not." But Ronald's man- 
ner was a little hesitating. 

Bertha looked uncomfortable. *'I felt sure," she 
said, "that we should meet no one here, unless it 
might be you, Ronald ; you told me your father was 
always on the shore at this time of the day." 

" My father is not here, now," replied Ronald. " I 
saw him go down the Gorge. Goff, too, I think, is 
gone ; but he has been here." 

Bertha turned pale. " He won't be coming back, 
you think?" 

" I hope not ; I don't know what he should come 
for ;" but as he said this, Ronald glanced uneasily at 
the door. 

" Look ! Here's a cow, and two sheep, and a big 
dog like father's Rover! Look! you must look." 
Barney drew Ronald towards him impatiently. 

But Ronald did not look, his thoughts were wan- 
dering. 

" Show them to me, Barney," said Rachel, whose 
quick tact made her see that both Bertha and Ronald 
were full of anxious thoughts. She came close to the 
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ciiil4 and turned over the leaves of tlie book for him, 
and began, in her simple way, to describe the pictures. 

" Can't you come out with me for a few minutes ? " 
said Bertha, addressing Bonald. 

He followed her to the door without speaking ; then, 
as he caught sight of Clement, he went up to him and 
shook him heartily by the hand. 

" I did not expect to see you here, old fellow," said 
Clement, good humouredly. "I thought you were 
buried in your books* What a rage you have for 
ihem now.** 

" I came over to see the child. I come most days 
when I can. Have you seen any one go by here just 
these last few minutes ? ** 

" Not a souL Whom did you expect ? " 

"I fancied GoflTwas here, he was just now ; but I 
suppose he's gone," said Ronald carelessly. " When 
does Mr. Lester come back, Clement ? " 

**I don't know. Aunt Bertha is the person to 
ask." 

" He doesn't say when he will come ; he may be 
here any day," replied Bertha. 

" But not to-day ?" said Ronald, quickly. 

" No, not to-day, certainly. A friend of his is ill ; 
that detains him." 

Ronald raised his eyes to hers, and read in her face 
that Mr. Lester's absence was a source of anxiety. 
There was an awkward pause. Clement began to 
play with the dog again, and ran off scrambling up 
the bank, and trying to make the animal follow. 

Ronald called him back. <' Halloa! Clement, won't 
you do something for me ? " 

X 4 
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Clement could scarcely refuse, but he came back 
unwillingly. 

"Tve got a word to say to Miss Campbell, but I 
meant, if I could, just to have drawn Barney once or. 
twice up and down the green. He mustn't stay out 
more than a few minutes. Would you mind taking 
him out for me ? Rachel will wrap him up." 

" It won't do to trust her," said Bertha ; " let me 
go;" but Ronald prevented her. "Please not; I 
am sure he will let Rachel put his coat on. Be off, 
Clement ; " and Clement, naturally good-natured, and 
flattered at being trusted, went into the cottage. 

Bertha followed him with her eyes, so did Ronald, 
till he was out of hearing ; then he turned anxiously 
to Bertha, and said : — ^ I wanted him gone ; isn't Mr. 
Lester coming back soon ? " 

" Soon, but not directly ; at least, I can't be sure, 
Ronald ; why do you ask ? " 

" I can scarcely telL I wish he was here, or that 
Clement was away." 

" You must have a reason ; why don't you tell it 
me at once?" said Bertha, with slight impatience in 
her tone. 

" Because it is not a reason— only suspicion — and 
it may all be wrong." 

" But tell me — tell me — this is mere tormenting ;" 
and Bertha looked and spoke great annoyance. 

Ronald was pained, and his answer was cold: — 
"The last thing I should desire is to torment any 
one, still less Miss Campbell. My father and G-off 
keep their plans secret, but that they have them I 
don't doubt It can scarcely have been for nothing 
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Uiat Goff brought Clement to the Grange, the other 
night.'* 

« To the Grange ?— what ?— where ? ** 

^^ Surely you know. He was there three nights 
ago." Then seeing Bertha's countenance change, he 
went on : — " There is nothing to alarm you ; he only 
came with Goff, on his way back from the Hall, and 
rested there for about a quarter of an hour. Clement 
may not have thought it worth while to mention it," 
he continued, in a tone of exculpation ; '^ he does not 
know what I do." 

"Unjustifiable! — disgraceful I" began Bertha; and 
she looked towards the cottage-door, as though she 
would at once have gone to reproach him. 

Ronald interrupted her : — " I will ask, for my own 
sake, that the matter may pass now. He will feel that 
I have betrayed him, and he won't understand my 
motive." 

" So mean I — so deceitful !" exclaimed Bertha ; and, 
with a sigh, she added, — "These are the things which 
make one feel that one is working for nothing." 

Ronald made no reply to the remark. His atten- 
tion was still directed to the cottage. 

Bertha considered a little. " I shall write to Mr. 
Lester, and tell him that he must return without delay." 

" Yes, that will be the best plan — much the best ;" 
and Ronald spoke eagerly and earnestly. Till he 
comes—" he paused, not wishing to exaggerate 
her fears — " I will do my utmost to keep Clement from 
the Grange ; so, doubtless, will you." 

" Yes of course. Would he were to be trusted ! 
But, Ronald, I may trust you for him." 
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" I would entreat you to keep him witt you," re- 
plied Ronald, gravely. " It may be quite out of mj 
power to help him.'* 

Bertha's fears were again awakened ; and she said, 
" You have a motive for speaking in this way, and 
you are afraid to tell it me." 

"No, indeed; I could not fear to tell you any 
thing — every thing. I have a motive — Clement's 
safety." 

Bertha looked round her anxiously, and said, " We 
had better go home at once." 

" Yes. Not that there is cause for fear now ; so far, 
at least, as I know. I dread more Clement's renewed 
visits to the Grange ;" and Ronald sighed deeply. 

Bertha saw the expression of his face, and read his 
thoughts. " Ronald," she said, " I need scarcely tell 
you how I thank you." 

He stopped her. " Miss Campbell, that can never 
be required." 

Bertha, without heeding him, continued : — " You 
will believe, I trust, that, even if forced hereafter, 
from circumstances, to estrange ourselves apparently, 
neither Mr. Lester, Edward Vivian, nor myself, can 
ever really forget your noble conduct. We feel that 
Clement is safe with you as with us." 

" I have a debt to pay," he replied, gloomily. ** It 
is not yet discharged." 

" The debt is not yours," replied Bertha. " I was 
unwise to lay the obligation upon you. Mr. Lester 
has made me see this. Let me entreat you to forget 
it" 

" Forget it !" he exclaimed. ** Forget that the name 
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1 bear can never be uttered without a thougbt of re- 
proach — ^that even now I may be reaping the fruit* 
of dishonour ! Miss Campbell, tell me rather to for- 
get mj own existence ; to bury it^ as full often I fain 
would, in the grave !** 

** Ronald, this is wild and wrong. Your position i^ 
the ordering of God's Providence ; and the grave, 
when we seek it for ourselves, is not the death of dis- 
honour, but its birth for eternity." 

" Yes, I know it, I know it. But, Miss Campbell, 
there are feelings to which you, a woman, — ^nurtured 
in innocence, your name untainted, — must be a 
stranger. You have never known that goading feel- 
ing for which even Heaven's Mercy has no cure — 
disgrace!" The word, as it escaped his lips, was 
almost inaudible. 

^ I may not have known it, Bonald, but I can ima- 
gine it, and feel for it." 

** Impossible I I also once thought I knew it by 
imagination," and he laughed bitterly. Then, in a 
half scornful, half sorrowful tone, he went on, speak- 
ing rapidly : — " There is a tale — my father read it 
to me once, when I was a child — he little thought 
then that I should find its likeness in my own his- 
tory ; — it tells of the living man bound to the dead, 
and left to perish in the lonely wilderness. Miss 
Campbell," — and his eyes flashed for a moment^ and 
became dim again with struggling anguish, — " that 
is disgrace — the dead sin that clings to the memory 
— inseparable ! " 

^^ But, Bonald, it is not your own disgrace ; and, as 
yet, it is not disgrace in the eyes of the world," 
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He smiled grimly. " Who can separate the father 
and the son ? When the living man sank beside his 
dead burden in the wilderness, there were none to 
see ; but did he, therefore, feel its horror the less ? 
The Eye of Heaven is upon him who is disgraced ; 
and were it possible for that Eye to be hidden from 
creation — were he alone, the one, solitary, living 
being, in the vast universe — there would be the eye 
of his own heart, from which there can be no es- 
cape! Miss Campbell, do not try to comfort me; 
tell me only how I may serve you.'* 

" I will not try to comfort you, Eonald," replied 
fiertha; "in your present mood you could not 
receive comfort. You have brooded over your 
position till its evils have assumed a giant magni* 
tude. Years, and experience, and G-od's blessing 
upon your sincerity, will prove to you that even 
when disgrace is irretrievable in the eye of man, it 
is never so in the sight of God ; that before Him we 
are all dishonoured, the best even as the worst ; and 
that repentance, which has restored the one, can also 
give the place of honour to the other. It is but 
human pride which looks upon any disgrace as in- 
delible before God, for it is only that which rejects 
the Atonement that can make ^ the sins which are as 
scarlet to be even as white as wool.* ^ 

" It may be so ; the time may come when I may 
feel it." 

" It will come ; I do not doubt it,** replied Bertha. 
"And, in the meanwhile, Ronald, there may be 
means-—" She stopped, afraid of being carried 
away beyond the limits of prudence. 
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Bonald waited respectfully, but, finding that the 
sentence was not concluded, he said, '< What means ? 
For what purpose? There are none which Miss 
Campbell could suggest that I should not be too glad 
to use.** 

Still Bertha's face expressed doubtfulness; bnt» 
after a few seconds, she replied, '^ Means of averting 
public disgrace, I was going to speak of; but I ought 
not to name them to you, except that they may be 
your father's safety." 

'^ I am willing to hear them," he replied. 

" It is but repeating what I have said before," con- 
tinued Bertha. ^' You will, I am sure, understand that, 
if any influence of yours could induce your father to 
own the wrong we have every reason to believe he 
has done, Mr. Vivian is the last person who would 
press a charge against him. If it were only for your 
sake, he would overlook everything ; he owes his life 
to you, and the obligation can never be forgotten. 
All that we desire is that any false impression should 
be removed from Greneral Vivian's mind. Perhaps 
there would be less difficulty in bringing him to this 
point, if he knew that we may soon be in a position 
to compel what now we only request." 

A cloud of haughty feelings darkened Ronald's 
countenance, and he turned away. But the feeling 
was momentary. He came back again, and said, with 
stem self-control, " It is not an easy task to require a 
son to bring his father to confession." 

Bertha looked distressed. "I fear I have done 
wrong," she said ; " yet I have spoken in the hope of 
averting greater evil* One thing is most certain, 
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that your father's danger will be as nothing if he 
himself will come forward and acknowledge the 
truth.** 

" And if he does not ? ** 

^' It may be, I must not say it is, imminent. Ohj^ 
BonaldP — ^and Bertha's voice suddenly changed into 
earnestness most unlike her usual placidity, — ^^ think, 
I beseech you, of what I say ; think of what you may 
avoid, — for your own sake, for your mother's sake.** 
He stood by with a face pale as death, but made no 
answer. She read the working of his mind : — " For- 
give me, forgive me, that I have so grieved you. At 
first, when I told you all, I scarcely knew what I 
was doing ; I longed only to have a friend on our side. 
I thought you might do more for us than any other 
person." 

" I will do more. As there is truth in Heaven, I 
promise it ; but not against my father's safety." 

"Not against it, but for it. Time presses, and 
events are hastening on. A few weeks, a few days 
even, may see Edward Vivian openly arrayed against 
your father; they may place a barrier, Eonald, 
between us for ever. I am not speaking from fear 
or fancy, indeed I am not. If you ever believed my 
word, count upon it now, if possible." 

He wrung her hand in silence, and, as with one 
consent, they both moved towards the cottage. 
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The twiliglit shades were gathering round the woods 
of Cleve ; the heavy trunks and leafless branches were 
becoming one dark, indistinct mass, above which 
lurid clouds were gathering together in the wintry 
sky, piled into fantastic shapes of mountains gilded at 
their crests, and traversed by lines of fiery light ; and 
islands floating in seas of liquid gold, appearing for 
a moment, and then passing into other forms, and 
sinking swiftly, yet almost imperceptibly, into dark- 
ness. And in the library at Cleve, in a heavy arm- 
chair, covered with crimson leather, drawn close to 
the wide hearth, sat General Vivian ; on a low stool 
at his feet was Ella; whilst, resting on the sofa 
opposite, lay Mildred. The room was dark ; yet the 
dancing light from the blazing logs flickered along 
the walls, and seemed to mingle mysteriously with 
the departing rays afar in the western sky, which 
glimmered faintly through the narrow diamond panes 
of a window, deeply embayed. 

It was an hour for kindly thoughts, — ^the expression 
of those inward feelings which never come forth so 
freely as when twilight or darkness veil the changes 
of the countenance, and we speak, as it were, to our- 
selves, not willing to recognise the shadowy, ghostly 
forms of the friends who are scarcely visible in the 
dimness. 
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A change had come over General Vivian's home 
since Ella bad become its inhabitant. Months before, 
he would have spent that sobering hour in reveries — 
severe, if not gloomy ; and Mildred, fearing to intrude 
upon him unsummoned, would have used the lingering 
moments of daj in thoughts of quiet meditation, — 
blessed indeed, and most soothing, yet solitary, as 
regarded aught of communion on earth. 

Now they were together, talking little, thinking 
much, — and probably very differently, — yet with a 
certain feeling of common interest, of added cheerful- 
ness and hope. Ella was scarcely to be thanked for 
this : at first, indeed, her presence had been a restraint ; 
it had fretted the General's conscience, though he would 
not acknowledge it ; and he had seized upon all the 
weak points in her character, which were many, and 
dwelt upon, and exaggerated them. Yet still she was 
an interest to him. The lonely, stem mind, which had, 
for years, lived to itself, brooding over its own plans, 
and building up a tower of self-confidence, was now, 
in a degree, diverted into another channel Even when 
he found fault with her, he liked to watch her ; and 
when he did watch her, his strong sense of justice 
assisted him against his prejudices. Ella was im- 
proved, under Mildred's guidance ; she had made 
resolutions, few and simple, but they had been kept ; 
and this had given her confidence ; and, of her own 
accord, she had then ventured to do more. The 
Greneral perceived this. Ella was more punctual at 
breakfast and dinner, and that pleased him ; she read 
steadily, and when he questioned her, the answers 
brought out her talent ; and, as Mildred had hoped. 
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lie began to feel proud of her. When it was pro- 
posed that she should go home, he felt that he should 
miss her. Not that he would acknowledge it to him- 
self ; the excuse which he made was, that she was 
a comfort to Mildred. Yet once it had flashed across 
his mind whether it would be possible to keep her 
with them always, — he did not saj to adopt her,*— 
that would have brought up the old question of j ustice ; 
but without minutely considering the arrangement, he 
fancied that she might just as well live at one place 
as the other. And Ella, on her part, was not without 
some degree of romantic reverence for her grand- 
father. His very faults inspired the feeling. She 
could see into, and through, most minds ; she never 
seemed to reach beyond the surface of his. It was 
a painful fascination at first, and had sometimes 
rendered her perverse. She amused herself by ap- 
pearing wayward, and expressing strange, wild opi- 
nions before him, and watching their effect upon him. 
It was a kind of play, in which she was the heroine ; 
but she was baffled by him. His notice was too 
slight to be exciting ; often she could not tell whether 
he even heard what she was saying ; and when, with 
an absurd self-consciousness, she became more ex- 
travagant, and more wilful, she was put down by a 
sharp rebuke, which yet was not felt to be irritating j 
for it was the reproof of a strong, powerfiil character, 
given without petulance ; and there is more pleasure 
than pain in this kind of subjection, especially to 
those whose strength is mental, rather than moraL 
She became in consequence more gentle and submis- 
sive ; and the very difficulty of discovering whether 
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her grandfather was pleased, or the contrary, gave 
an interest to her efforts. There was a little quiet 
excitement always going on at the Hall, which af- 
forded a stimulus to her indolence, and so satisfied 
her conscience, and put her in better humour ; and 
at length, as the consciousness dawned upon her that 
he was beginning to like her, came the pleasure of 
power, — power over one whom every one else dreaded ; 
and Ella loved power dearly, in spite of her indo- 
lence. She felt that she could amuse her grand- 
father, — that he was interested in her conversation ; 
she had that sense of being appreciated, which espe- 
cially tends to bring out talent, and this made her 
exert herself the more. All these motives were, of 
course, very mixed, — they could not, in any way, be 
depended upon for the steady improvement of cha- 
racter; but Ella's faults were not those which the 
labour of days or weeks, or even of months, could 
cure; they were insidious evils, — pride, wilfulness, 
indolence, — requiring patience and self-examination, 
and constant watchfulness ; and Ella was only just 
beginning to understand her defects, — how then 
could she be expected, all at once, properly to apply 
the remedies ? Mildred was often obliged to say this 
to herself, for Ella was continually disappointing her, 
— and even her good deeds were not seldom alloyed 
by some taint of the old leaven. Most especially it 
was difficult to make her see the effect which her 
faults had upon others. Indolence had rendered her 
selfish, and selfishness prevented her from putting 
herself in the position of those with whom she lived, 
and understanding their feelings. Besides, without 
being conceited, she had the consciousness of talent 
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which is inseparable fix)m its possession; and know- 
ing that she could make herself very agreeable, it 
was not easy to bdieve that she was often just the 
contrary. 

Then, too, her offences, though very tiresome and 
irritating, were not the result of wilful malice, if the ex- 
pression may be used. She was always wishing to be 
much better than she was, and fancied that every one 
must see this, and understand it ; and so, when she had 
done wrong, the fault was blotted from her own memory 
quickly, because there was no depth of bad intention 
in it, and she forgot that without a confession or 
an apology, it could not be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it She would be most provokingly disre- 
gardful of Mildred's wishes, and would even speak to 
her proudly and disrespectfully, and then go about 
her usual occupation as if nothing had happened, and 
return to Mildred in perfect good humour, without, 
perhaps, the thought once crossing her mind that her 
aunt had reason to be annoyed. 

Every day made Mildred see more plainly how 
much Bertha must have had to bear with in a cha- 
racter so unlike her own. 

Yet there was an improvement, an obvious one, and 
Mildred was by nature patient and hopeful, and Ella 
was very young, and had, it was to be trusted, a long 
life before her for the task of self-discipline, and so it 
was not difficult to give her encouragement ; and this • 
made Ella's life much happier than it was at home, 
and rendered even the silence of the old Hall more' 
cheerful to her than the mirth of the Lodge. 

She was cheerful now as she sat with her grand- 
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father and atint in the twilight, ruminating upon 
her own fancies, and from time to time venturing 
to give them forth ; and Mildred had a pleasure in 
listening to her, even though occasionallj she saw 
cause to check her. 

" Grandpapa, do you and Aunt Mildred never go 
to London?" was the question, after a silence rather 
longer than usuaL 

" What should we do in London, child ? We can 
neither of us move about." 

"But it would be the world; Encombe and Cleve 
are not the world." 

" They form our world," observed Mildred, " and 
that satisfies us." 

" But they are not the world, — ^the real world. It 
is like being in a dream living here." 

"And you don't like the dream, Ella?" The 
General did not mind asking the question ; he knew 
he was quite safe as to the answer. 

" Oh, yes, grandpapa, I do. Sometimes I think it 
is a dream I should like never to waken from." 

The General patted her head, and Ella drew nearer 
to him. " But, grandpapa, don't you know what I 
mean ? There is a difference between dreaming and 
living." 

" A wide difference," said Mildred, laughing, " but 
I should have thought Ella, that dreaminess was 
quite in your way ; you don't like active exertion." 

"But I like to see it in others," said Ella, "and 
that is why I should like to live in London." 

" You would soon grow weary of it," remarked the 
General, shortly. 
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^^Did yooy grandpapa?" The question was an 
experiment Ella often tried to make him talk of 
his young days. Occasionally he would, but he was 
Yery uncertain. 

^^Yesy too soon for my own good, or for others' 
pleasure," was the reply. '^ They would have had me 
live in London, Mildred," he added, less gloomily. 
" What would you have said to that ? " 

^^Not part with Cleve, grandpapa!" exclaimed 
Ella, interrupting the answer. 

^' Aye, child, part with it^ eyery acre ; sell it, 
divide it, scatter it to the winds ; the property which 
had come down from generation to generation for the 
last four hundred years." 

It was strange the impulse which made the General 
irevert to such a subject ; perhaps his conscience was 
never thoroughly satisfied as to the course he had 
taken in life, and so he tried to talk himself into the 
conviction that it had been in all respects a right one. 
He went on : '^ We should have led a different life, 
Mildred, if we had lived in London. I might have 
been a gay cavalier ; a courtier ; who knows ? But it 
was a weary life, the little that I saw of it." 

" But you never went much into society, did you, 
sir?" asked Mildred, encouraging the conversation, 
since he seemed to enter into it. 

"I had not the means," was the quick reply. 
" Ella," and the General turned to his granddaughter, 
and spoke with sudden harshness, ^^ remember that; 
whatever you do, never live beyond your means." 

" I have no means, grandpapa." She said it sim- 

K 3 
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ply, without any purpose, but it had one uncon- 
sciously. 

The General moved his hand, which had been 
resting on her shoulder, and relapsed into silence. 

Ella was not aware what she had done. It was 
too common an occurrence for a conversation to break 
x>ff abruptly, to cause any surprise. She looked into 
the fire, and made imaginary hill^, and rocks, and 
roads, out of the red coals, and was quite happy. 

Not so Mildred. The spirit of the old times was 
creeping over her; she waited anxiously for the 
Greneral's next words. 

"We had better have candles, Mildred." Very 
little there was in the words, but very much in the 
tone. 

" Oh, please not, yet, grandpapa," exclaimed Ella. 
*' I was just in the midst of such a charming story." 

"A fireside story, I suppose," said Mildred, re- 
lieved by Ella's having given a turn to her thoughts. 

" Yes, a fascinating one. I wish I could make you 
see it. There is the pass over the mountains, and the 
travellers have just got to the top, and now they are 
going down the other side, into such a lovely country. 
Do, grandpapa, let us have the firelight a little longer." 

" Waste of time, child ;" but the General delayed to 
ring the bell. 

" Is it ? But why were such fancies given if they 
are not to be indulged." 

"They are very well for children," replied the 
General. 

" Then, grandpapa, please, I am a child." 

" There is no doubt of that," said Mildred, laugh- 
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ing. *^T6u are much worse than either Louisa or 
Fanny, I suspect, in your love of stories." 

" They won't help you on in the world, Ella," ob- 
served the General. " Trust my word for that." 

*'But, grandpapa, have you ever tried? Did you 
like stories when you were young ? " 

" Real stories ; not such as you fancy." 

" Stories of things which have really happened," 
said Ella, in a musing tone. " Perhaps every one's 
life is a story, if one could but read it." 

■ * Yes, Ella," — Greneral Viviau spoke with mournful 
earnestness, — " a story only understood when it is too 
late to rectify its blunders ; so I would have you con- 
sider it carefully before it begins." 

" Mine is begun, grandpapa." 

** Not begun so that it can't be altered, though," 
observed Mildred, with something of tremulousness 
in her voice. 

" No person's life is such that it can't be altered," 
said Ella. 

" Not exactly, but there is a very different feeling 
about it as one grows older. It becomes, as it were, 
fixed; circumstances and relations are formed; it 
seems as if one could better foresee the future. Now 
your future, Ella, may be " 

** Any thing," exclaimed Ella, quickly. " I like to 
think of it sometimes, it is so exciting ; only frigliten- 
ing, too." 

The General had been sitting in a musing posture, 
apparently only half hearing the last words of the 
conversation. He broke in upon it, however, here. 
"Why should it be frightening, EUa ?" 

K 4 
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She hesitated, and the General repeated his ques- 
tion more peremptorily. 

** Because, — I don't quite, exactly know, why, 
grandpapa ; but we have led a wandering life, and 

strange things have happened ; and " a pause and 

a glance at Mildred. " You know we can't always 
live with grandmamma." 

Mildred raised herself, and stretched out her hand 
to ring the belL 

" Not yet, Mildred ; we won't have candles yet. 
You can't live with your grandmamma^ you say, 
Ella. What change do you expect ?" 

"I don't know, grandpapa. Aunt Mildred," and 
Ella looked round for help ; '^ do you think we shall 
always live with grandmamma ? " 

" Perhaps not, my love ; we had better leave the 
future." 

"Yes, much better, — *a great deal better." The 
Greneral spoke very gravely. ** Ella, it won't do to 
make dreams of the future." 

"Aunt Bertha tells me enough to frighten me 
about it," replied Ella ; " she says, when she is angry, 
that I may have to work for my bread." 

"Oh, Ella!" the words escaped Mildred involun- 
tarily, and a sudden movement made it seem that, 
but for her helplessness, she would have sprung from 
the sofa to stop Ella. 

"Let her go on, Mildred; what else does your 
Aunt Bertha say to you, Ella?" 

"Nothing, — not much else." Ella felt she was 
getting into a difficulty. 
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** She thinks you will have to work for your breads 
does she ? Are you prepared for that ? " 

**I don't know." 

« Should you like it ? " 

** Gnuidpapa ! No. Does any one like it ? " 

" Persons with energy don't mind it," said Mildred, 
rather sternly. 

" Stop, Mildred, don't interrupt her. Should you 
like it, Ella ?" 

^^No, grandpapa, I don't think I should." Ella 
looked up at him, perplexed by the question. 

He stirred the fire and spoke at the same time, 
turning his head away from her. The accent was 
low and trembling ; it came from a weary heart : 
" Would you live here, EUa, with me, then ; and I 
would provide for you ?" 

A strange, unbroken silence. Mildred could hear 
the beating of her own heart, running its rapid race 
with the ticking of the quaint old clock in the corner 
of the room. The General pushed back his chair as 
though he would rise. Ella felt the movement, and 
laid her hand on his knee. ^' Grandpapa^ — Aunt 
Mildred, — what must I say ?" 

" What you feel, dear Ella," said Mildred. 

", The truth," said the General 

" Grandpapa, I should like it, but — oh I Aunt 
Mildred, help me;" and Ella rose and went to 
Mildred's sofa, and knelt down by her. 

"What is it, Ella? Speak, dear child, without 
fear," she whispered. 

" I can't. I could tell you alone." 

Mildred glanced at her father. A clear flame from 
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the fire cast a bright, yet ominous, light upon his 
features; it seemed to alter them, — to make them 
look more worn; the haggard face was set as in a 
framework of darkness. 

" Gro to him, and tell him what you mean," whis- 
pered Mildred to Ella. And Ella looked round at 
her grandfather, and shrank from the cold severity 
of the fixed gaze directed to the fire. " Ella, he will 
be angry if you don't," repeated Mildred. 

Ella went up to him. '^Dear grandpapa, it is 
very, very kind of you;" she kissed his forehead. 
" I should like to stay here ; I am very happy here ; 
only " — her hesitation was almost suffocating — 
" would it be right if papa were kept away ?" 

A groan was heard, but the tall figure sat erect, 
cold, immoveable ; it might have been a lifeless statue 
rather than a living being into whose ear the words 
were spoken. 

**Ella, my crutches! Help me, will you?" said 
Mildred. Ella gave them to her. " Now, leave us ; 
I will send for you when you may come back." And 
Mildred moved slowly across the room, and seated 
herself in a chair which Ella placed for her by the 
General's side. 

The door was closed, and Ella gone. The Ge- 
neral heard the sound, and slowly turned his head. 
"Mildred!" — She laid her hand in his ; her eyes were 
raised to his face ; she saw tears streaming down his 
cheeks. — "My child! clinging to me through all!" 
he murmured. 

"To whom else should I cling, my dear, dear 
father?" . 
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^^ Whom else, indeed. "We are alone in this world ; 
even Ella cannot sacrifice herself to live with us." 
He said it bitterly. 

" Hers is a strange nature,** replied Mildred. ^ I 
should not have expected such thought." 

" It has been her teaching," said the General 
^ " Or the teaching of nature. Would you like her 
as well if she did not feel it ? " 
• " She has no cause for it," he replied, abruptly. 
. *' If it were my case, you would expect me to feel it. ' 
. " I have not birought disgrace upon you, Mildred." 
The General averted his head, and withdrew his 
hand. 

Mildred's heart seemed to rise up in her throat as 
she said, <<Ella does not see her father's disgrace, 
dear sir. Neither, perhaps, do others." 

They were bold words. Month after month, and 
year after year, since the first outburst of anger, had 
the father and daughter dwelt beneath the same roof 
with that one mutual sorrow, yet never approaching 
it, except by distant allusions. 

The General replied calmly, his tone and manner 
so unshaken that it struck Mildred as something 
fearful. "The world does think him disgraced, 
Mildred ; though his relations may not." 

" He did very wrong, sir ; his marriage was most 
unfortunate ; indeed, we see it all." 

"Only it is not disgrace," he replied, with cold 
sarcasm. 

" Not his marriage, certainly." 

"And not his gambling? — his friendship with 
that rascal, John Vivian ? Mildred, Mildred!" — he 
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put his fkce close to hers and lowered his voice — *' I 
know, if you do not ; he dishonoured mj name once ; 
and I would have it blotted for ever from the earth 
rather than trust him to dishonour it again." 

Still Mildred's Yoice was gentle, though earnest. 
" I am aware I don't understand it all, sir.** 

** No, 70U don't understand ; no one does, nor can. 
And I have borne all ; — Mr. Lester's strictures, your 
sorrow, my friends' judgments — all — all I have en- 
dured rather than tell " — his voice changed suddenly. 
It became fiercely eager — ** but would you know it, 
Mildred? Shall I show you what your brother was? 
what he could do?" He stood up, pushed aside his 
chair, and turned to the ebony escrutoire which was 
close to it. Mildred gave him a taper ; he lighted it, 
and, with an unsteady hand, tried the locL The taper 
went out ; he relighted it, opened the cabinet, drew 
out some small drawers, searched in them, then put 
his hand to his head, trying to recollect, and searched 
again. 

" Your private papers are in the upper box, sir," 
Mildred ventured to say. 

"Yes, yes." He was impatient- at the suggestion, 
but he took down the box. The light of the taper 
was faint, and he could scarcely see by it, but Mildred 
did not venture to propose ringing for a lamp. 

The General, however, did so himself, and till it 
was brought, sat silent in the arm-chair. 

" Put the little table near me, Greaves, and that box 
upon it." He watched the butler's movements with 
an irritable eye. Then, when the man was gone, he 
began to look through the papers. 
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The search was perplexing, though Mildred thought 
at first that it was only paiiiful. He muttered to 
himself, ''It was here, — in this packet. I can't have 
mislaid it," and again he searched through the packet, 
whilst his features assumed a most distressed look of 
doubt, and effort at recollection. 

Mildred said at length : *• If you would not trouble 
yourself, my dear father, but tell me, if you don't 
mind. I would rather hear than see." 

He took no notice, but went on as before. Mildred 
watched him anxiously, for she fancied he did not 
quite know what he was doing. 

**I would look, dear sir," she said, "if you wotdd 
tell me what to find." 

" I can't ; it was here ; somebody — Mildred, who 
has touched my box ? " he addressed her angrily. 

** No one, sir. No one could ; it is always in your 
room." 

A sudden dawning of recollection crossed the 
Greneral's mind. He muttered Mr. Lester's name. 

" You were looking at papers the other day, sir, 
with Mr. Lester," said Mildred. 

His face became more troubled, but he put aside 
the box, and leant back in his chair. 

" Mr. Lester may be able to assist you in finding 
it," said Mildred, "but you could tell me if you 
would what it was ; it makes me very anxious." And 
the tone certainly gave full effect to her words. 

He raised his head, and gazed upon her as one in a 
dream ; his voice, too^ had something in it of a waver- 
ing, faltering tone. 

"I don't know why I shotdd tell it; he is gone 
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from us, Mildred, — ^well that he is ; he would have 
squandered all." 

"He was extravagant, but he might have learnt 
wisdom," observed Mildred timidly. 

"Extravagant! yes." The General tried to raise 
the lid of the box, which he had unintentionally 
closed. Mildred stopped him. 

"Do you wish to show me a list of his bills, dear 
sir ? I think I know them." 

" Bills, did you say, Mildred ? Little cared he for 
bills when he could give cheques, and promise away 
what was to be his after my death. His ! his ! " he 
repeated, and his scornful laugh struck an icy chill to 
Mildred's heart " But it was reckoning a little too 
much without his host, don't you think so, Mildred ? 
A man can't build upon his own, when life stands in 
the way of possession. My life ! his father's ! But 
that was easily set aside. His wish was father to his 
thoughts, eh, Mildred? He didn't think I should 
have been such an old man. But I have outwitted 
him — stopped him, when he least expected it ; he has 
no inheritance now to play ducks and drake with." 

" 1 don't understand you, dear sir," said Mildred, 
indescribably alarmed at his manner. 

" No, how should you ? What do women know of 
such matters? I woulji have shown it you, but I 
can't." He tried again to open the box, but his hand 
trembled so violently that Mildred took the key from 
him, yet without placing it in the lock. 

" Do you mean," she said, " that he drew upon you 
for more money, sir, than he had a right to ? " 

"Drew upon me, Mildred? Promised it, I say; 
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—pledged it; would have given my lands to the 
Jews, — to worse than Jews, — to that scoundrel, John 
Vivian. Pshaw, why can't I show you the proof?" 

" It is impossible I Edward could never have done 
it," exclaimed Mildred, in a voice of agony. 

The Greneral shrank from the sound of the name, 
but almost immediately recovered himself. ^^ I will 
find it, and you shall see it ; not now, — to-morrow, by 
daylight I can find it. I have it here," he added, with 
a tone of sad triumph ; '^ in his own handwriting ; the 
promise given to John Vivian, Esq., that after my 
de&th, — after my death, remember, — the sum of five 
thousand pounds should be paid to redeem his debt3 
of honour ; his own writing, his own signature." 

^^ There must have been a mistake ; it could not 
be ; it is impossible," exclaimed Mildred again. 

'^Doubtless! a mistake! impossible! John Vivian 
must have been deluded ; th^ evidence of my own 
eyes must have deceived me ; the evidence of one 
who saw the promise signed must have been at 
fault. Why, Mildred, child, did I not say the same 
myself? Say it, almost believe it, when the actual 
proof was before my eyes. And did not John Vivian 
stand by, with his bold defiance, and urge upon me to 
call up the man, — the poor wretch who had been the 
plotter of that miserable marriage, — the confidant of 
both ; he who had seen the actual words written? Talk 
not to me of mistake, Mildred ; there are deeds in 
which there can be no mistake." 

" Edward had no opportunity given him of expla- 
nation," said Mildred. 

" What! child, when I wrote to him, and my letter 
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was unanswered. He had no explanation to give. 
He had been befooled himself. He gave his worth- 
less bond to John Vivian, little thinking that it would 
be brought to me ; and when it was brought, he was 
sunk in my eyes, and in his own, for ever." 

" But you paid the money, and so owned the jus- 
tice of the claim, sir," said Mildred. 

" Justice to myself, to my own honour, for the last 
lime. My son's debts were a claim upon the name 
which he bore, and I acknowledged them even to the 
utmost farthing. But from that hour he ceased to be 
my son ; and now let him go and pray the winds to 
hear him ; they will listen as soon as L" 

Mildred's heart failed her. A few minutes before, 
she had fancied that the time might be near for 
telling him that Edward was in England. Now, 
she only said, "He has severely suffered for his 
offences." 

No reply. She went on further, her words being 
uttered with extreme precision : — " He is very peni- 
tent, whatever he may have done." 

" So are we all, when punishment falls upon us," 
was the stem answer. 

" Years have given him experience," she con- 
tinued. 

•" So have they given to me," replied the GreneraL 

" And you would not trust him, then ?" She spoke 
in a tone of doubtful timidity. 

" Trust him ? Yes, I would trust every man whose 
hands are chained, and whose feet are fettered. He is 
doing well, you say. Let him thank God for it, as I 
do." 
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^ But if he has suffered, and is penitent, my dear 
fiUher, would there be no hope for him ever?" 

^^ Mildred, you speak ignorantly. It may seem that 
you are addressing a cold, harsh old man, -^ nay, don't 
stop me ; — I am not blind to what is passing around 
me^ though often it is thought I am. The world 
thinks me such^ so do you, so does Mr. Lester. Cold, 
strict prejudice, that is my character ; — a true one, 
in a certain sense. Do you know who made me so? 
My father — ^my grandfather — ^his father before him ; 
for the sins of my ancestors have been my conscious 
inheritance from my boyhood. Listen, Mildred. As 
a little child I was generous, open-hearted, unsus- 
picious. I flung my money away to the right hand 
and to the left. I gave when I was asked ; I pro- 
mised when I could not give. I was' a true Vivian. 
That was my disposition ; it continued mine till I was 
twelve years old. Then came a change; how or 
when it dawned upon me I cannot say ; but there is 
an atmosphere in every home, which we breathe in- 
sensibly ; the atmosphere of mine was care — carking, 
harassing, lowering care. It crept iato my heart, and 
dulled my spirits ; it made me fearful and doubtful 
towards those with whom I ought to have been open 
as the day. It pressed upon me heavily and more 
heavily ; and it pressed upon others also. I saw it 
in the countenances of the old servants ; I heard it 
in the murmurs of my father's tenants; I read it 
written on the broken-down fences, and the walls 
falling to decay. We were a family on the verge of 
ruin ; and in striving to keep ourselves from degra- 
dation, we brought hardship and exaction upon those* 
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of whom we ought to have been the protectors. Tlie 
name of Vivian, once honoured, was now execrated. 
I was but a bc(^, Mildred, when first I realised to 
myself the true position in which I stood ; and it may 
seem strange that I should have allowed the fact to 
weigh with me ; it may appear more natural that I 
should have cast it away with a boy's thoughtless- 
ness. But it did influence me ; it tinged my visions 
for the future ; it shaped my plans ; and at last it 
gave me a definite object for which to work. I stood, 
one day, at the head of my class at school, and the 
murmur went on around me, among the masters, that 
I was capable of a great work ; that whatever I set 
my heart upon I must attain. They spoke, I knew, 
of worldly distinctions ; but I read their words dif- 
ferently. Distinction was mine by right of inherit- 
ance, for the Vivians, even before they came to 
Cleve, had been the lords and leaders of others for 
centuries ; but it would never be mine in possession, 
unless I retrieved the follies of the last generation. 
My heart swelled within me, and in secret I vowed 
that, from that hour, I would toil without com- 
plaining, and suffer without repining, until once 
more I could face the world, a Vivian of the olden 
times, with my honour untainted, free to devote 
myself to the people amongst whom I lived, and 
regarded by them, not as an oppressive landlord, 
exacting to the last penny, but as a master and a 
father, living only for their happiness. There is no 
need now, Mildred, to tell you how my vow was 
accomplished. A mission was given me, and I ful- 
filled it ; let those who know me best say how. But 
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do you think that, after the labour of those many 
years, — the self-denial of a life, — I am now to be 
persuaded to throw myself and my people into hands 
which will, which must, undo my work. Is the man 
who could act as — as your brother acted — fit to 
be entrusted with the happiness of others ? Is his 
boy^ is Clement, likely to be such a successor as I 
should desire for the accomplishment of the work for 
which I have lived ? Put aside inclination, Mildred, 
put aside prejudice, and answer me fairly: my honour 
and the happiness of my people are at stake ; — can I 
be justified in sacrificing them to the weak instinct 
of afiection?" 

"My dear, dear father, don't ask me. I cannot 
put aside prejudice, — if it be prejudice ; it is impos- 
sible." Her arm was flung around his neck, and she 
rested her head on his shoulder. "Let him be as 
he is — disinherited — yet let him return." 

" Madness ! Mildred, madness ! " He almost shook 
her from him, as he sat more upright, and every limb 
seemed to become stiff with the effort at self-restraint. 

"My father, not madness — but mercy;" and she 
clung to him so that he could not release himself. 

" Leave me, Mildred ; let me go." With a great 
effort he withdrew himself from her, and rose, and 
stood with his back to the fire-place, looking fixedly 
at her ; but Mildred saw him not, for her head was 
buried upon the arm of the chair, and her sobs came 
fast and bitterly. 

He spoke again, seeking to excuse himself: — " Your 
fancy is a woman's weakness, Mildred. Were it good 
for me, it would be misery for him." 

L 2 
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SomethiDg in the tone struck her as relenting, and 
she raised her head, and dashed away the tears from 
her ejes, "Misery! oh, never! it is his one last 
hope.** 

Greneral Vivian crossed his arms on his breast and 
made no answer. 

Mildred's voice was heard again, clear, and slow : — 
" Mercy for him father, even as you would find mercy 
yourself." 

" It cannot be. To live with me as my son, and 
not my heir — Mildred, you don't know what you are 
asking." 

" Perhaps not to live with you, but to see you, if 
but for once only, to hear that he is forgiven. It is 
for you and me, and the sight of his home he yearns. '- 

"Lost through his own fault" And silence fell 
again upon the darkened chamber ; and the flickering 
gleam of the dying fire showed the General standing 
in his place, immoveable, and Mildred's slight figure 
rigid as if carved in stone. 

Yet once more she spoke, and the tone was that 
hollow whisper which speaks the agony of a broken 
heart: — "Father, pardon him, and see him, he is 
now in England." 

A strange gurgling, convulsive sound struck upon 
the ear ! General Vivian staggered to a chair, and 
sank back senseless. 
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CHAP. 

*Bektha, how late you are; and where have you 
left Clement ?" Mrs. Campbell, having enjoyed her 
afternoon's siesta, and then worked whilst there was 
light remaining, had begun to feel impatient for the 
return of the party^ who had been wandering over 
the hills. 

" I can't say, exactly," was Bertha's reply. " He 
was with us just as we came off the hills ; but he will 
be here presently, I dare say." 

" He staid behind with me first," said Louisa ; " and 
then he clambered up the bank to get a stone, which 
I thought was a fossil. He was so long finding it, 
that I didn't like to wait for him." 

" If he doesn't come in time we can't have tea kept 
for him," observed Mrs. Campbell. " I have no notion 
of every one's being put out for a boy of his age." 

" It is not tea-time yet," said Bertha. " Louisa and 
Fanny, you have your history to read for to-morrow ; 
you had better fetch it." 

"Poor little dears! after their long walk! I am 
sure they can't possibly read history. You must let 
them ofl^ Bertha. Take off your things, my dears, 
and then come down and warm yourselves, and tell 
me all you have been doing." 

L 3 
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" There is not much to tell," observed Bertha, in 
an uncomfortable tone, which was the only safety- 
valve she allowed herself, when interfered with ; " we 
only went to Barney Wood's Cottage." 

"But you took him his coat, didn't you? You 
always take him something." 

"The coat wasn't quite finished," said Bertha. 
" Rachel had been busy writing to her father." 

" Oh, Mr. Lester is not coming home, then. Betsy 
told me that, and she heard it from Anne." 

" They are both great gossips," observed Bertha, 
quickly. " I don't think any thing is settled as to Mr. 
Lester's return. Eachel only wrote in case he might 
not come." 

Her manner fretted Mrs. Campbell, and, being in- 
clined to complain, she returned to Clement : — 
" Where do you say you left him, Bertha ? You 
ought not to have left him ; there are a great many 
bad people about; no one knows what mischief he 
may be led into." 

" A boy of his age must learn to keep himself out 
of mischief," said Bertha, rather proudly. But 
though she spoke with seeming unconcern, she looked 
out of the window to see if he was coming. 

" I am glad he has given up being with Ronald," 
observed Mrs. Campbell, " now that we know what 
a mess Captain Vivian is likely to get into." 

" Is there any thing new about Captain Vivian ? 
any thing particular?" asked Bertha, with quick 
interest. 

" Betsy tells me that the Preventive officers are 
not going to be outwitted any longer ; and they vow 
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thej will search the Grange from the garret to the 
cellar," said Mrs. CampbelL 

"And very much they will ^nd there!" said 
Bertha. " If they mean to do any thing, they should 
not let Betsy know it" 

" She can't help knowing it ; it's talked of every 
where," continued Mrs. Campbell ; " and what's 
more, Betsy has a brother somehow mixed up with 
them." 

" Poor girl ! that is trouble enough," said Bertha, 
thoughtfully. 

" She asked me to let her go out and see him," 
continued Mrs. Campbell ; " and I said she might, if 
she was in in time ; so she went about four o'clock." 

Bertha was too much occupied with painful 
thoughts of her own, to take any particular notice 
of this piece of information ; and Mrs. Campbell con- 
tinued : — 

" Betsy thinks there's something going on now. 
Mark Wood had come for her brother, and had taken 
him out with him, so that she couldn't see him. She 
takes it to heart a good deal. I think, Bertha, you 
might just as well see her presently, and £nd out 
what she is afraid of." 

" Perhaps the less we know about such matters 
the better," replied Bertha, looking again out of the 
window. "K Mark Wood has been in Encombe," 
she added, with an air of consideration, " it must 
have been after we saw him going down the 
Gorge." 

" He and Stephen Hale had left Betsy's cottage 
just ten minutes before she got there," continued Mrs. 

L 4 
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Campbell, evidently pleased at having something to 
talk about, which seemed to draw Bertha's attention. 
" Betsy was told they went off towards the Point ; it 
is the place they all go to. There is a cave, or some 
such place, I believe, where they meet." 

" Not a very convenient rendezvous," replied Bertha ; 
^^ it must be so difficult to reach. But it must be 
all talk about any thing particular going on now ; if 
there were, they would never let it out in that way." 

" I don't know, I am sure," replied Mrs. Campbell ; 
^^ at any rate, it is high time that something should 
be doiie* The village is getting into a sad state. 
Betsy says her brother is quite a different person 
since he mixed himself up with the smuggling. I 
can't think, for my part, what Mr. Lester can be 
doing, to let things go on as they do. He calls him- 
self a good parish priest ; I know his parish is the 
worst in the county." 

Any suggestion to Mr. Lester's disadvantage was 
felt as a personal incivility by Bertha, and she im- 
mediately began saying, that no one could be better 
aware than Mr. Lester himself of the bad state of his 
people, or do more to remedy the evil ; but whilst 
things were carried with such a high hand by those 
who ought to set a good example, there was little 
hope of amendment Whilst Captain Vivian re- 
mained at Encombe, it must and would be a dis- 
reputable place. 

" Well, then, he will be taken from it soon, we 
may hope," replied Mrs. Campbell, rather triumph- 
antly. " Betsy has a cousin in the Preventive 
service, so she hears both sides; and she tells me 
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that ihey tow they will have the smugglers in their 
power before the new year begins; that is what 
makes her so afraid for her brother." 

*^ They mtist be quick about it, then," said Bertha. 
" It wants but a very short time to the new year." 

** We shall see something before it comes," said 
Mrs. Campbell, oracularly ; and Bertha echoed the 
words in her own mind, though with a different 
meaning. Mrs. Campbell relapsing into silence, she 
took the opportunity of leaving the room, and going, 
not up stairs to take off her things, but into the 
garden and the lane, to look for Clement. 

Bertha went a little way down the lane without 
meeting any one ; then, hearing some persons ap- 
proaching, talking noisily, she turned into a by-path, 
by a cottage garden, and stood there till they had 
passed. The voices, which she recognised, made her 
very glad that she had avoided the meeting. Mark 
Wood, Stephen Hale, and Goff, were together, appa- 
rently disputing. Bertha watched them till they were 
nearly out of sight, — if sight that could be called 
which was only the indistinct perception of twilight, 
• — and, even when they were gone, felt unwilling to 
move from her hiding-place, lest they should return. 
Not that she had any cause to fear, — it was un- 
likely that they would notice, still less speak to her ; 
but the rough voices, and the very distant possi- 
bility of being brought in contact with them, made 
her shrink into herself. She waited what seemed a 
long time, — though, in fact, it was only a few minutes, 
— then, scolding herself for folly, ventured back into 
the lane, and had gone some little distance, when 
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once more, as she liad dreaded, the voices were heard, 
and very near. The men had taken a short cut, and 
were returning. Bertha did not like to run back, 
that would attract notice ; still less did she wish to 
proceed. For a moment she stood irresolute ; but the 
sound of a footstep behind gave her confidence, espe- 
cially when, on looking round, she recognised Ronald. 
His finger was raised to his lips, as a sign for silence, 
and without noticing her, he turned shortly, strode 
down the lane at a rapid pace, and entered the path 
which Bertha had just left. 

Bertha was surprised, yet her momentary feeling of 
fear was over. She felt that a protector was near ; 
and went on boldy, smiling at her own weakness, as 
the men lowered their voices when she passed, Mark 
Wood and Stephen Hale even touching their hats. 

Five minutes afterwards, as she stood at the Lodge 
•gate, Ronald joined her ; his voice was agitated, and 
he began without apology or explanation. " Clement 
is with you. Miss Campbel}, of course." 

" No, not yet ! I expect him." 

" Not with you ? When did you leave him ?" 

"He left us just as we entered the village; he 
stayed behind." 

"Behind? Alone?" 

" Yes ; that is Louisa was with him ; but she came 
back to us. What is the matter, Ronald ?" 

" Nothing. Have you been long returned ? " 

"Not very; we were all late. For pity's sake, 
Ronald, tell me what this means ? " 

" I thought Clement might be with Goff. I knew 
he was loitering about the cottage, and I watched 
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after jou were gone, but could not see him at first ; I 
did afterwards. He followed the path you took, and 
I followed, too, some distance. Then " 

"Well! what then?'* 

" I met my father ; he sent me back to the cottage 
on a message ; and I lost sight of you all. Good 
night," — he broke off abruptly; "I will look for 
Clement;" and he hurried away. 

His course was rapid and intricate. He knew all 
the by-lanes and short cuts of the village, and every 
cottage garden was open to him as to a friend ; and so, 
with almost a direct course, he made his way to the 
Grange, noticed only by a few stragglers returning 
late from work, who, recognising his step, greeted 
him with a laugh and, " How are ye. Master Ronald ? " 
but not troubling themselves as to his wandering 
movements, and scarcely even making a remark upon 
his evident haste. 

The shrubbery gate of the Grange was wide open, 
and the large, lonely house was silent and dreary in 
the glimmering twilight, neither fire nor candle to 
be seen through the uncurtained windows of the de- 
serted apartments; and when Konald entered, his 
footsteps sent a hollow echo through the long stone 
passages. He went first to the parlour, which was 
empty ; but the cloth was laid for dinner, and the 
shutters were closed. A rough, club stick lay on the 
table, and a glove was on the floor. Eonald, without 
any particular thought, picked up the glove and laid 
it down carelessly, whilst he stood for a few moments 
thinking whether to remain for his father or return 
to the Lodge to satisfy his mind about Clement. An 
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uncomfortable misgiving was still haunting him. 
Barney's imperfect hints of a mystery returned to 
him, and with it came the impulse to go at once to 
the Point and watch whether any thing more than 
usual was going on there. But the evening was 
growing darker and darker, and the moon would not 
be risen for another hour ; he could see nothing, even 
if he were to go; and, in the meantime, if any 
mischief were afloat it would most probably be some- 
thing which would bring Clement to the Grange. 
Just at that moment Ronald's eye fell upon the glove, 
a rough winter glove— too small, surely, for Captain 
Vivian's hand. He tried to put it on; it was too 
small for himself; it must be Clement's, left there 
probably the previous night he had been there. But 
no, Eonald recollected now that he had seen Clement 
wearing it that very day, and had thought at the 
time that he would try and procure a pair of the 
same kind for Barney. 

He rushed out of the room; but still, habitually 
cautious, controlled his eager step as he passed 
through the hall and the back passages, and softened 
his voice when he encountered the solitary domestic, 
of whom he inquired whether his father had re- 
turned to the Grange within the last hour. 

It might or it mightn't be an hour, the woman 
couldn't say, but the Captain had been in and put off 
dinner; — and she walked away, sulky from the ad- 
ditional trouble. 

" Stop, Madge ! can't you ! Was my father alone ? " 

" Who's to say Master Ronald ? not I. D'ye think 
I showed my nose in the parlour?" 
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^But you may have heard. Was he speaking to 
any one ? • Did he seem as if he was alone ? " 

^Seem? Why he was alone when I saw him. 
What should you keep me here talking such daft 
folly for?** — and Madgo retired within the precincts 
of her own domain, and closed the kitchen door 
violently, as a hint to Ronald, that he was on no 
account to follow. 

Ronald opened the hall door, and went out into the 
gravel sweep, and listened ; and he heard the distant 
trampling of a horse's hoofs, and the cry of a sick 
child, in a cottage occupied by one of the farm 
labourers. But the wailing wind drowned all other 
sounds, save that which mingled with and deepened 
it — the hoarse rush of the waves beating against the 
precipitous cliffs. 

For several minutes he stood there, his face turned 
towards Dark Head Point A rising mist had now 
obstructed even the faint gleam of lingering day ; but 
twice Ronald fancied he saw a light gleaming in that 
direction, though so far off that he knew it must be 
from a vessel at sea ; and then, again, there seemed 
another moving, and higher up, upon the cliff; but 
the mist gathered over again, more thickly, and all 
was obscure. 

Some one clapped him on the shoulder, with a heavy 
hand. "What, Ronald, my lad, watching? what's 
that for?" 

" For you, father ; I wondered where you were." 

"No cause for wonder, I should think; I'm out 
often enough many hours later than this. But, come, 
let's in to dinner." 
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Captain Vivian hurried on ; and when Ronald would 
have lingered to watch the light on the cliff, he 
called to him impatiently, saying that they had both 
waited long enough, and he was ravenous. Yet 
Eonald did linger, for some seconds, and when his 
father had entered the house, he stood for several 
moments on the step of the door with a longing, which 
he could scarcely resist, to brave Captain Vivian's 
displeasure, and run back to the Lodge, to gain some 
tidings of Clement 

" Eonald, where are you ? Come in, I say. I won't 
have that wind through the house ; shut the door, and 
come in.' 

And Ronald obeyed mechanically. 

They sat down to dinner. Captain Vivian talked 
more than was his wont. Ronald gave but short 
answers. He was considering in his own mind, 
whether it would be wise to mention Clement's name, 
and ask how his glove had been found there. Nothing 
in any way, however, led to the subject. Captain 
Vivian's conversation was confined to discussions 
upon the superiority of the little smuggling vessel 
over the regular traders upon the coast, and anec- 
dotes of the wonderfully short voyages she had lately 
made. Once, Ronald mentioned Barney Wood, and 
made a remark upon Mr. Lester and Miss Campbell's 
kindness ; but it was badly received, Captain Vivian 
turned it off with a sneer, and went on as before, 
somewhat incoherently and unconnectedly — his words 
uttered very fast, his tone half jocular, half hasty. 
Ronald could not think, he could only listen and 
reply. 
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A loud peal at the Hall bell! Captain Vivian 
went himself to answer it; Eonald also followed a 
few paces behind. A message from the Lodge was 
brought by Mr. Lester's gardener. " Mrs. Campbell's 
compliments, and she would be glad to know if 
Master Clement was at the Grange." 

Captain Vivian burst into a loud laugh, and almost 
shut the door in the man's face. " Master Clement 
here ? What folly will be asked next ? My compli- 
ments to Mrs. Campbell, and Master Clement doesn't 
trouble me much with his company. She must look 
for him elsewhere. What, Ronald!" he grasped his 
son's shoulder, as Ronald was going to re-open the 
door ; " rushing after ? what for ? Do you think the 
tender chicken's lost ?" 

" He has been here. I know it ; I have a proof." 
Ronald tossed Clement's glove upon the floor. 

Captain Vivian kicked it from him ; his face was 
livid either with anger or fear : — " Clement was here. 
He is gone home, or he ought to be. Now, back to 
dinner, and no more of this folly." 

He led the way to the parlour ; Ronald followed 
moodily. Both sat down to the table, but only Cap- 
tain Vivian talked. He had apparently repented his 
hasty show of authority, and tried to bring Ronald 
round, pressing him to eat, urging him to take wine, 
joking him about his books ; but Ronald still sat with 
his abstracted gaze, listening for distant sounds, and 
giving only such short answers as were absolutely 
necessary. Lritated by his total absence of interest. 
Captain Vivian began in another strain : — " So Ronald^ 
you mean to show yourself a pleasant companion, to 
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leave the conversation in my hands ; I thank you for 
it ; it is all, of course, I have a right to expect from 
my only child. Yet I might have thought that so 
much woman's teaching might have given you a touch 
of good manners. Bertha Campbell sets up for a 
lady, but it^s little enough of a gentleman that you 
have shown yourself since she set foot in Encombe. 
Don't think I am surprised, though; it's the old 
grudge, malice carried on for ^ dozen years — cun- 
ningly, too, setting my son against me." 

Ronald had given his full attention to this last 
speech, but he could not answer it. Had not Bertha 
Campbell, though unintentionally, been the means of 
embittering the feelings which, even before, were but 
too acutely conscious of his father's faults ? 

Captain Vivian went on more painfully, because 
with less of sarcasm : — '^ I am not what many fathers 
are, I know that. Pm not the man to set up for a 
Squire, and make a fuss about my boy, and put him 
in the way of fine people. It never was my way, 
and it never will be. I was brought up roughly, 
myself, and Pve led a rough life, and it's too late now 
to mend it ; and what I am my son must be. But I 
should never have thought that for that reason he 
was to be made to turn against me, to plot with my 
enemies." 

"Plot with them? Oh! father, how little you 
know!" 

" Aye ! plot with them," continued Captain Vivian. 
" You don't think, do you, that Pm so blind as not 
to have an eye for what's going on close at my 
door ? '^ 
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**I don't know what you refer to, Father,** re- 
plied Ronald. 

"Probably not! You would be the last person 
to own, if you did." 

Captain Vivian's manner was proud and coldly 
determined. It might have been the manner of his 
early days, never entirely forgotten ; and it struck 
a chill, and something of a feeling of awe, into 
Roni^d's heart. It was as if, after all, there was 
something better left than that low recklessness, 
which had of late been his chief characteristic. 

Ronald answered more quietly, and even respect- 
fully : " If you are suspicious of me, Father, and will 
tell me your suspicions, I will try to remove them." 

"What! how?** Captain Vivian started up and 
went to the door looking out into the hall : " Folly ; 
It's only the old woman's tramp.** 

He came back again, and stood with his back to 
the fire : " Suspicions you were talking of, Ronald : 
what would you give to hear them ? " 

" A great deal, Father, if I could make you believe 
ihey are unfounded." 

" Well then !" — a pause — a second commencement, 
and a second pause — at last the words came with 
thundering emphasis : ^' Suspicions that I have a 
traitor in my camp, who would desert me at the last 
gasp ! " 

Ronald pushed aside his plate, and rising paced 
the room in a tumult of excitement. 

Captain Vivian went on coldly : " What is the care 
for this miserable boy, Clement Vivian ? What is the 
devotion to Bertha Campbell, and the obedience to 
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Mr. Lester ? — treachery, treachery from the begin- 
ning to the end." 

" Are they your enemies, Father ? " Eonald's voice 
was husky with agitation, for his promise to Berthi^ 
was present to his mind, and even now it seemed he 
might be called to fulfil it. 

" Circumstances made them my enemies," was the^ 
reply ; " that's enough for you to know." 

"Then Clement is your enemy for. his father's 
sake?" 

Captain Vivian answered cautiously: " Such a boy 
as that my enemy ! he is beneath me." 

"Yet" — Ronald hesitated — " through him you 
might work harm to his father." 

" Who tells you that ?" and Captain Vivian turned 
upon him fiercely. 

" My own reason partly," replied Eonald; and sum-^ 
moning more courage, he added : " I know through 
Miss Campbell that you have, as you yourself say, 
cause for mutual enmity." 

"Ha! the family secrets! And pray what may 
Miss Campbell have thought proper to confide to 
you?" 

" She has given me warnings rather than confi- 
dence — warnings, Father, which I would fain give to 

you." 

"I am obliged to her;" Captain Vivian's face 
showed a change of colour. " Threats, I presume ; a 
notice that I shall be taken up for a smuggler, as they 
call me." 

" They were very vague, indirect threats," replied 
Bonald, in an unmoved tone, though his heart beat 
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pamfuUy; «yfet they made me feel that danger mighi 
be at hand.** , 

" Danger at hand, and you not tell me of it — un- 
grateful boy ! " 

Bitter reproaches followed, which Ronald, leaning 
against the wall, heard, yet without hearing, for still 
his thoughts reverted to Clement ; and the words fell 
upon his ear, as they had often done before, almost as 
sounds without meaning. 

Captain Vivian stopped at length, and then in a 
calmer voice insisted upon ^knowing every thing 
which Miss Campbell had dared to say. Ronald was 
hesitating for a reply, when another and more violent 
ring at the hall door a second time interrupted the 
conversation. 

This time Captain Vivian did not go out himself, 
but stood in the open doorway ; and both he and 
Ronald, as by mutual consent, paused to hearken. 

It was a man's voice speaking, and angrily. Mrs. 
Campbell had sent another message : " Master Clement 
had been seen, with Captain Vivian, going to the 
Grange. Mrs. Campbell desired to know when he 
had left it, and what direction he had taken." 

Ronald turned upon his Father a look of keen dis- 
trust. 

Captain Vivian's countenance did not alter. He 
went directly to the door, and said: "My compli- 
ments to Mrs. Campbell. Master Clement was here 
for two minutes, and I walked with him a little way 
down Long Lane, but he turned off at the end. Is 
she uneasy about him ? " 

« He hasn't been home yet, and it's past eight," said 
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the man, gruffly. " Mrs. Campbell said she was sure 
the people at the Grange knew something about 
him." 

" Who is looking for him ?** inquired Eonald^ 
anxiously. 

" One or two people have been asked ; but we have 
been expecting him in every moment, when we were 
told that he wasn't here.** 

" We will go to the cliff," said Ronald, and he took 
up his hat, and stepped into the porch. To his sur- 
prise his Father made iu> attempt to stop him. 

** We thought he might have been with Goff, and 
some of his men. He's fond of getting about with 
them," continued the gardener, more cordially ; *' but 
Goff's at home, and doesn't know any thing about 
him." 

Captain Vivian came out, and stood with Ronald 
in the porch : " You may tell Mrs. Campbell, that my 
son and I will go down to the shore, and make in^ 
quiries," he said. 

" Yes, tell her we will go in every direction," 
added Ronald, eagerly ; " we will not return till we 
have had tidings of him. You may trust me, man," 
he continued, laying his hand on the arm of the 
gardener, as he lingered with an evident feeling of 
hesitation. 

The light from a little oil lamp in the hall fell 
upon Ronald's face; it bore an expression which 
could not be doubted. Captain Vivian's was hidden 
in the shade of the porch. Ronald repeated again : -— 
" You may trust me," and the words were received 
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with a hearty ^ To he sore^ Master Ronald ; every 
one trusts jovlJ* 

The man departed ; and Ronald would have set off 
instantly for Dark Head Point, hut a strong hand 
detained him : " Tou don't escape me, my lad, in 
this way. Every word that Bertha Camphell has 
uttered ahout my affairs hefore you stir." 

" I have icAd a^** replied Ronald ; ^ and yet, — ^no, 
I have not told all. She has said, Father, that what- 
ever wrong there might he hetween Mr. Vivian and 
yourseli^ he would he the last to press it against you, 
if only you would acknowledge it, and clear him in 
Ihe Greneral's eyes." 

A mocking laugh interrupted him : " A woman's 
folly I And you helieved it ? Was that every thing ? 
At your peril deceive me." 

Ronald paused, — in Ihe tumult of his mind, he could 
scarcely tell whether he was at liherty to hetray more 
of what had passed ; he added, with hesitation, ** She 
warned me also that it might soon be in their power 
to enforce what now is only a request." 

Not a word escaped in reply, but the dim thread 
of light from the little lamp showed a face ghastly 
with conflicting passions ; and Captain Vivian, seiz- 
ing Ronald by the arm, strode forth into the 
darkness. 
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CHAP. XL. 

MoBN rose gorgeously over the sea ; an atmosphere 
of orange light seeming to penetrate and mingle with 
the long line of grey clouds, which stood as a wall 
against the horizon, and here and there breaking 
through it in a crimson line, until at length the full 
burst of radiance flooded the eastern sky, and shed its 
myriads of golden sparkles upon the waters; not 
resting upon them with the long and lingering gaze 
which sunset gives to the world its brilliancy has 
gladdened, but lightly playing upon the surface of 
the rippling ocean, and tracing upon it, in a pale yet 
far-spread glory, the joyous smile of the opening 
day. 

Ronald Vivian wandered alone upon the sandy 
beach. Behind him were the red cliffs, and the dark 
headland worn by the fretting of the sea, hollowed 
into caves, cut into projections, and in parts clothed 
with scanty lichens ; before him spread the intermin- 
able expanse of ocean, without a sail to mark its 
distance. Ronald's eyes were fixed upon the beach. 
He would have appeared deep in meditation, for the 
water plashed gently against the rocks, and rippled 
closed to his feet, and still he seemed unconscious of 
the tide; whilst, with folded arms and a slow and 
weary step, he walked towards the jutting point 
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forming the westeni extremity of Encoinbe Baj. 
Occasionally, however, it might have been seen that he 
was not so abstracted. As the passing breeze brought 
to his ear what might have been the echo of a school- 
boy's shout, or the morning greeting of the labourers 
passing to Iheir work, he would pause for a moment 
and listen, and then glance quickly round, and per- 
haps stoop to examine some dark object at his feet — - 
a stone, or a knotted mass of sea- weed : he was look- 
ing, and watching, and searching still, but it wasi* 
not the search of hope. 

• Three hours of that night had Ronald spent in fruit- 
less, and, in a great degree, irritating inquiries. His 
father had been with him, allowing him no freedom, 
istopping every question which might possibly have 
led to the discovery of Clement's movements, whilst 
pretending the warmest interest in the result. Eonald 
had at times been tempted to break from him, and 
insist upon carrying out his own views in his own 
way ; but it was difficult to resist a parent's autho- 
rity, and Captain Vivian had always some plausible 
reason at hand to silence his remonstrances. 

Yet he was kind in his manner,— much kinder 
than Ronald had supposed possible, when they left 
the house together, after Ronald had conmiunicated 
Bertha's warning. A moody silence had followed 
for some little time, and then all seemed passed away 
and forgotten, except that the softness which suc- 
ceeded, carried with it at times a tone of mockery 
more galling than reproaches. 

One thing, however, was quite clear to Ronald 
—whatever might be concealed under Bertha's hints, 
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they had worked upon his father to a degree which 
gave cause to think they were well founded. The 
defiant, self-reliant manner which had been Captain 
Vivian's characteristic was gone. He was fitful, ab- 
stracted, — ofben lost in thought, only fully conscious, as 
it seemed, of one fact, that he must not lose sight of 
Bonald; and when, after their long search, they had 
returned for a few hours' rest to the Grange, it was 
with a promise that they should go again, at day^ 
break, to the shore, to renew their inquiries together* 
This was now Ronald's purpose. He had risen 
very early, disturbed by anxiety and foreboding. 
But his father was gone before him, and had left a 
peremptory message in writing that he was to join 
him directly at the cave under Dark Head Point; 
the reason given for the order being, that Captain 
Vivian was himself going to the shore, as the most 
likely place to hear what they wished. Ronald 
felt bound to obey, yet his step Unconsciously lin- 
gered as he drew near the place appointed for the 
meeting. Sleep had raised a barrier of years between 
his present feelings and the excitement of the past 
night He looked back upon it, in a degree, as men 
look upon the turmoil of youth from the dreary waste 
of middle life. His spirit had been roused to anger 
then — now he was only saddened. His thoughts 
had been full of eager excitement for Clement then ; 
now he wad tempted to consider his absence as pos- 
sibly a boyish freak. Doubt and delay were wearing 
his spirits, whilst exhausting his energy. More than 
all, — then, in the bitterness of his heart, and the rush 
of his fiery temper, he had felt able to cope even with 
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Ins&thdr, and dare and suffer peril or misexy, if onlj 
he might save Clement, and redeem the evil which 
liad been wrought ; now, in the glad light of morning, 
with the sights and sounds of dailj life and daily 
toil around him, spirit, and heroism, and self-devotion 
had ranished^ and all that he could feel was the 
consciousness of his father's degradation, and the 
stain of disgrace which had not even the strength of 
passionate feeHag and impulse to enable it to be 
endured. 

The test of our true selves is to be found in the 
morning resolution and the morning feeling ; and Ro- 
nald had yet to acquire the temper of mind which 
can be as resolute to begin work, without previous 
excitement, as to pursue it, when circumstances both 
moral and physical have aroused the imagination, and 
given force to the nervous energies. 

Tet that quiet walk along the sea-shore was sooth- 
ing to him, and in its measure supporting. The 
ocean is always great, and it was the feeling of 
greatness which Eonald needed. The hard beach, 
furrowed with ridges, spread for about half a mile 
before him, crossed at times by little streams, tinged 
with deep yellow from the iron-ore of the rocks. 
The water in some places was deep above his ancles ; 
yet he turned neither to the right nor left, but went 
on, directing his course by a dark spot visible at the 
height of about one-third of the cliff. This, on a 
nearer approach, was seen to be a hollow, perhaps 
the opening of a cave, perhaps only a cavity formed 
by the mouldering away of the rocks. There were 
many such along the coast, and report said they were 
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often used by the smugglers for the conceahnent of 
contraband goods. 

The cliff at this point projected far into the sea, 
and at high tide could only be passed with difficulty, 
by scrambling over the huge broken rocks which, 
having fallen from above, were heaped around its 
base. Ronald, however, made his way over them with 
the ease which showed that every stone was a familiar 
testing-place, and paused only upon the summit of 
one of the highest rocks, when a glance along the 
beach showed that no one was in view ; then step- 
ping upon the nearest point of the cliff, a few bounds 
brought him, slightly out of breath, but in no other 
way exhausted, to a level with the opening, which 
was now seen to be not so much a cave as a passage, 
formed partly by nature, partly by the hand of man. 

It was carried for about a distance of twenty feet 
inwards, and where the cliff had fallen away, it had 
been built up by stones ; then it terminated in a more 
regular cave, remarkable only for being a clear, hol- 
low space, capable of containing perhaps a dozen men. 
The walls were smoothed artificially, but one large 
stone had been left at the further end, probably to serve 
as a seat. The place was evidently used for the pur- 
poses of rest or concealment. Some burnt sticks showed 
that a fire was occasionally lighted in it, the smoke 
escaping through vent-holes at the side ; a hammer 
and hatchet lay in the corner, and a rough wooden 
bench, and small deal table, gave it some appearance 
of a human habitation. 

It was empty, however, now ; and Ronald, throw- 
ing himself upon the ground, rested his back against 
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^e wall 0^ sandy rock, and bending his head forward, 
so as to catch the glimpse of sea discoverable at the 
extremity of the passage, awaited in gloomy medita- 
tion his father's arrivi^. 

The delay was not long. Five minutes had scarcely 
X>assed, when a long shrill whistle from below gave 
notice of an approach. Ronald answered it, but with- 
out moving from his resting-place ; and not till his 
father appeared in sight, ascending the cliff by what 
was something of a regular pathway, did he remove 
his gaze from the fixed point in the far horizon, upon 
which his attention seemed to have been concen- 
trated. 

Then he rose slowly, and went forward a few steps. 
The greeting was abrupt on both sides ; yet Captain 
Vivian expressed himself well satisfied with Ronald's 
punctuality. "I should have been here myself be- 
fore," he said, in a tone of indifference, as he sat 
down upon the bench ; " but there were more searchers 
being sent out for this young scamp. A pretty game 
he has played us ! " 

- He raised his eyes stealthily to Ronald's face, as he 
spoke, seeking, probably, to read there the difference 
between his evening and his morning mind. 

Ronald replied, that if searching was still going 
on, he was willing to take his part as before. 

" That's as may be. I don't see why we are to put 
ourselves out of our way any more for those who, if 
the opportunity came, would do us an ill turn as soon 
as not. The boy's off, and let those look after him 
who have driven him off." 

" Driven him ! " repeated Ronald, 
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<* What elsfe has done it, but the being shut up with 
books, and tied to his aunt's apron strings ? What 
boj of anj spirit would bear it ? Not jou^ Ronald, 
I am sure." 

^' If I were in Clement's place, and did not bear it, 
I should be to blame^** answered Ronald. 

" Eh I what ? But it's folly even to name you two 
in the same breath ; even Bertha Campbell would own 
that. You have seen her, I suppose, this morning ?" 

It was a conciliatory question, but Ronald's answ^ 
was cold : ^' No ; I came here direct, as you had ap- 
pointed.'* 

"Good! — obedience for ever, say L It's Mr, 
Lester's lesson, isn't it, Ronald?" 

^ Mr. Lester tells me I am bound to obey you in 
all things in which I lawfully may," replied Ronald. 

"Good again," repeated Captain Vivian. He 
rested his elbows upon his knees, and leaned his fore- 
head upon his hands. Presently he looked up, and 
said, " LawfUlly-^^what does he mean by that, Ro- 
nald ?" 

"I understand, though I mayn't ht able to ex- 
plain," replied Ronald. 

" You understand ; that won't do for me : what I 
understand, is the question. It's my belief that Mr. 
Lester and I have different views upon that same 
point of obedience. Before long it may be we shall 
test them." 

" I am willing, I hope. Father," replied Ronald, " to 
show you all the obedience you have a right to re- 
quire ; but" — he paused for a second, the flash of his 
father's eye startled him—" I should be sorry to have 
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Ae trial carried too far. Perhaps, though, 70U will 
tdl me without delay what you wish, for jou do wish 
something." 

His frankness seemed to take Captain Vivian by 
surprise. He hesitated, stammered, uttered a few 
broken words, and at length laughed ; but it was a 
dreary, skeleton laugh — the body without the soul ; 
and the wind bore it through the arched passage, 
and its echo died away in the faint wailing of the 
breeze which murmured over the sea. 

Bonald spoke again : *^ I thought we were to plan 
another search ; if you have nothing to say, we ought 
to lose no time." He moved^ as though he would 
have gone out 

"Sit down;" Captain Vivian touched Bonald's 
shoulder with his stick. "You are a brave boy, 
Bonald ; I trust you." 

"I hope so, Father. I don't know what I have 
done to cause distrust." 

" Yes, I trust you. You wouldn't go against your 
father, Ronald." 

"Never, Father, never;" but Ronald's voice was 
faint, for his heart beat quickly. 

"I thought not — I knew not; I told Goff you 
couldn't." 

" Groff! Father, do you consult him about me?" 

" I didn't consult, we talked it over. He doesn't 
do you justice, Ronald." 

" A matter of very little consequence^" was Ronald's 
answer. 

"To you, perhaps, — not so to me. Ronald, if I 
didn't trust you" — he paused. 
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" Well, Father ; if you didn't trust me ?"— lionald 
looked at Captain Vivian steadily, and the gaze which 
he encountered sank. 

" If I didn't trust you, I couldn't ask you to help 
me out of a difficulty." 

A pang of doubt shot through Ronald's heart, yet 
still he answered quietly : " You know that you may 
reckon upon me in all things in which there is no 
breach of the laws of God and man." 

^* Umph I " the limitation was unsatisfactory. Cap- 
tain Vivian considered a little. " Are you ready for 
a long story, Ronald ? " 

So steadily was the question uttered that even 
Ronald could not perceive the trace of any inward 
agitation. 

"I will listen," was all he could say. He rested 
against the rock, and turned his face from his father ; . 
but the changed voice, which spoke in accents low 
and deep, made him look round again. 

'' A promise, an oath never to betray, that must be 
given first." 

" A son may be trusted without an oath," replied 
Ronald. 

" Not so, he may be led away." 

" Never to betray his father to ruin." 

"A quibble! an unworthy quibble!" exclaimed 
Captain Vivian. 

" Yet all which I will give," replied Ronald. 

A look of fierce anger crossed Captain Vivian's 
face ; yet there was less real indignation in the 
softer tone in which he said, " Then my son will not 
promise, but forsakes me." 
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^Your son will promise to do nothings and to 
reveal- nothing to his father's injury." 

"A play upon words; but" — Captain Vivian 
took out his watch — "there is no time to argue the 
point." , 

" No arguments would alter me. If I am worthy 
to receive confidence at all, I am worthy to receive it 
freely. Father, if this is all you have to say, I will 
leave you." 

"Proud boy! wilful from your childhood. But^. 
you must — you shall hear. Betray me, and a father's 
curse will be yours, and it lights surely and heavily." 

Bonald shuddered, but he was silent. 

Captain Vivian went on : "I take your promise, I 
hold it to be binding. You have heard Bertha Camp- 
bell's threats ; you know what she is always hinting 
at, aiming at. She talks of my standing between the 
General and Edward Vivian ; — did she ever explain 
herself more clearly ? " 

Eonald felt his father's eye upon him as he an-< 
swered, " She told me Mr. Vivian's early history an(^ 
yours." 

" She told it, did she ? In her own way, doubtless* 
She said nothing, of course, of deception, treachery,, 
—how I was led on to believe myself secure — en- 
couraged, flattered, befooled, triumphed over ; as they 
thought," he added in an under tone, " but I had my 
revenge." 

" She told me that you were led away by false 
hopes," replied Ronald. 

" False ! yes, false with a woman's falseness { 
What that is, let those tell who have experienced it, 
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Flora Campbell deceived not me only, Ronald ; she 
deceived her father and her mother. Again and 
again they told me that I was safe, that she had no 
other attachment, and her honied words and her 
treacherous smile said the same. I loved her — 
Heaven knows how — I can't talk of it; and she 
might have made me what she would." He paused, 
and Ronald, touched by a confidence so unlike what 
he had expected, said in a tone of sympathy, ** It must 
have been a hard triaL" 

He received no answer for some seconds. Then 
the momentary softness seemed to have passed away, 
and Captain Vivian spoke again: **Mean spirits 
sink under hard trials, as they are called. That was 
not my way : I lived for revenge, Ronald ; you would 
do the same." 

" It would be my temptation," he replied. 

*^ Temptation ! pshaw I What a man is made, that 
he must be. Neither you nor I could ever live to be 
trampled on. Yet revenge must be taken according 
to circumstances; and if it falls in with profit, 
Where's the blame ? What I did might not suit all. 
Some would have called Edward Vivian out and shot 
him ; but I had no fancy for that game.* 

The mocking laugh which followed the words 
curdled the blood in Ronald's rdns ; and, without 
lifting up his eyes, he said, in a hollow voice, " You 
ruined him." 

There was the hesitation of a moment, but the 
assertion was a relief, and Captain Vivian continued, 
hurriedly, " Well ! let it be said, I ruined him. He 
was a fool, Ronald ; it was not fit to deal with him 
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as with a man of spirit. And he threw the game 
into my h.inds. For months he had let himself be 
led blindfold. He told me all his follies ; I even wrote 
his letters for him. He had not the sense to see I 
was his rival ; not, at least, till the very last. Then 
he turned round and reproached me with plotting 
against his happiness — he who, at the very moment, 
was plucking from my grasp the prize I valued above 
all on earth. Surely, when he had succeeded I had a 
right to take the advantage he had put into my hands. 
I knew his debts and his difficulties ; he had placed 
me in possession of all before his miserable marriage, 
and had arranged that I Was to go to England, and 
see the old Gleneral, and get from him all I could, 
whether in fair words or good deeds. That, again, 
was his folly — for the Greneral hated me — but his 
fate blinded him. * Quem Deus vult perdere prhis 
dementat,' as they used to teach me at schooL How I 
laughed in my heart as he played into my hands ! It 
so happened, too, that just at that time I had another 
allyt — Goff, who was his servant. Long before I had 
bought the fellow over to my side, and a good deal 
I learnt through him ; nearly enough to have stopped 
the marriage, only, as ill luck would have it, they 
had a desperate quarrel about a week before it came 
ofi^ and Goff was turned away at an hour's notice, and 
came straight to me. When the deed was done, and 
the marriage could not be prevented, he was my 
right hand in my plans, for he knew all the ins and 
outs of Edward Vivian's life, and was as much his 
enemy as I was ; why, — he didn't tell me then, but 
I found out afterwards. There was some question of 
VOL. n. N 
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honesty pending. Goff was never very scrupulous, 
and there were threats of inquiry into his doings. 
But all that was nothing to me. I had got the man 
I needed, and he had got the master who suited 
him. We understood each other, and he was willing 
to back me ; and so we started for England directly 
upon the news of the marriage, I taking care not to 
betray my disappointment, but still writing to Edward 
to trust me and I would put all straight with the 
General.** 

A groan was uttered by Eonald. 

Captain Vivian laughed faintly. " Tut ! lad, cheer 
up. You don't understand such matters. Well for 
you ! perhaps. But a man who means to carry out a 
scheme musn't be scrupulous ; and you know it's all 
gone by now. I was young then, and hot-headed, and 
what rd set my heart to do I would do. 'Twouldn't 
be the same now. Cheer up," he repeated, as Ronald 
still hid his face from him. 

" Gro on," was all he said ; and his father went on, 
yet less carelessly than before. He was approaching 
that part of his story where even his hardened spirit 
shrank from the confession of its guilt. 

'* We came to England, and saw the General ; and 
there was a long talk about the marriage and the money 
affairs. He was primed to take offence, and, of course, 
I didn't let matters appear too smooth. I had full cre- 
dentials given me some weeks before, so there was no 
question that I was an accredited agent. To do the old 
man justice, he was so straightforward he would have 
run his head against a stone wall if it had been built up 
right before him. He took my word for truth, and if 
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there was a doubt, Goff was at hand as a witness. 
So we told him some pretty gambling histories, — a 
little embellished, perhaps, as was fair — and the 
marriage history as a conclusion ; and he was willing 
to consider me as his son's friend, and talk over 
arrangements for settling the debts. But that wasn't 
quite my notion. He was stiff and hard, but there 
was a twinkle in his eye which told of yielding and 
forgiving ; and if it had come to that, good b'ye to 
all hope of revenge. No ; I wasn't to be baulked in 
that way !" Captain Vivian uttered the last words as 
though addressing himself, for something seemed to 
cheek him when he would have pronounced Ronald's 
name ; and he rose up, and walked once or twice up 
and down the cave, and went to the extremity of the 
passage to look out upon the sea. Then he came back 
again, and said, in a tone of icy unconcern, '^ That was 
the tug of war between us, but I gained the day. 
When nothing else would answer, I handed him a 
paper which did for Vivian : a promissory note for 
five thousand pounds." 

Bonald started up. "A forgery, father! Say it 
was not a forgery ! Oh, God ! have mercy ! " 

Miserable he was, but not so miserable as the 
wretched man, from whose face every tint of colour 
had faded, and who stood, haggard, yet defiant, con- 
victed by the confession of his own mouth. 

A long, long silence — ^whilst the waves plashed 
softly upon the smooth-sanded beach, and the cry of 
the sea-gull was faintly heard amongst the rocky 
cliffs. 

Captain Vivian was the first to recover himself. 

H 2 
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" The deed's done, Eonald, and the day's gone by ; 
and if you wish for sorrow, Tve had sorrow enough. 
!But, good or bad, its not for a son to go counter to 
his father, or refuse to lend a helping hand when the 
time is come to save him firom ruin. 

Ronald did not answer, and he continued : — " It's 
what I have always looked to. When it has crossed 
my mind that things might take an awkward turn, J 
felt I had a friend at home. Your mother said it." 

" My mother ! Thank God she did not live to see 
this day," and Konald, roused for a moment, sank 
again into his former attitude. 

A trace of emotion was visible in Captain Vivian's 
face. " Thank God, too," he said, " but she would 
have helped me." 

" Father, what would you have me do ? " Bonald 
looked up steadily, with a glazed eye, and a counte- 
nance which in those few moments seemed to have 
been stamped with the suffering of years. 

"Edward Vivian is in England," was the reply. 

" Yes ; I know it." 

" He has been at Encombe ; he is coming again. 
When he does come, it will be to reclaim his inherit- 
ance." 

Ronald only bent his head in assent. 

" His success will be my ruin," continued Captain 

Vivian, " unless . There is a paper, Ronald 

— that which did the mischief ; it is in Bertha Camp- 
bell's hands. How she got it passes my comprehen- 
sion, but it is there. It would be proof certain, and 
your father would end his days as a convicted felon. 
That paper must be in my possession before another 
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day has passed over our heads.'' He paused, and in 
a lower tone added, '^ You must contrive to lay hold 
of it" 

Captain Vivian's penetrating glance rested upon 
his son, and a secret^ yet irresistible, influence seemed 
to compel Eonald to confront his gaze. Their 
eyes met, but neither of them spoke for some 
seconds. 

"Well!" burst at length from Captain Vivian's 
lips. 

" You must find another to execute your purpose," 
was the answer. 

" Traitor I" exclaimed Captain Vivian. 

Konald continued, in a tone cold and hard, as if 
every feeling were petrified. " Mr. Vivian's claim is 
just ; to destroy the proof of his innocence would be 
unjust" 

The rocky walls of the cavern rang with a fearful 
imprecation, and, standing before his son, Captain 
Vivian poured forth a torrent of reproaches, which 
yet only served to deepen the immoveable expression 
of Bonald's face. When his father's violence had in 
a degree exhausted itself, he said, — "Ask me what 
you will, that may be granted without sin, and were 
it to give up my life it should be done." 

Captain Vivian laughed scornfully. "Sin! — to 
save a father, by the destruction of a paltry paper ! 
The boy is mad." 

"Then God grant that the madness may last!" re- 
plied Ronald. Changing his tone, he continued, in a 
voice of pleading earnestness, which might have been 
the whisper of that womanly tenderness inherited from 

V 3 
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his mother : — " Father, you have asked a favour of me, 
and I have refused to grant it. I have no right, there- 
fore, to seek kindness from you ; yet I do — I must. 
Miss Campbell's warnings are clear to me now, so 
also are her promises. Trust her — trust Mr. Vivian 
— and, by all that is sacred, I do affirm my convic- 
tion that you are safe.** 

Captain Vivian looked at him wildly. 

" Yes," repeated Ronald, " safe by their own pro- 
mises, by all the obligations of gratitude. Once I 
have saved Mr. Vivian's life — once I assisted in saving 
his daughter. He acknowledges the claim ; I have 
heard it from his own lips — no matter how or when 
— but for my sake he will dread to injure you. As 
surely, father, as there is truth in man, he will be 
true to you, if only you will trust him." 

He was interrupted mockingly. " And give my- 
self up to the nearest magistrate ? Ronald, you are 
a desperate fool!" and Captain Vivian paced the 
floor of the ^ave with short and hurried steps. 

After a few seconds he stopped. " You have seen 
Edward Vivian ; I guessed as much. Let me know 
the how and the when." 

" I saw him the last evening that he was here ; 
we had met upon the Croome, and he had betrayed 
himself. I knew then that there was enmity between 
you. I did not know for what cause." 

" Mean, wretched boy ! Plotting against your 
father, deceiving him for months! And Edward 
Vivian — an idiot still, preaching of promises and trust, 
when wealth or ruin was at stake ! The experience 
of centuries would not be enough for such a man." 
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*' It was I, father, who extracted the promise. I 
who spoke of trust I who do, and will, trust." 

" And you who sold yourself to his purpose, and 
promised to aid him for your father's destruction." 

" Oh, God ! pardon me ! Have pity upon me ! I 
am very miserable." Ronald's spirit gave way, and 
he cast himself upon the floor in an agony of grief. 

Captain Vivian stood by him silently. What- 
ever might be his feelings of indignation against 
his son for having kept from him his communi- 
cation with Mr. Vivian, it was not then the moment 
to show it. Too much depended upon Ronald's 
consenting to be a partner in his schemes to ad- 
mit of any expression which would be likely to 
repel and irritate him; and during those first few 
moments of sufiering there was sufficient time for 
self-recollection to convince him that if his object 
was to be obtained, it must be by very different 
means than threats or violence. 

When Ronald, somewhat calmed by the outburst 
to which he had given way, at length rose and 
moved towards the entrance of the cave, willing, 
apparently, to put an end to the conference, he was 
stopped by a voice which sounded rather like the 
entreaty of a brother, than the command of a parent : 
— " And you leave me, then, Ronald, to ruin ? " 

" I leave you, father, because I cannot help you as 
you would be helped; but I will wait your orders 
at home." 

" Home ! I have none. I am a wanderer, sent 

forth by my own child. Is it so that you keep your 

mother's last wish ? " 

V 4 
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Ronald put his hands before his eyes. " My brain 
is dizzy, — I can't think; give me but an hour's 
rest.** 

" When we are in safety, — not before. Your 
father's shame will be yours also." 

" I know it ; oh, yes, I know it, too well ! " 

" And if it is so that Edward Vivian is under su<5h 
deep obligation, he can never find fault with you for 
taking from him what, according to your own story, 
he would never consent to make use of as proof." 

" I don't know, father ; I can't understand. My 
head is burning." Honald leajit against the wall for 
support 

Captain Vivian went on slowly. " He says that 
he is willing to hush the case. It may be so, but I 
won't put my head into the lion'? mouth ; or, if I do, 
I will first draw his teeth. Granted that he takes 
no measures against me, who is to answer for the 
General ? I have not lived fifty years in the world 
to be duped by promises. The paper must be mine ; 
if not by fair means, then by foul. But with you, 
Konald, it would be an easy matter. Bertha Camp- 
bell puts faith in you, even to folly." 

" Impossible ! I have no excuse. I could make no 
pretence." 

" Pshaw ! " Captain Vivian's tone relapsed into 
coarse good humour, as he fancied himself gaining 
the ascendant. '^ You don't think I have learnt what 
I have without forming my plans accordingly. The 
thing is easy enough. Mr. Lester had the paper; 
it must have been given him by the General. In my 
folly I fancied that the old man, in his stiff, family 
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pride, would destroy it, that it miglit never tell the 
tale of his son's misdeeds. Doubtless Edward Vivian 
and his friend are, at this moment, planning to make 
use of it But while there's life there's hope. It is 
not in their possession now. Bertha Campbell has 
it, — she keeps it about her in her pocket-book. I 
learnt that by ways which you would never guess. 
You must go to her with news of the boy, — of Cle- 
ment; the story is easily concocted. He shall be 
suspected to have gone off on a lark, with some 
strange friend of GoflTs, — a smuggling friend, if you 
will," and Captain Vivian tried to laugh. " You 
may guess that theyll be back some particular day, 
and have a fuss about the date ; any thing to induce 
her to bring out the book. Then let Groff or me be 
near, with some sudden message which shall make 
her lay it down at the right moment, and leave you 
with it, and good luck to your cleverness in taking 
advantage of the opportunity. A good scheme, eh ? 
Don't you think so?" and he pryed keenly into 
Ronald's pale and stony face. Obtaining no answer, 
he added: — " What's an easy job for you, would be 
desperately difficult for me. She's on her guard the 
moment she sees me. Ten to one that I should ever get 
admittance to the house ; and twenty to one that if I 
did, I should make her forget herself enough to leave 
the book with me. And there's no time for failure; 
what's done must be done to-night, or good b'ye to 
Encombe, and hurrah for Botany Bay ! " 

Ronald neither moved nor spoke. 

"Well, are you agreed?" was his father's next 
impatient query. 
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Ronald put his hands before his eyes. " My brain 
is dizzy, — I can't think; give me but an hour's 
rest." 

"When we are in safety, — not before. Tour 
Cither's shame will be yours also." 

" I know it ; oh, yes, I know it, too well I" 

" And if it is bo that Edward Vivian Is under such 
deep obligation, he can never find fault with you for 
taking from him what, according to your own story, 
he would never consent to make use of as proof." 

" I don't know, father ; I can't understand. My 
head is burning." Bonald leant against the wall for 
support. 

Captain Vivian wont on slowly. " He says that 
he is willing to hush the case. It may be so, bat I 
won't put my head into the lion'e mouth ; or, if I do, 
I will first draw his teeth. Granted that he takes 
no measures agtunst me, who is to answer for the 
General? 1 have not lived fifty years in the world 
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pride, would destroy it, that it might never tell the 
tale of bis son's misdeeds. Doubtless Edward Vivian 
and his IHend are, at this moment, jdiinning to milce 
use of it But while there's life there's hope. It is 
not in their posBcsaion now. Bertha Campbell ha* 
i^ — she keeps it about her in her pocket-book. I 
leamt that by ways which yoa would never gnesL 
Ton must go to her with news of the Ix^,— of Cl^ 
ment; the etoiy is easily coacoct«d. He ibaH be 
suspected to have gone off on a lark, with some 
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He shook his head, but he could not utter a word. 

" Senseless hoj ! this is no time for jesting. Say, 
shallwebeoff?** 

"Impossible!" The word seemed to come from 
the depths of his heart 

Captain Vivian caught its accent of resolution. 
** Impossible ! Let Heaven be witness, it shall not be 
impossible. Yet stay ; it may be as well to hear the 
wise reasons which you can produce for bringing 
your father's grey hairs to the grave in shame." 

" It is false and unjust ; and I have pledged myself 
to repair injustice," was Ronald's answer. 

** Pledged yourself against me ! " 

" Not against you," replied Ronald, " but to restore 
Mr. Vivian to his right. Father, your son would 
sacrifice life for you, but he cannot sacrifice honour. 
And if your plan were carried out," he continued, 
more calmly, "it could but partially save you; all 
feeling of obligation as regards myself would be can- 
celled. Mr. Vivian would be your open enemy, and 
mine also, and every motive of self-justification would 
induce him to sift the matter to the bottom. What 
the event would be who can say ? Disgrace ! yes, 
at least, disgrace!" he repeated, shuddering at the 
word. 

" A noble, cautious boy ! Most sagely prudent ! 
And what then would be your wise advice ? " 

" A wrong has been done," replied Ronald, " there- 
fore let the wrong be repaired. I do not ask, father, 
that you should put yourself into danger, or trust 
even Mr. Vivian as I would trust him. If you will, 
let us leave the country, and place ourselves in safety. 
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and then let the confession be made by writing. So 
far all will be done that could be to replace Mr. 
Vivian in his right position with the General As 
regards the debt, let me work. Father, you do not 
know how I can work, — how I can endure. Give me 
but this object^ and death only shall hinder me from 
obtaining it. And when we have restored to General 
Vivian, or to his family, the sum unlawfully taken 
from them, even though we may never return to 
JBngland, we yet may live honoured and free." A 
gleam of bright hope shot across Ronald's face as he 
stood up proudly ; and the expression of his young 
and noble features told how earnestly, how unwaver- 
ingly, the plan he had proposed would be carried to 
its conclusion. 

But the unhappy man to whom he addressed him- 
self was too far entangled in his own snares to be will- 
ing to adopt it. He did not indeed ridicule it ; perhaps 
even a softened look of admiration might have been 
traced in his countenance ; but he put the idea aside, 
as he would the dream of a simple child, and merely 
replying, " Good enough, perhaps, for some people, if 
it were only possible," again inquired whether Ronald 
would consent to yield obedience to his will. 

And Ronald answered, "On this point, never!" 
And both were silent 

Then Captain Vivian spoke once more abruptly : 
" So the boy's doom is fixed." 

Ronald caught his arm. "The boy? Clement? 
Father you know where he is." 

Captain Vivian withdrew himself, and strode to 
the entrance 6f the cave, muttering as he went. 
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" Father, in mercj-— in pitj tell me ! Let me save 
him/' 

" You may, but you will not," was the answer. 

" Cruel, cruel !** exclaimed Bonald, and he covered 
his face with his hands. 

^ Do my bidding, and he is safe," continued Captain 
Vivian. " Refuse, and this very day I leave England, 
and give him up to his fate." 

" His fate I what fate ? Oh, father, where is he ? 
Let me only know that I may judge." There was 
3delding in Eonald's tone, and in his words. 

Captain Vivian returned again into the cave and 
sat down. "Where he is I can't say just now. 
Where he may be, I can guess. In a desperate scrape, 
— in prison, probably, before the night is over our 
heads." 

Ronald looked at him in wild terror. " In prison ? 
Then he has been tempted,-^ led away." 

His father interrupted him. "Led away! The 
boy's of an age to judge for himself." 

" Help me, — help me, — what can I do for him ? " 
And Ronald clasped his hands together in the anguish 
of his entreaty. 

" I have told you. I am not going to trust more 
to a son who won't stretch out his hand to save his 
father from public disgrace. Clement's fate is in 
your hands." 

" I can't tell, — I can't think." Ronald threw him- 
self upon his knees, and words of earnest but inco- 
herent prayer burst from him. 

His father turned away, — he could not mock him. 

The long, shrill, well-known whistle! Ronald 
started up. 
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" Tis he ! Goff ! " exclaimed Captain Vivian, " He 
comes to know your determination.'' 

Bonald's face had recovered its expression of cahn 
resolution. ^' Tell him that I wiU not do evil that 
good may come. Father, God grant you repentance 
and pardon." 

He would have rushed away, but a powerful grasp 
arrested his movements. *^ We wiU talk of this again, 
in another place ; you go with me now to the Grange." 

Bimald had no means of escape. They were met 
at the foot of the cliff by Goff. A hasty glance and 
murmured words told that the interview had been 
fruitless^ and Bonald had no will to enter into ex- 
planation with his father's base accomplice. 

They reached the Grange. Captain Vivian led the 
way into the house. He had not uttered a word on 
the way. Now he said, moodily, " We have much to 
talk of still. Ten minutes hence I will call you, and 
you shall hear more of my plans ; in the meantime 
you will wait in your room.** Bonald hurried to his 
chamber unspeakably thankful for the few moments 
of rest and solitude. He did not know that he was 
watched, he did not see that his steps were followed ; 
but as once more he knelt by the side of his rough 
bed, seeking relief in prayer, he heard the heavy lock 
of his door turned on the outside, and realised that 
he was a prisoner. 
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CHAP. XLL 

The same glorious sunrise which Bonald had beheld 
as he walked along the beach was watched also hj 
Bertha Campbell, whilst she stood at her bed-room 
window. Yet to her, as to him, it brought but little 
perception of beauty. 

She had stood there very late on the preceding 
night, and she had stationed herself there again long 
before dawn ; and now she was lingering still with 
that heavy load of wearing suspense and responsi- 
bility, which deadens both heart and intellect to every 
sense but that of wretchedness. 

Bertha had but a woman's power, and even that 
had never been fully exercised. She did not know 
what she could do, and she was not confident what 
she ought to do. That last night had been a terrible 
trial. Mrs. Campbell's nervous, angry uneasiness, 
the children's fears, and her own infinitely worse fore- 
bodings, were all to be borne ; and they were borne 
with Bertha's characteristic composure, but the trial 
did not work the less inwardly. Messages were sent, 
and men dispatched in all directions, and every ne- 
cessary inquiry was made ; and at length, about half- 
past eleven o'clock, Captain Vivian and Bonald made 
their appearance at the Lodge, to announce that they 
had traced Clement to the shore, where he had been 
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seen in company with some strange men, supposed to 
be a party from Cleve, but beyond this no tidings 
had been heard. Mrs. Campbell found comfort in this. 
It proved, she said, that he had not fallen over 
the cliffs, or been drowned. She thought it might 
be a boy's freak, — perhaps planned for the very pur- 
pose of frightening them, and she confidently antici- 
pated his return the next day; but Bertha's mind 
had, from the beginning, been more harassed by the 
idea of his being led into evil company than by the 
dread of an accident; and the information only 
confirmed her worst forebodings, except that it 
seemed to exonerate Captain Vivian and Goff* from 
any share in misleading him. She had parted from 
Ronald with the earnest assurance, on his part, that 
he would, with the earliest dawn of light, prosecute 
his inquiries, and would not rest till they were satis- 
fied ; and then she had gone to rest, but not to sleep. 
Conscience, stimulated by anxiety, was busy with 
reproaches, and, perhaps, not all unfounded. She felt 
that she had not watched over Clement rightly ; she 
had lived apart from him, allowing herself to be en- 
grossed with interests peculiar to herself, and not 
realising that, having been placed towards him in 
the position of a mother, or, at least, of an elder sister, 
she was called upon for sympathy which should draw 
him out, and make his home happy. Mr. Lester had 
often warned her that irritation and coldness might 
drive him to seek amusement from home; and yet 
she had not always, — she had very seldom, indeed, 
— been able to command herself. So she had thrown 
him entirely upon Ella's companionship ; and this, — 
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wayward, indolent, proud, and self-indulgent, — had 
tended to strengthen his faults, and made him fall a 
more easy victim to slight temptations. 

Doubtless Bertha exaggerated her own shortcom- 
ings, and ascribed to them worse consequences than 
could properly be said to fall to their share. We are 
all responsible for our misdoings, whatever may be 
the defects of those set over us; and Clement had 
received instruction and warnings sufficient to keep 
him from evil, if he had been inclined to attend to 
them. But it is nevertheless true, and it is one of 
the great mysteries of our present state of being, 
that the influence which we exercise without thought, 
daily and hourly, is working, either for good or ill, 
upon the moral character, and consequently upon the 
eternal condition of those with whom we dwell. 

We go on, it may be, sinning and repenting,— 
making faint resolutions, and breaking them, fancy- 
ing we are in the right way, and that if we offisnd, 
our offences are those of human infirmity, upon which 
God will look mercifully ; and so, searching only into 
our own hearts, we are, upon the whole, satisfied. 

But there is another reckoning, — it will be seen 
at the Judgment Day, — ^which tells the effect of every 
hasty word, every proud, cold look or tone, upon the 
hearts of those who dwell with us. God have mercy 
upon us when that revelation is made ! 

Even now its bitterness is, at times, forestalled. 
Petulance, coldness, selfishness, proud reserve, an over- 
weening love of power, labour silently, day by day, in 
raising up barriers in our homes ; and at length some 
unlooked-for circumstance shows us that the work is 
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done, — that we have estranged affection, and lost 
respect; it may be that we have saved ourselyes^ 
but ruined the souls intrusted to us. 

Not that all which has been said could be appli- 
cable to the case of Bertha Campbell With her the 
evil was but in its infancy, and she was beginning 
to open her eyes to it, before Clement's unlooked-for 
disappearance had called forth her self-reproach so 
bitterly. But it was quite true that Clement had 
offcen been induced to linger with Ronald, or to idle 
his time upon the shore, because Bertha's cold words^ 
and constant habit of finding fault, made home dis- 
tasteful to hinu It was quite true that his indolence 
and wilfulness had been fostered, because Berth% 
by never taking any interest in his pursuits, had 
thrown him entirely upon Ella for sympathy; and 
now, when foreseeing the fatal consequences which 
might arise from such apparently trivial circum- 
stances, it was not to be supposed that she could 
exactly discriminate what her own share in the evil 
had been. 

They were very mournful moments which she 
passed standing by the window, watching, as she 
thought, but in reality lost in reverie ; and the sun, 
as it rose higher in the eastern sky, brought to her 
mind only a burdensome sense of chill and darkness in 
her own heart, rendered more evident by the contrast 
of external brightness. She was physically weary 
also ; her rest had been broken, and the atmosphere 
of a December morning, though the season was im- 
usually mild, made even the fur cloak in which she 
had wrapped herself a very insufficient covering 
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Yet it required an effort to dress, and prepare for 
the business of the day. All order seemed broken up : 
she did not know what to do, — what to think of ; 
and this to a mind usually regulated like clock-work, 
was a considerable addition to every other trouble. 

The post was late, and Mrs. Campbell's excitement 
much increased in consequence. The point to which 
every one looked was Mr. Lester's return, and this, 
Mrs. Campbell now asserted, was impossible. There 
were no letters, and, if he did not write, it was cer- 
tain he would not come. It was in vain that Bertha 
pointed to the clock, and showed that the postman 
was only five minutes behind his time, which was 
a common occurrence, and therefore there was no 
need to despair. Mrs. Campbell's fears were as 
quickly excited as her hopes, and her anxiety showed 
itself by incessant suggestions and orders, mingled 
with complaints of Bertha's quietness, which she 
called indifference, and reproaches against Mr. Lester 
for being absent ; whilst every now and then she 
wandered into murmurs against General Vivian, and 
reminiscences of things said and done in by-gone 
years, which had doubtless, in her own mind, some 
connection with the present uneasiness, yet which 
it was not very easy to follow. 

Bertha bore all quietly, not attempting to reason, 
but listening to what was said, with her head turned 
towards the window. At last she observed, in a very 
calm voice, ^' I think that is Bachel coming up the 
garden.** 

Louisa was at the front door with lightning speed. 
" A letter, Rachel ! — have you heard ? *' 
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"Yes, he comes to-night," was Rachel's answer, 
but her face was only partially brightened ; yet she 
followed Louisa quickly to the parlour, and meeting 
Bertha at the threshold, repeated the fact instantly. - 

" Thank God," was Bertha's whispered ejaculation, 
and she kissed Rachel heartily ; but it seemed as 
though she had no power to say more. 

" Come here, my dear-— sit down by me : tell me 
what message your papa sends," said Mrs. Campbell, 
beckoning Rachel to her. 

' Rachel sat down and unfolded her letter, with a 
slight feeling of pride at being the bearer of an 
important communication. 

Bertha sat opposite, her breath coming quick and 
faint 

"He says," began Rachel, reading aloud, — "my friend 
seems better, and I think it possible I may bring him 
down with me for a little change ; we may be at home 
to-morrow night. Don't depend upon tis, but don't be 
surprised if you see us." — " That is very nice, isn't 
it ? " she added, looking up doubtfully in Mrs. Camp- 
bell's face, as if nothing could be very nice just then 
to any one. 

" Yes, my dear ; but I wish, — oh, dear ! Bertha, 
what time does the coach come in ? " 

" There are two coaches," replied Bertha. " Mr. 
Lester doesn't say which he shall come by." 

Rachel turned immediately to Mrs. Campbell to 
answer the question : " Papa comes by the ^ye 
o'clock coach generally, — ^when he does go away, that 
is. Dear Miss Campbell," and she addressed herself 
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to Bertha^ with an accent of gentle sympathy, "won't 
it be a comfort to you to have him back ?" 

" Yes, great ; but the letter with the receipted bill 
may go astray* 

Even at that moment of anxiety, Bertha's mind 
would fix itself upon any thing which happened to 
be irregular. 

" Oh I it won't signify. Every thing will be right 
when papa comes." Rachel paused, for she was think- 
ing of Clement, yet could not bring herself to men- 
tion his name. She repeated again : " Every thing 
will be right when papa comes." 

' ** Do you think Clement will come with him ? " 
asked the blundering Fanny, who had only paid a 
half attention to what was being said. 

Louisa caught up her words : " Fanny, how silly ! 
You always do say such silly things. What bill was 
it, Rachel ? " 

"Never mind, my dear; it is not your concern," 
said Bertha^ alive directly to her duty as monitor. 

Louisa still persisted: "But I thought. Aunt 
Bertha, that you didn't send the bill ; it was in your 
pocket-book." 

" What bill, Louisa ? You astonish me. What do 
you mean by prying into every person's concerns in 
this way ? " 

"I didn't pry. Aunt Bertha" — and the angry flush 
rushed to .Louisa's cheeks; "but if you remem- 
ber, when I told you yesterday that Anne at the 
Rectory was still fussing about a lost paper, you 
said, ^Oh! she needn't trouble herself; Rachel 
knows all about it: I took it and put it in my 
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pocket-book.* I remember quite well that was what 
jou said ; and I told it to Anne when I saw her, as 
we came back from our walk.** 

^I wish you to have no gossip with Anne of any 
kind," observed Bertha^ quickly ; "I won't have you 
speak to her.** 

'' I don't think Anne gossips more than other peo- 
ple," muttered Louisa. 

'^ She does, though," exclaimed Fanny, anxious to 
put in her opinion upon the state of passing affairs. 
*^ She was talking a long, long time to Goff last even- 
ing, after we came home — I saw her from my 
window ; and he looked so ugly and fierce, I wonder 
she wasn't frightened at him." 

" I want to hear no more of either of them," ob- 
served Bertha. She turned to her mother, and 
added : ^^ I am thinking of going to the Hall. Miss 
Vivian will be anxious to know what we have heard 
and done." 

^<I don't know what there is to tell," replied 
Mrs. Campbell ; '^ I can't understand myself what 
any one is doing." 

"The gardener is gone off to Cleve, trying to 
trace the men who were on the shore last night," 
answered Bertha^ without endeavouring to excuse 
herself; "and there is another man sent to give 
notice to the police; and Job Homer is over the 
hills by Barney Wood's cottage ; and Ronald said he 
and his father would search along the cliffs, and 
keep a watch upon the beach. I don't think we can 
do anything more till Mr. Lester comes, — only wait ;" 
and she sighed deeply. 

08 
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" I "Wish you could cheer one up, Bertha ; you 
always take the black side. Poor boy! I am sure 
he will be back soon. But those dreadful men must 
have led him into it for a freak. I am sure he will 
be back this evening. Where did you say you were 
going?" 

" To the Hall," replied Bertha. " I think some 
one ought to see Miss Vivian. Eachel, will you go 
with me ? Fanny and Louisa have colds." 

Mrs. Campbell, not choosing her consent to be 
taken for granted, began to make objections. She 
'disliked, she said, to be left ; if persons came in, she 
shouldn't be able to see them, and Bertha ought to 
stay at home and give orders; and Bertha ac- 
quiesced, and began to prepare for the children's 
lessons. And then Mrs. Campbell changed her mind, 
and was surprised that Bertha could be so indifferent, 
and thought that all kinds of stories might reach the 
Hall if some one did not go and explain matters. 
She was in that irritable, nervous state in which 
nothing can please, and when to see others quiet is 
only an aggravation of suffering. But Bertha felt 
that she must do something, if it were only for the 
sake of the children. No good could accrue to them 
by sitting down in idle lamentations, or walking con- 
tinually from one room to the other, and looking out 
of every window ; so a compromise with Mrs. Camp- 
bell's conflicting wishes was made at last ; and it was 
settled that Bertha should wait till after the early 
dinner, set the children to their lessons, and hear all 
that might be heard of the result of the different 
inquiries, and in the afternoon walk with Rachel to 
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the Hall; whilst Louisa and Fanny were left with 
their grandmamma. 

This was the best arrangement Bertha could think 
of, but it did not thoroughly satisfy her. She dis- 
liked leaving the children at home, for with Louisa's 
curiosity there was always the dread of gossip with 
the servants, and though Betsey at the Lodge was 
very discreet^ the same could not be said of Anne at 
the Rectory. Li spite of her promises of amendment. 
Bertha had reason to believe that she was by no 
means thoroughly to be trusted ; and the little hint 
which Fanny had thrown out respecting the last 
evening's conversation with Goff, rested in her mind 
with a very uneasy feeling. Anne had nothing to 
tell, so far as Bertha knew, which all the world 
might not hear ; but Goff 's constant communications 
made it evident that he must have some object in 
keeping up the acquaintance. Bertha resolved that 
Mr. Lester should be put thoroughly upon his guard, 
and Anne's place was already, in her own mind, 
vacant. That was not, however, to be thought of at 
present ; Mr. Lester was to return in the evening ; 
and then all this trouble, anxiety, and responsibility 
would be lessened, even if before that Clement did 
not make his appearance. 
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CHAP. XLIL 

Bertha and Rachel had a very quiet walk. They 
were both too thoughtful to talk — at least, at first. 
Rachel often looked round, fancjing she might hear 
or see something of Clement. Bertha went on, 
apparently noticing nothing, but in reality with 
eye and ear thoroughly open, whilst the mind was 
dwelling upon the most painful and, as it might have 
been supposed, absorbing topics. And absorbing they 
were, only all connected with the one idea of Clement's 
absence. She thought of what he might have been 
led to do ; of his father's horror ; Mr. Lester's pain ; 
General Vivian's indignation ; the downfal of that 
fabric of hope which for the last few months they 
had been building. And then her own share in it ! 
That came back again and again, and always with 
the despairing feeling that she did not know how 
to amend, that she gave offence without meaning it, 
and had no power of expressing her feelings, and 
was thoroughly misunderstood — even by Edward 
Vivian, for whom the best years of her life had been 
sacrificed. At length the lonely feeling could be 
borne no longer, and it came out to Rachel, in 
answer to a passing observation of delight at the 
prospect of her father's return. "Yes, it will be 
very nice for you. It must be very delightful to 
have some one to whom you can say every thing." 
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^^So pleasant!" exclaimed Eachel; and then, 
checking herself z& though it were wrong to think of 
any thing pleasant just then, she said, ^ But it won't 
be pleasant to-night, — unless we have news, that is." 

Bertha avoided the painful allusion, and answered 
the first part of the speech : " Very few people have 
that happiness, Eachel; you should learn to make 
the most of it." 

" I do try, I hope ; but I suppose grown-up people 
don't want it as much as children." 

"Yes, they do — quite as much," said Bertha, 
abruptly. 

" But they don't want human beings to tell things 
to, I suppose," replied Rachel, reverently yet timidly. 

"They want them, but they don't find them," 
continued Bertha; "and that is why they are un- 
happy." 

" I shall tell every thing to papa as long as I have 
him," said Bachel ; " but if he were not with me, I 
don't think I could go and talk in the same way to 
any one else." 

"Then you would miss it dreadfully," replied 
Bertha. 

" Yes, dreadfully ; I know that. It used to make 
me unhappy to think about it, till papa said that love 
for him was like a stepping-stone, that it was meant 
to teach me how I was to love Grod ; and since that, I 
have tried sometimes, when he has been away, to 
think that I had Grod to go to ; and now and then — 
not always, only now and then — it seems as if that 
would make up for every thing." 
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" Ah, yes ! Rachel — now and then ; but what one 
Wants is to feel it always," said Bertha. 

" It would be wonderfully pleasant, wouldn't it ? " 
replied RacheL " How it would help one in the world ! 
But, dear Miss Campbell, persons who are as good as 
you are must always feel it.** 

"Oh, no, Rachel; what a mistake!" and Bertha 
stopped suddenly. 

Rachel was thoughtful and silent. Presently she 
said, without any attempt at a preface, " One day I 
was going up the hills, feeling very tired, and trying 
so to get on, and then being quite out of breath ; and 
at last papa came, and put his hand at my back, and 
it made such a difference — I went on almost without 
feeling it. And afterwards papa reminded me of it, 
and said it was like the different ways in which I 
could go through life ; trying to overcome difficulties 
by myself, and thinking I had a point to reach, and 
then God would love me, and be pleased with me — 
that, he said, was acting from duty alone; or else, feel- 
ing that God was really with me now, helping me on 
at every step ; and loving me, not because I had done 
the things, but because I was trying to do them — and 
that, he said, would be acting from love. And, do you 
know. Miss Campbell — it is so odd — I have had it in 
my mind ever since ; and when I feel cross and lazy — 
and I do very often — then I think that God is quite 
close to me. And I have a kind of fancy — I hope it 
does not sound irreverent — that He is really putting 
His hand at the back of my heart, and telling me, that 
if I will move, He will keep it there, and make the 
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tiresome things easy. Is there any harm in such 
thoughts?" 

" No harm, dear Rachel** — and a melancholy smile 
crossed Bertha's face — "if you can really keep such 
notions in you head." 

"And it is true, isn't it?" continued Rachel, ear- 
nestly. "Not, of course, quite as I say — that is only 
my way of fancying it ; but you know God does love 
us now, and help us on, and make things easy." 

"Yes, of course" — but Bertha's answer was not 
quite as hearty as Rachel had expected; yet she 
went on, as was her wont, with her own thoughts. 

" It makes such a difference to me now I think of 
these things. When I only try to do what is right, 
it all seems hard, and I get cross with myself because 
I don't do all I want to do — it is just like a cold, 
sharp, March wind blowing over one ; but when I 
have the other feeling, it is like sunshine, and I go 
on so happily. It is quite a pleasure to do disagree- 
able things, because, you know, the Hand is there to 
help me ; and when they are done, I can turn round 
and see that Grod is pleased. I wish I could make you 
understand ; it is almost like seeing, it is so real." 

" Yes, very real, undoubtedly." 

The full, implicit, childlike belief lit up Rachel's 
thoughtful eyes with a brilliancy that was even 
startling — and the flush of excitement was on her 
cheek ; and in her eagerness she paused in her walk, 
and resting her hand on her companion's arm, looked 
at her with a gaze which thrilled through Bertha's 
heart, for it might have been the expression of an 
angel's love. 
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Strange! the power which touches one heart by 
the influence of another. That look did its work. 
Not then — Bertha's thoughts were too occupied, her 
heart was too full of home cares to understand it-— 
but it lingered bj her tiU other days, haunting her 
with its only half-understood meaning ; it did more 
than Mr. Lester's instruction, more than Mildred 
Vivian's suggestions — for it was the soul speaking 
to the soul; and He who made the soul, gave its 
language a power beyond words. It was Bertha's 
first vivid perception of the softening influence of the 
motive of love. 

The short conversation ended there as suddenly as 
it had begun. Bertha felt, though she did not quite 
know why, that she could not continue it ; and Rachel 
had said what was in her mind^ and relapsed into 
silence. They walked for a short distance ; Bertha 
pondering upon Hachel's simplicity, wishing that 
Ella was like her, and thinking that she might have 
been if she had been brought up in the same way. 

That, however, was a mistake; the two cha- 
racters were essentially unlike, and what was ex- 
tremely good for one would have been very bad for 
the other. 

Mildred Vivian's personal rules and suggestions as 
to strict self-scrutiny were absolutely necessary for 
Ella, because she never took the trouble to think 
about herself at alL They would have been injurious 
to Hachel^ by engendering self-consciousness, and 
irritating a naturally sensitive conscience into a state 
of constant scruple and morbid search into the state 
of her own feelings. Ella required to be taught to 
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live in herself — Racliel out of herself. But Bertha was 
not quick in perceiving such distinctions, and the 
medicine which was good for one, she would have 
considered good for all. 

Her meditations were not left long uninterrupted ; 
a man's quick tread was heard behind her, whilst at 
the same moment a rough voice called out, " Whj, 
Miss Campbell, you walk so fast, one would think 
you were running for a wager.** 

Bertha stopped, telling Rachel to go on, and let 
her speak to Captain Vivian alone. He had proba- 
bly, she thought, something to communicate to her 
about Clement ; and since his kindness in the search 
of the preceding evening, she felt a strange mixture 
of suspicion and cordiality towards him. 

Captain Vivian came up and held out his hand: 
" Good-day to you. Miss Campbell. I was thinking 
of coming up to the Lodge^but I was afraid it would 
be no good." 

" Then you have heard nothing ?" said Bertha, in 
a tone of keen disappointment. 

He shook his head : " Two of my men have been 
out, round by Cleve, trjring to hear something of the 
fellows we traced last night ; and Ronald's off some- 
where. We must have some tidings before night." 

" I trust so ;" but Bertha's tone was not hopeful. 

" Come, cheer up ; it's no use to be cast down,** 
continued Captain Vivian, rather good-naturedly. 
** 'Tis but a boy's freak, after all. Fd have done the 
same at his age. But where may you be going 
now?** 
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" To the Hall. Miss Vivian and the General will 
be anxious." 

" You have heard, of course, that the old General 
is ill," said Captain Vivian. 

'^ Yes, we had a message. He had an attack of 
faintness last night, but he is better this morning." 

" He does not leave his room though, and at his 
age attacks of faintness are serious matters." 

" Yes, but Miss Vivian doesn't seem alarmed. Is 
there any thing else you think we can do ? " 

" Nothing, unless when do you expect Mr. 

Lester home ? " 

Notwithstanding Bertha's newly-awakened friend- 
liness, she had an instinct of caution, and answered 
ambiguously, that it was not quite certain. 

" It ought to be. Haven't you sent a message to 
him?" 

" No." Bertha was caught in a snare then, and 
felt herself obliged to add, " He may be at home this 
evening." 

" Ah ! very good. The sooner he comes the better. 
And his friend comes with him, doesn't he ?" 

" I can't say." Bertha looked up in surprise. 

Captain Vivian laughed : " You'll think I have a 
wonderful knowledge of what goes on ; but it so hap- 
pened that one of my men was at the Rectory just 
now, about this business, and heard say that Mr. 
Lester was expected, and perhaps a friend with him ; 
so you see Pm no magician after all." 

" No." Yet Bertha felt uncomfortable. 

" They'll be here by the five o'clock coach, I sup- 
pose?" 
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"Probably, if they come at all.** 

Captain Vivian considered a moment ; then his 
eye glanced at Rachel, who was standing a few paces 
off, just sufficient to be beyond reach of hearing: 
" You have a little companion with you, I see. la 
she going to the Hall, too ?" 

" Yes ; we are rather in a hurry. I must wish you 
good-b'ye, if you really have nothing more to say." 

" Nothing more just now; but I may have. What 
time shall you be coming back from the Hall?" 

" I can't quite tell ; it depends on how long I may 
be kept there." 

"But youll not come home in the dark, I sup- 
pose ? " 

" I shall have a servant with me, if I do," replied 
Bertha, rather surprised at his thoughtfulness. 

"Oh!" Not a very well-satisfied "Oh!" and 
Captain Vivian's face bore a gloomy and troubled ex- 
pression, though he tried to laugh, and said, "I 
would offer myself as an escort, only I know you 
would not accept me." 

Bertha showed involuntarily how she shrank from 
the suggestion, and she began a hurried excuse. He 
laughed again: "Of course I don't offer myself; 
only perchance you'll be anxious to know what we've 
been doing, and as it will be rather out of my way to 
come to the Lodge, perhaps we might manage to meet 
again half way. What do you say ? Shall it be the 
turning into Encombe Lane, just as you get out of 
CleveWood?" 

" I can't say ; I don't know." Bertha did not at 
all like to promise a second interview. Even tlus,, 
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short though it was, made her nervous and im- 
patient. 

" Ronald promised to let me know every thing,'* 
she added, after a moment's thought. " Perhaps you 
could be kind enough to send him to the Lodge, even 
if you can't come yourself. I don't at all know what 
lime I shall be returning from the Hall myself, or 
whether it will be before dusk or after; — the days 
close in so soon." 

" I can't say for Ronald ; he's off somewhere. He 
might'nt be back before midnight ; any how, I dare 
say youll hear news before long." 

He turned from her, without even wishing her 
good-b'ye. 

Bertha fancied she had made him angry, and feared 
she might be throwing away a hope for Clement. 
But in another minute he returned : " I say, do you 
chance to have an almanac in your pocket ? I wanted 
to make a reckoning about some sea matters I happen 
to be acquainted with, which might help us to a 
glimpse of Clement" 

Bertha took out her pocket-book, and asked what 
he wanted to know. 

" I can't explain exactly. Perhaps you'd just let 
me look one minute," and he held out his hand 
for it. 

Villain though he was, the moment was too 
anxious for him to be quite calm. The faltering 
tone of his voice struck Bertha, and she instinctively 
hesitated. 

" Oh ! I beg pardon ; I didn't mean to pry into 
secrets." 
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" There are no secrets," said Bertha^ slightly blush- 
ing; and not knowing what excuse to make, she 
was on the point of giving it to him. At that in- 
stant Rachel ran up to her : " Oh ! Miss Campbell, 
some one so like Clement — so very like! He has 
just gone down the lane to the Common : do come !" 
And Bertha forgot every thing else, hurriedly re- 
placed the book in her pocket, and ran after Rachel. 

It was hap|)y for her that Captain Vivian's mut- 
tered exclamation was lost upon her. Standing upon 
a bank overlooking the Conunon, he satisfied himself, 
by his small telescope, that Rachel was quite mis- 
taken, and then walked away across the fields to the 
village. 

He went on, looking neither to the right nor left — 
gloom on his brow, passion and fierce disappointment 
in his heart. Could he but have possessed himself of 
the paper, so close within his grasp, all might have 
been welL But the opportunity was gone, and now 
what remained ? 

The question could only be solved by an interview 
with Goff, and to his cottage Captain Vivian repaired. 
His own mind was bent upon escape. Perhaps he 
was weary of the load which for eighteen years had 
burdened his breast, reminding him day and night 
that the hour of discovery and retribution might be 
at hand ; perhaps, too, the morning's conversation 
with Ronald had touched some latent feeling of re- 
morse, which made him long to flee not only from 
danger, but from the scenes associated with the pangs 
of a guilty conscience. 

But the influence of the comrade with whom he 

VOL. n. p 
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had connected himself, was more powerful than the 
weak impulse of a heart softened only because it 
despaired of success. When told of the failure in the 
attempt to obtain the paper from Bertha^ Groff onlj 
scoffed at Captain Vivian's cowardice, and insisted 
that if the undertaking were intrusted to him, he 
would even now gain possession of it before the 
evening closed in. 

They had succeeded, he said, hitherto ; Clement 
was in their power, a hostage. Through him any 
terms which they chose to impose were certain to be 
accepted by Mr. Vivian. Why was all to be given 
up without one more effort ? Even if they failed as 
regarded the paper, he would, if it depended upon 
himself, brave the question, and by threatening Cle- 
ment's life, force Mr. Vivian to destroy it. It was not 
even certain, indeed, that the paper was that which 
they imagined — notwithstanding all they had learnt 
from Mr. Lester's servant^ they were acting only 
upon suspicion ; and if it were not, nothing could be 
more senseless then to flee and leave the game in 
their enemy's hand. 

His arguments were plausible, and aided by one 
wliich he had always found sufficient to stimulate 
the sinking spirit of his companion. To bind 
Mr. Vivian to secresy would be to complete the 
revenge already taken, by shutting him out for ever 
from the hope of restoration to the Greneral's favour ; 
whilst by driving him from Encombe, and probably 
from England, they would be left free to carry on 
their schemes as before. Gk)ff dwelt upon these 
points cunningly and successfully; yet it was long 
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before anj fixed agreement could be attained between 
minds so differently bent, and each with a deeplj- 
rooted selfishness of purpose-— Goff, desperately bold, 
and willing to run all hazards for the further- 
ance of his own schemes, and the opportunity of 
pursuing his profitable trade at Encombe; Captain 
Vivian shrinking from the prospect of meeting the 
man whom he had injured^ dreading the evils which 
his misdeeds had brought upon him, and brooding in 
bitterness of heart over Ronald's alienation and his 
own degrading position. 

A compromise between the two was at length 
effected. It was arranged that Captain Vivian should 
linger upon the shore or amongst the cliffs till dusk, 
taking care to conceal himself carefully from obser- 
vation ; whilst Goff" should be on the watch for the 
return of Bertha from the Hall, when he was to 
make another attempt to obtain possession of the 
precious paper. In the event of success, immediate 
notice was to be given to Captain Vivian, who might 
then put in practice the scheme which he had so 
long planned — meet Mr. Vivian, threaten him with 
Clement's perilous position, as certain to be engaged 
in a smuggling affray, and induce him, in the hope of 
saving his boy from danger and public disgrace, to 
agree to any terms of silence with regard to the past 
which his cousin might demand. 

If, on the contrary, the important document on 
which so much depended could not be " secured. 
Captain Vivian still insisted upon escaping without 
delay. A boat was therefore to be in readiness 
which would carry him off to his vessel. In that 

P 2 
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case, Clement was to be left to his fate. Eonald, the 
only person likely to help him, was a prisoner, and to 
remain so till night; there would, consequently, be 
no one to interfere with the iniquitous scheme, so 
cruelly laid^ to ruin him in his grandfather's eyes, 
and raise, if possible, a still more formidable barrier 
than that which now existed between Mr. Vivian 
and the GeneraL All minor arrangements as to 
Ronald's release and future movements were left 
till the main points were settled. Groff agreed ap- 
parently to the plans proposed ; but he had his own 
views for the future, and his own plans as to their 
furtherance. They were such as could not be com- 
municated; yet in the secresy of his heart there 
lay a desperate and fixed resolution that, come what 
might, the stake for which he had already dared so 
much should not be yielded without a struggle even, 
if it were necessary, to death. 
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CHAP. XLIIL 

Gloom and silence brooded over the oak-pannelled 
apartments, the deserted lobbies, and mazy corridors 
of Cleve HalL Stealthily passed the measured foot- 
steps of the old servants ; and when, occasionally, a 
lighter or a quicker tread ventured to break upon 
the stillness, it seemed a profanation of the solemn 
grandeur of the stately mansion. Greneral Vivian 
would not leave his dressing-room; Greaves waited 
upon him, Mildred sat with him, Ella occasionally 
went in and out with messages. He was not ill, it 
was said, and he would not consent to see a doctor. 
That was not surprising ; he hated doctors, and pro- 
fessed to have no faith in them ; and he was never 
known to be nervous about himself. He often talked 
of death, but never seemed to realise in himself the 
possibility of dying; and he was not going to die 
now, as far as any one could judge. The attack of 
the preceding evening had passed and left no very 
marked effects. Yet he would neither leave his room 
nor enter into conversation, nor do anything except 
attend to what he called necessary business. That 
he appeared to be engrossed in, only Mildred saw that 
his eye was often fixed as in inward thought when 
« it seemed to be resting on th% papers or book before 
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him; whilst his hearing, lately rather impaired, 
had suddenly acquired a singular keenness — the 
distant opening or shutting of a door, the roll of a 
waggon, even the shouts of children in the dis- 
tance, were all observed. No, whatever there 
might be of mental suffering, there was nothing of 
death in the quick flash of his eye and the instan- 
taneous turn of his head; but rather life, — vivid, 
active, most keenly sensitive, yet crusted over by an 
exterior so petrified that only those who watched 
him narrowly, and understood him by the experience 
of years, could have traced the current that flowed 
underneath it. 

Mildred seldom sat with him in the morning; he 
said generally that it was an interruption to him, 
but now he could scarcely bear her out of his sight. 
Yet he spoke to her seldom, and then never upon the 
subject so paramount in its importance to both. It 
had come, and it was gone. None could tell what he 
thought of it, or how it would influence him. 

Mildred was brave by nature — the gift of moral 
courage had been her's from infancy — yet she could 
not venture to break in upon this ominous silence; 
Her father's character was still an unknown and 
unexplored region. Though they had lived together, 
one in interest and in love, for years, she could 
rarely venture to speculate upon the way in which 
events, or words, or actions would be taken by him. 
She could not say but that by attempting to turn the 
stream into one channel, it would, in resistance, be 
diverted into the oppo^te course. All with him was 
artificial ; — ^not untrue or put on for show ; but his was 
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a heart which had been drilled into obedience to 
self-imposed laws, and the free instincts of nature 
had been curbed till it might have seemed that they 
had ceased to act. 

Long and wearj were the hours that morning; 
memory lingering upon the past, fear busy with the 
future, and a sharp, present anxiety goading the 
natural despondency incident to such a position into 
suffering which it was almost impossible to conceal. 

Clement's disappearance had been known at the 
Hall on the preceding evening, yet not so as to oc- 
casion any peculiar uneasiness. But in the morning, 
soon after Mildred and Ella had finished their break- 
fast together, another message brought the intel- 
ligence that he had not been at home all night, that 
a search bad been instituted, ponds dragged, mes- 
sengers sent out, — but hitherto all in vain, except 
that there was a report of his having been seen in 
company with some desperate-looking men on the 
road to Cleve. 

Mildred!s head turned sick and faint with fear. 
Almost her first thought was of her father, and strict 
orders were instantly given that the General was 
not to be alarmed, — it might do him injury. Greaves, 
who was the only person that ever waited upon him, 

» 

promised to be careful. Yet Mildred could not be 
satisfied unless she sat in his room; and it was a 
source of infinite thankfulness that, on this most 
trying morning, he was not only willing but even 
desirous of having her with him. Still, every time 
the door opened she fancied that some one was about 

to enter with painful tidings; and Ella's careworn 
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face was sufficient in itself to have excited the 
General's remark, if his thoughts had not been others 
wise and so intently preoccupied. 

" You had better sit down quietly and read ; you 
disturb me, coming in and out so often," said the 
General, impatiently, as Ella entered for about the 
sixth time, to glance at Mildred, and tell her by mute 
signs that nothing new had been heard. 

" Thank you. Grandpapa, but I have my music to 
practise," and Ella went out again. 

The General did not like a will contrary to his 
own, however small the matter in question might be, 
and Mildred seeing it, ventured upon an apology: 
"Ella won't come in again. Sir; she was only 
anxious to see whether I was comfortable." 

" She might have trusted that to me. You are 
not uncomfortable, are you ? " 

" Oh, no ! not at all, but — ^" Mildred fancied she 
heard distant voices, and stopped to listen ; then re- 
foembered she had better not do any thing to attract 
attention, and murmured something unintelligible, 
whilst the General looked at her a moment in sur- 
prise, and continued his writing. 

A long silence followed — ^in the room, at least; below 
there certainly were loud voices. Mildred was in an 
agony to stop them, but the General took no notice 
until two persons were heard talking in the lobby 
leading to his room : " Ring the bell, will you, Mil- 
dred ? I think it is within your reach. I won't have 
that noise in the house." 

Mildred rang, and the General laid down his pen, 
preparatory to a reprimand. 
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Greaves entered, turning the handle of the door 
noiselessly. 

" Who is that talking in the passage, Greaves?" 

" Mrs. Robinson, Sir" — and Greaves looked at Mil- 
dred, doubting how much more he was at liberty to 
say. 

"Mrs. Robinson ! What is she come for ?** 

"To speak to Miss Vivian, I believe. Sir, upon 
business. I was just coming to say so." 

" Let her come in. There are no secrets, I suppose, 
Mildred." 

Mildred turned very pale; but the General was 
busied with himself rather than with her. He was 
working himself up into stern coldness. Of all per- 
sons he would least have desired to show weakness, 
either in feeling or in action, before Mrs. Robinson. 

It was a curious meeting. She came in as stiff and 
rigid as himself, and made her respectful yet rather 
proud curtsey, and sat down at a little distance from 
the table — all without speaking. And the General 
bent his head, and hoped she was well, with the 
stiff civility of a gentleman of the old school ; but 
the merest stranger might have perceived that they 
did not like each other. 

Mildred broke the silence : she asked whether Mrs. 
Robinson had come about parish business. 

" Not exactly. Ma'am. Mr. Lester, they say, is to 
be home this evening, so I could go to him if I wanted 
any thing." 

The observation was made quite unconcernedly, 
yet Mildred read in the tone that it was intended for 
her comfort. 
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"My lodger comes back to Encombe with Mr. 
Lester, I believe, Ma'am," continued Mrs. Robinson ; 
and Mildred involuntarily made an eager gesture, 
which the General perceived, though his eyes never 
moved apparently from his letter, 

" You have had a lodger, have you, Mrs. Robin- 
son ? " he said, inquiringly. 

" Yes, Sir, a little while ago." 

"A Httle while ? but how long ?" 

"I can't say exactly how long. Sir ; it might have 
been three months or more." 

" Oh !" the Greneral's pen moved with greater de- 
cision. 

" Does he come with Mr. Lester, did you say ? " 
asked Mildred ; and in spite of herself, her voice 
trembled. 

" I believe so. Ma'am, but I don't know whether he 
is going to stay at the Farm again." 

The General laid down his pen and listened. 

Mrs. Robinson went on, quite unmoved : " I was 
going to send down to the Rectory to learn for cer- 
tain, but our farm people are all engaged. They have 
been all day, and I don't know when they will be 
at leisure ; and as I was coming up here, I thought I 
would ask. Ma'am, whether you had heard any thing 
about Mr. Lester's plans. But, perhaps, you haven't, 
so I won't disturb you ;" and Mrs. Robinson rose from 
her seat, and was about to retire, when the General 
spoke again : " You don't take in lodgers, Mrs. Ro- 
binson, do you, generally ?" 

" Only sometimes. Sir, in the summer. This was 
a very civil-spoken gentleman." 
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" And he is coming again, you say?" 

« There is a talk of it, Sir/' 

" I thought you said he was to be here with Mr. 
Lester." 

A scrutinising glance accompanied the words, which 
might have perplexed any one but Mrs. Robinson* 
She, however, was perfectly imperturbable, and 
answered, " He may come with Mr. Lester, Sir, but 
I can't be certain. I thought Miss Mildred might 
have heard. I won't disturb you any more, Sir, now. 
I wish you good morning." A respectful curtsey ! 
and Mrs. Robinson addressed Mildred, as though 
merely completing her sentence : " Kyou were coming 
into your bedroom. Ma'am, I might show you the 
patterns of print for the school children ; I got them 
at Cleve yesterday. Mayn't I help you ? " Without 
waiting for an answer, she handed to Mildred the 
crutches which were her support in walking, and 
offered her arm. 

Mildred turned to the General : " My dear father, 
I shall be back again directly ; you don't want any 
thing before I go, do you ?" 

"Nothing." The Greneral looked as if he would 
have said more, but Mrs. Robinson did not give him 
the opportunity. She fidgeted with Mildred's shawl, 
and talked about the cold, and hurried her to the 
door. The General called out, " Mildred, you must 
be back directly ; I want you to copy a letter for me." 

Mrs. Robinson answered for her, with another 
curtsey : " I won't keep Miss Mildred five minutes. 
Sir;" and the General, having no other excuse for 
detaining them^ suffered them to go. 
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" The General looka ill this morning, Ma'am," waa 
Mrs. Robinson'B first remark, after the door closed 
behind them. 

" He fainted laat night," said Mildred. 

" I heard ao, Ma'am ; perhaps there wasn't ao much 
harm in that He has kept clear of Master Clement." 

Mildred stopped, and leaned against the door of her 
own chamber, which she had just reached ; " You are 
come to tell me something about him, Granny." 

"Just come in, my dear, and lie down for a 
moment Til go presently and tell Greaves to take 
the General's lunch up, and then he won't fuss so at 
your staying." 

She led Mildred into the room, placed her on the 
sofa, and continued, without requiring any ques- 
tions to be asked; "He's off with the smugglers, 
Miss Mildred — certain; and the Captain's in some 
way at the bottom of it." 

Mildred caught her hand : " Quick, quick; how do 
you know ? " 

But Mrs. Robinson was not to be turned aside from 
her own course : " One of our farm boya was coming 
over the hills last night, behind Miss Campbell and 
Lhe children. He saw Master Clement stay behi 
as they were n 
by — he'd been fi >1 lowinj 
Master Clemen (. 
saw him go off w'n 
his rond lay the sj 

" Wf Ije.ird J 
ruptcd Mildr 
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tinued Mrs. Robinson ; " but the boy declares that, as 
he was going across the Common an hour later, he 
heard voices off towards the Point, and one he was 
sure was Master Clement's. He had a message to 
carry to Eock Farm, out by Cleve, and he went; and 
coming back, there waa a light upon the Point, as if 
men were moving about with a lantern, when all of 
a sudden it disappeared. Joe was going along thib 
path near the edge of the cliff then. He didn't like 
much, he says, to go and put himself in the way of 
meeting them, for he knew they must be folks that 
wouldn't fancy being interfered with ; and so he kept 
quiet amongst the bushes and the furze for some little 
time ; and he declares that he quite plainly heard a 
party of them scramble down. Master Clement was 
one, he's pretty certain, but he thinks that he didn't 
much wish to go. The boy didn't wait to see what 
became of them ; only he knows all the boats along 
the beach, and he says that Mark Wood's was there 
in the morning, and it's not there now. And Mark 
himself isn't at home ; and the child Barney's been 
questioned, and they've got out of him that his father 
had settled beforehand to be away all night. Putting 
^^gs together, it's pretty clear. Ma'am, what the 
gentleman's been after." 

came. Mildred's hands were folded toge- 
^untenance expressed the most intense 

tell Greaves to take up the 

youll have yours brought in 

ued Mrs. Robinson. " It was. 

(r.the worst at once." Not wait- 
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ing for Mildred's assent, she departed to give her 
orders. 

Poor Mildred! she did indeed feel crushed. Ed- 
ward — Mr. Lester — Bertha; none could help her 
now. Far better than others did she know the fixed 
prejudice, the stern laws which governed her father's 
Conduct. Far more truly could she read that martyr 
spirit of self-torture, which had shown itself for 
years in General Vivian's every word and action. If 
there had been a glimmering of hope before, it had 
faded since the preceding evening, and now it was 
utterly quenched. An offence deadly in the rigid 
judgment of General Vivian, even if capable of ex- 
tenuation in the eyes of the world, had been laid to 
her brother's charge; and when her last hope was in 
the acknowledgment of his fault, and a final appeal to 
mercy, on the plea that its punishment had been 
borne unmurmuringly for eighteen years, a further 
excuse for severity was to be found in the fact, that 
the sins of the father had descended as an heirloom 
to the son — ^that Clement was what his father had been, 
when he brought sorrow and desolation to Cleve. 

Mrs. Robinson returned. Greaves was gone up to 
the General with his luncheon, and would take care 
that Miss Mildred should not be wanted again just 
yet ; only she remarked that it would not do to stay 
away very long — people might come upon business 
to see the General, and talk ; and the story was 
getting about fast. 

" He must know it before long," replied Mildred, in 
a low voice. 

f*It mayn't be tiU to-morrow, Ma'am; and before 
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that Mr. Lester and Master Edward will be here, and 
it will be better broken to him." 

"And that unhappy boy! What will become of 
him ?" said Mildred. 

" My husband and two of the men will be down 
upon the shore to-night waiting, if they should land 
again," replied Mrs. Robinson. " But it's scarcely to 
be thought they'll be back so soon. It's the spirit of 
a Campbell that's in him," she muttered to herself. 

Mildred looked at her sadly and reproachfully: 
" A Vivian, rather. Granny ; Edward might have 
done the same." 

" Master Edward would never have taken to such 
a low set," exclaimed Mrs. Robinson, with sudden 
animation. " When he consorted with the Captain, 
he was not at all the man he is now. No, no, Miss 
Mildred; my dear, it's the Campbell blood; and 
when once it's in, there's no rooting it out." 

Mildred would not argue the point, for Mrs. Robin- 
son, like the General, was strong in her prejudices. 
She could only murmur, " What tidings for Edward 
and Mr. Lester ! " 

" Tve been thinking of going on to Cleve to meet 
them," continued Mrs. Robinson. " It would be 
better for Master Edward to hear it from some one 
who is up to things, and can help him to keep his 
own counsel. He was never to be trusted when things 
took him by surprise." 

Mildred took her hand affectionately. " Always 
kind and thoughtful," she said. " Yes, it would be 
better ; but, dear Granny, it is giving yourself a great 
deal of trouble." 
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Mrs. Robinson drew back her hand rather proudly. 
" I was not one of the family for eight-and-twenty 
years for nothing," she said. " Who should I take 
trouble for but those who are like my own kin? 
Master Edward will be wishing to put himself fore- 
most in the search ; but he mustn't.'' \ 

" No, indeed. But, Granny, my father must know 
of his being here before many days are over. He 
has been told now that he is in England." 

" Know it? does he?" Almost for the first time 
Mrs. Bbbinson's face changed colour, and she spoke 
anxiously : " Ah I Miss Mildred, my dear, who had 
the courage to tell him?" 

" I had. Granny ; there was tio one else." 

Mrs. Robinson shook her head sorrowfully : " Ah ! 
no one. It has all come upon you. Strange that it 
hasn't carried you to your grave. But he's softened ; 
surely he's softened?" 

" I fear not. You saw him just now. He has 
been like that ever since — sharp in manner; and 
when he has spoken, saying only a few words." 

" Conscience troubles him," was Mrs. Robinson's 
comment. " I knew he had a meaning in his ques- 
tions." 

" Yes, I knew it too. He is full of suspicion. He 
thinks we are all plotting. What will it be when 
he hears about Clement?" 

" He will say, as I do, that it is the Campbell 
blood, and there's no hope for it. Oh ! Master Ed- 
ward! — the maujuge was the 'warst thing of all. But 
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be asking questions, and it will never do to let him 
{:now what's going on till Mr. Lester comes. Let me 
help you back to him, and then ni set off for Cleve." 

Mildred could scarcely summon resolution sufficient 
to move; and said she dreaded encountering the 
Greneral's questions, and felt she had a thousand other 
things to say to Mrs. Robinson. 

" It won't do \o wait, my dear, or ; — hark ! There's 
a visitor. I heard the bell." She left Mildred, and 
went to the head of the stairs to listen. 

Her face was discomposed when she returned: 
'^ Miss Campbell and Miss Rachel. Miss Campbell 
wants to see you. We mustn't let the Greneral know 
she is here. He is not in a mood for that. Hadn't 
I better send Miss Ella to talk to him ? and perhaps 
he will let her copy his letter." 

Mildred smiled gratefully : " So like you, and the 
old times, Granny; managing for every one. Per- 
haps it will be best ; and Miss Campbell can come 
and see me here. And Rachel," — she considered a 
moment, — " Rachel must wait in the morning-room. 
Thank you so much for arranging it," she added, as 
she pressed Mrs. Robinson's hand affectionately. 

" No thanks, my dear ; but God help you and all 
of us." 

The prayer was needed, for Mildred's complexion 
was of a livid paleness; and even that one day of 
anxiety seemed to have made her cheeks thinner, and 
shrunk her sUght frame. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 

Bebtha and Mildred met as old frfends. The one 
common fear had melted away whatever remains of 
by gone antipathy might have been lingering in their 
minds. Bertha entered, tired with her walk and worn 
with suspense and watchfulness ; but Mildred's hearty 
" Thank you for coming ; I have been hoping you 
would,** cheered and encouraged her ; and when she 
unfastened her bonnet, and sat down by the fire, they 
might have appeared to be even sisters in cordiality. 

Mildred began the conversation, for she had the 
most to tell. Mrs. Robinson's intelligence had given 
a definite form to her fears, and so, after the first 
startling announcement, had in a measure relieved 
her. She believed, she said, that Clement's absence 
was a boyish freak, — the love of adventure, — that 
he had gone for a sail, and would return. She thought 
they might expect him at any moment; and her 
mind did not rest upon the thought of him with 
overwhelming uneasiness, except so far as his conduct 
might ultimately influence his father's fortunes. 

And Bertha sat still and listened, taking in what 
was said, yet not able to receive comf(u*t from the 
removal of suspense. Clement was more, personally, 
to her than his father could be ; and Mrs. Robinson's 
intelligence confirmed the worst suspicions which she 
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had entertained. Mildred had lived in retirement, 
hearing only of evil, never being brought in contact 
with it. Bertha had, from circumstances, learnt the 
real facts and roughnesses of life ; and the dangers 
which to the one were a dream of imagination, were 
to the other a vivid and terrible reality. When 
Mildred at length paused. Bertha sat for some time 
in deep thought. She was pondering in her own 
mind a question which had suggested itself whilst 
Mildred had been speaking— the paper in her pos- 
session, should it be shown to her? — or would it 
be a breach of confidence? She could not decide, 
and the doubt made her reply in an abstracted tone 
to Mildred's inquiry, whether she could think of any 
thing necessary to be done on Clement's account 
before Mr. Lester's return. 

" You are not satisfied with what Mrs. Eobinson 
says?" continued Mildred, anxiously. 

" Not quite. Did you tell me, — did you say that 
the farm people would be on the shore watching for 
him?" 

" Yes ; it seemed all that could be done. And Mrs. 
Eobinson herself is gone to Cleve to meet Mr. Lester. 
He will be here, if he comes at all, soon after five." 

" There must be no if," murmured Bertha to her- 
selfl She rose and looked out of the window ; it 
commanded a distant view of the sea. 

Mildred followed her with her eye: "You don't 
see any thing ?" 

" Not close. There are several vessels far out in 
the horizon. How the days close in ! " — Bertha took 
out her watch : " five and twenty minutes to four." 

<12 
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Mildred started : " And I have been away from 
my father all this time ; yet there seems a great deal 
to say still." 

A quick step was heard along the passage, and 
Ella ran into the room. 

" Aunt Mildred, grandpapa wants you this minute 
— this very minute; let me help you?" She gave 
Mildred her arm. " Aunt Bertha, I will be back 
with you in a minute ; please wait for me." 

" And bring Rachel up," said Mildred ; " she must 
be tired of being alone. I am afraid I shall not come 
back ; but you will rest here without me," she added, 
addressing Bertha. 

" Shan't you come back ? " said Bertha. " I 
wished ^' 

" Grandpapa is in such a hurry," whispered Ella. 

Yet Mildred lingered: "I don't think there is 
any thing to settle, or that we can do." 

"Grandpapa wants you to help him to find a paper," 
continued Ella — " one he has lost out of the box in 
his study. He has had the box up, and has been 
looking for it." 

Mildred turned pale, and sat down : " I don't feel 
very well, Ella dear. Tell grandpapa I will come 
to him as soon as I possibly can." Ella left the room. 

Bertha gave Mildred some water. "Thank you. 
I ought not to be so silly ; but it brought back last 
night to me. I thought I would not say anything till 
I had seen Mr. Lester ; but I had better tell you now. 
There is no real hope for Edward. He drew a bill for 
five thousand pounds, payable after— after my father's 
death. That was his offence — you understand now. 
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But no, you can't — no one can understand my father 
who has not lived with him." 

Bertha put down the glass upon the table, and said, 
very quietly, " I had heard of this." 

"And I had not!" exclaimed Mildred. "Does 
Mr. Lester know it ? " 

" I don't know ; I think he must. I think General 
Vivian must have given him the paper." 

" He said it was mislaid. Last night he looked for 
it," said Mildred, hurriedly. " Once" — and she sighed 
deeply — " I fancied it was a mistake, and that his 
mind was wandering. He didn't mention it again 
this morning ; but then he was not up till late, and 
he has had business ever since he was dressed." 

" Is this it ?" Bertha produced the paper from her 
pocket-book, unfolded it, and gave it into Mildred's 
hands. 

Tears, bitter, scalding tears of anguish coursed 
each other down Mildred's worn face ; less, perhaps, 
for the offence which had been so deeply repented, 
than for the agonising remembrance of the direful 
evils which had followed in the train of that one act 
— death, desolation, exile; and she laid her head 
upon Bertha's shoulder, and murmured, " Edith ! my 
sister ! if he had told her the truth, she would not 
have died." 

She held the paper in her trembling hands, and 
tried to read it. 

Bertha bent her head down to examine it : " That 
is not like Edward's signature now," and she pointed 
to a peculiar turn in the letter V. 

Mildred assented mechanically. 

Qd 
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" It is a very careful signature, not such as a man 
would write in a fit of desperation," continued Bertha. 

Mildred looked at it now more closely : " Yes, it is 
very careful ;" but it did not seem to strike her that 
it was in any other way peculiar. 

Bertha's heart sank. It would be too cruel to 
suggest the possibility of forgery, if after all the 
idea were but the coinage of her own imagination ; 
and concealing her disappointment, she said, ^'I 
should scarcely have thought it an offence so unpar- 
donable, after eighteen years of suffering and re- 
pentance.** 

" It might not have been with any one but my 
father; but — I can't talk of it — may I have it to 
take to him?" 

Bertha hesitated, and said she had no right to give 
it up ; it was found in Mr. Lester's pocket-book, and 
she must return it to him. 

Mildred looked annoyed : " It is my father's," she 
observed; "he is inquiring for it." 

" He must have given it himself to Mr. Lester," 
replied Bertha. 

" I don't know — at any rate, it is his." 

Just then Ella came back : " Aunt Mildred ! Aunt 
Mildred I indeed you must come ! You can't think 
what a state grandpapa is getting into." 

Mildred turned to Bertha : " Trust me with it ; I 
will keep it for Mr. Lester if I can. My father may 
have forgotten that he gave it, and it would work 
upon his mind terribly to think he had lost it." 

^* You are at liberty to say where it was found," 
replied Bertha, rather proudly, " and to assure Gene- 
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ral Vivian that immediately on Mr. Lester's return 
I will speak to him about it I can't possibly do 
more.'* She replaced the paper in the pocket-book ; 
but seeing Mildred's face of vexation, she added, 
" You must forgive me ; but it is against my con- 
science." 

Mildred scarcely trusted herself with a reply. She 
merely said, " I hope you are right ; I cannot tell," 
and left the room. 

Bertha waited about ten minutes at the Hall after 
seeing Mildred. Ella came back to her, and they went 
down stairs and talked with BacheL Ella was un- 
easy about Clement, yet not so much so as Bertha 
expected, now that she knew what had become of 
him. Her's was not an anxious nature ; and besides, 
she had often heard Clement boast of what he would 
do some day, when he was his own master, and so it 
seemed less strange to her that he should take the 
opportunity of Mr. Lester's absence to indulge him- 
self in an adv^enture ; and she decided that he must be 
back either that evening or the next morning. She 
seemed unable to understand the possibility of danger, 
and her sense of duty and obedience was not yet suffi- 
ciently strong to make her regard the offence in the 
same light as Rachel. 

It was very trying to Bertha to hear the kind of 
discussion which went on, and to listen whilst Ella 
talked confidently of things of which she knew no- 
thing, and excused faults which were likely to be of 
the utmost importance to so many in their conse- 
quences. It was an exaggerated form of the trial 
which all must bear who are in earnest in education, 

Q 4 
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insisting upon duties and habits whicli children will 
think trifles, because they have not the understand- 
ing to see whither they are tending. Often she was 
tempted to break in upon the conversation, and re- 
mind Ella that, whatever might happen, she must be 
answerable for many of Clement's misdeeds, since it 
was from her he had first imbibed the spirit of dis- 
obedience. But Bertha's conscience was busy with 
herself also ; and besides, she was learning to leave 
EUa for awhile to the nurture of God's Providence — 
the clouds, and rain, and sunshine of life — which, 
when the weeds have been taken from the soil, and 
the heart is in consequence open to good impres- 
sions, will do far more for its improvement than any 
direct culture. 

Ella was unwilling to let them go. She prized 
their society more now that she had so little of it ; 
and since Mildred had been so occupied with Greneral 
Vivian, the hours had seemed long and lonely. 
Bertha also waited in the vain expectation that 
Mildred would return, and that she should hear the 
result of the interview with the General. She 
was not thoroughly satisfied with her own perti- 
nacity — ^there had been some pride in it ; yet strict 
right was on her side — feeling on Mildred's. She 
thought that, if Mildred came back, they would dis- 
cuss the point again; but the clock in the hall 
striking a quarter to four, and reminding her that 
if she lingered longer it would be dark before they 
arrived at home, she set off with Rachel, after giving 
a promise to Ella that the very earliest tidings of 
Clement should be sent to the HalL 
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There were two ways hj whicli they might reach 
the Lodge : one through the Cleve Woods and the 
village ; the other across the Common and the cliffs. 
Bertha chose the latter ; she could then look over the 
sea, and watch for the vessels which might be coming 
in. There were several in the distance, and she was 
tempted to linger and observe them. They walked 
near the edge of the cliff, and looked down upon the 
shore. Rachel remarked that there were fewer 
boats than usual on the beach. But there was one 
near the Point which she thought looked like Mark 
Wood's. That seemed rather to contradict the report 
brought by Mrs. Robinson ; and Bertha, uncomfort- 
able at any thing which disturbed what was now her 
settled impression as regarded Clement, said they 
would go nearer, and make certain of the fact. 

" There are two men out there," said Rachel, point- 
ing to a spot where the Cleve Plantations joined the 
open Common ; " perhaps they can tell us." 

" I don't see them," replied Bertha. " Oh I yes, 
there they are, keeping close by the hedge. I wonder 
whether they belong to the Grange." 

"K they do, they are smuggling people," said 
Rachel. " And they will be sure to be civil to us ; 
they always are to ladies and children." 

" But not if we ask questions about their boats," 
replied Bertha ; " they will think that interference." 

" Will they ?" and Rachel went nearer to the edge 
of the cliff, and looked over it again. " Do come 
where I am, dear Miss Campbell. Now that it is low 
tide, one can tell so well how they get up to the cave. 
Don't you see the kind of steps up the cliff?" 
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" Yes ; " but Bertha caxed more for the boat than 
for the cave just then. 

Rachel went on in rather an excited tone, keeping 
close to Bertha as she spoke : ^' Shouldn't you like 
to go into the cave ? Anne told me, a long time ago, 
it was such an odd place, and that the preventive 
men never can find the smugglers when they get in 
there; they always escape. But I don't talk to 
Anne now about such things," she added, seeing that 
Bertha's countenance was grave. " I have never done 
it since papa told me not." 

Bertha was not grave on account of any thing 
which Kachel said, she was watching the men who 
had left the path by the Plantations, and were coming 
towards them, across the Common. 

"Isn't that Goff, Rachel?" 

" Oh, no ; it's too talL" But Rachel looked a second 
time, and changed her mind : " Yes, though, I think 
it must be ; he walks like him." 

"Never mind the boat," said Bertha, turning 
quickly homewards. " It is too late to wait." 

" They are not coming this way, they are going 
towards the Point," observed Rachel. 

They went on a few paces further. Rachel looked 
back: "How very strange! He's gone, — one of 
them — all of a sudden. There were two. Miss 
Campbell, weren't there ? " 

" Never mind, my dear ; come on. You can't see 
because of the brushwood." 

" Yes, I can indeed ; " and Rachel could not resist 
another stealthy glance. " The brushwood couldn't 
possibly hide him. Dear Miss Campbell, do you know, 
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that is where Clement says the smugglers get down in 
some way to the shore. We never could find out 
how ; but he says they do. It has something to do 
with the cave." 

"Never mind, my dear, now; it doesn't concern 
us." 

" I think the short man is coming behind us," said 
Rachel « Shall Hook?" 

" No, don't look ; come on." 

"Are you frightened, dear Miss Campbell, you 
walk so fast?" 

Bertha slackened her pace. 

" The Common seems so long always," said Rachel, 
in a timid voice. 

" We should have done better to go by the village," 

observed Bertha; but then she reproached herself 

for alarming Rachel without cause, and added : " It 

is only that I dislike meeting that man Grofi^ if it is 

' he ; but we shall be near the Cliff Cottages soon." 

"No, indeed — not for a long time; the nearest 
is half a mile off. But there is the gamekeeper's 
cottage behind us. The man won't do us any harm, 
will he?" 

"Oh! no, of course not: what harm can he do 
us?" yet Bertha's trembling heart belied her brave 
words. 

" J£ we could go across to the Plantation, we should 
be near the gamekeeper's ; and Hardman would walk 
home with us," said Rachel. 

Bertha thought for an instant ; " Perhaps it might 
be better : we can get in at the little gate, and you 
can run on and ask Hardman." 
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"And leave you?** 

"Yes — 70U will be back again directly; and he 
won't follow us into the Plantation." 

Again Rachel glanced round : " He is coming, but 
he is not very near. We had better go this way ;" and 
she went on in the most direct course, finding her 
path through the furze, without considering the 
prickles, and not stopping until, nearly out of breath, 
they reached the Plantation gate. It was locked. 

"Get over it, and run on to the cottage,** said 
Bertha. 

" And you will come too ? " 

" Yes, after you ; only you will be quicker than I 
shalL" 

Kachel clambered over the gate, and wished to wait 
and assist Bertha ; but her help was refused, and she 
hurried on through the Plantation, and was soon out 
of sight. 

Bertha put her foot on the first bar, but the gate 
was an awkward one to mount, and she slipped back, 
and nearly felL Looking back, she saw the man 
coming towards her. She tried a second time — a 
bramble caught her dress and entangled it. He was 
so close now that she could hear his footsteps, — 
nearer and nearer. She tore away her dress, — made 
a third attempt, — reached the second bar, and was 
upon the point of jumping over, when a hand grasped 
her shoulder, whilst another covered her mouth, and 
a harsh voice said, " Silence I as you value your life." 

She turned. It was Grofil 

Fear was gone then. She confronted him without 
shrinking : " Your business with me ? " 
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" You have a paper signed by Edward Vivian : 
give it me." 

" If I have, I will keep it ; you have no right to it" 

" Power is right. I must have it ; " and he touched 
the trigger of a pistol concealed under his coat, 
adding : " Take care, this is no child's play.*' 

" Let that come which God may appoint. I will 
not give it," replied Bertha. 

He again put his hand upon her mouth : " Attempt 
to scream and you are a dead woman. Now, let me 
see every thing you have in your possession." 

Bertha threw her keys and handkerchief upon the 
ground. 

*^ That's not all — the pocket-book ;" and seeing she 
hesitated, he thrust his hand himself into her pocket 
and drew it out. 

The first paper which presented itself was the old 
discoloured bill. Holding her very firmly with one 
hand, Goff unfolded it with the other ; and then put- 
ting his face close to her's muttered : " The first word 
that whispers to man or woman what has passed, 
your life is not worth an hour's purchase." Still 
keeping the paper, he relaxed his grasp ; and Bertha, 
with a speed which only extreme fear could have 
given, climbed the gate, and ran towards the game- 
keeper's cottage. 

Goff carefully tore the paper to atoms, and scat- 
tered it to the winds ; and making his way across the 
Common to the Headland, disappeared almost instan- 
taneously amongst the brushwood. 
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CHAP. XLV. 

The path whicli Bachel had taken towards the 
gamekeeper's cottage was not very well known to 
her. It was seldom that she had occasion to go 
through that part of the Plantation ; but it seemed 
direct enough, and she ran on without fear till she 
came to a point where it branched off in two opposite 
directions— -one leading to the right, into the wood ; 
the other to the left, keeping near the outer fence. 
She paused for an instant, and then chose the latter, 
under the impression that Hardman's cottage was near 
the Common. On she went till she was out of breath ; 
but the cottage did not appear ; and at length she 
became fully alive to the fact of having missed her 
way. But she was not frightened for herself, only 
worried for Bertha. She was safe within the Plan- 
tation, and the cottage certainly could not be very 
far ofiT, and there must be some cross paths leading to 
it. It would be a very long way back ; and wishing 
to take a short cut, she proceeded still a little further, 
and then saw, to her great satisfaction, a chimney 
rising from amongst the trees to the right. The 
sight gave her renewed vigour, and she ran forward 
hopefully, until turning an angle in the path, she 
discovered that the cottage just seen was not in the 
Plantation, but on the outskirts of the Common, and 
immediately in front of the Grange. 

The dreary old house, which was full in her view 
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as she leaned for an instant over the fence, showed 
her how far she had gone out of her way ; but the 
sight of the cottage was a comfort It was inhabited 
by a man and his wife, very civil, respectable people, 
who would be as willing to render her any assistance 
as the gamekeeper ; and now that she had made such 
a stupid blunder, it seemed wise to take advantage of 
their help. And Rachel, trained to decision from 
infancy, lost no time in thinking what she would or 
would not do, but mounted the fence, tearing her 
dress and hurting her hand in the act, and in another 
minute was at John Price's door. 

A knock, but no answer — a second knock, equally 
unsuccessful. The door was locked ; and when 
Kachel peeped in at the latticed window, she could 
see no symptoms of fire. John Price and his wife 
had evidently gone out together. Exceedingly vex- 
atious that was; and something like fear did then 
creep over Rachel's heart, for the light was growing 
faint, and the Common looked interminably dreary ; 
and she had a notion, that if she were once to find 
herself again in the I^antation alone, she would never 
be able to make her way out. 

And what was that coming across the Common, 
looking like a speck, but certainly moving? Could 
it be Goff ? Rachel hid herself on the other side of 
the cottage, and did not venture to peep round the 
corner for several seconds ; when she did, the black 
speck was gone. But she was still fearful it might 
be Goff ; and how could she cross that piece of the 
Common again to get into the Plantation, if he were 
lurking near. 
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A thought struck her — ^but not a very bright one — 
should she go on to the Grange? Perhaps Bonald 
would be there, and he would be sure to help her. 
But, no, it must not be ; her papa would not like it. 
Yet she looked with longing eyes at the rough road, 
worn into ruts, which conducted to the farm premises 
and the back of the house. Just then a man, whom 
Eachel felt nearly sure was John Price, came from a 
paddock behind the cottage, and turned into the road 
as if going up to the house. Rachel ran after him 
and called, but he did not hear. The road termi- 
nated by a gate opening into the farm-yard, which 
was heavy for her to open, and this trouble delayed 
her a little ; and by the time she had managed to get 
through, she had lost sight of the man. This could 
not well have happened unless he was gone to the 
back of the house, for Rachel must have seen him — at 
least, so she thought — if he were crossing the yard; 
and she passed through the gate which separated the 
farm premises from the shrubbery, and found herself 
in a small overgrown flower garden, completely 
screened from the rest of the grounds and from the 
farm-yard by tall trees rising up immediately in front 
of the high turret built at one angle of the house. 
It was difficult to know what to do next. She dared 
not go round to the front of the house and ring at 
the bell, and run the chance of meeting Captain 
Vivian — and she did not like the thought of skulking 
about at the side ; still less could she make up her 
mind to go all the way back alone ; and at last she 
ventured to call, " John I John Price, is that you ? " 
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An answer f — but not as Eachel had expected, A 
voice came from above, from a window high up in 
the turret : " Eachel here ! What is the matter ? " 

It was Konald's voice, and Rachel actually 
screamed with delight. 

" Hush I hush ! don't speak loud. What is the 
matter?" 

Rachel told her tale. She had been with Miss 
Campbell, and they were late and frightened; and 
Goff had come in their way, and they wanted some 
one to go home with them. She had left Miss 
Campbell waiting at the Plantation gate. " Please 
come, Ronald ; be quick," was the end. 

He spoke again, in a voice so low that she could 
scarcely catch his words: "Come near, Rachel — 
under the window, as close as you can. I can't come 
to you, I am kept here as a prisoner. They have 
fastened my door. I can't get away, unless you will, 
help me." 

" Help you, oh ! yes ; I will go round directly." 

He stopped her with a voice agonising in its 
eagerness : " Stay, Rachel : be silent and listen. 
Don't be frightened, no one will hurt you ; they may 
hurt me. Have you seen any one here ? " 

Rachel's excitement was perfectly subdued now;, 
she answered, "No one, except one man; I think it 
was John Price." 

" Where is he now ? " 

" I can't tell* I think he went round at the back." 

" Go to the corner of the house, and look if he is 
there still : don't show yourself." 

VOL. n. B 
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Rachel did as she was desired, and came back: 
" I can't see any one." 

" You are certain it was not Goff ?" 

'^ Quite, it was a taller man ; and Goff is out upon 
the Common." 

"It was not — my father?" he uttered the name 
reluctantly. 

^' I dcm't think it could have been ; it was not like 
him." 

A pause. Bachel thought of Bertha, and said, 
" Can you come with me, Ronald ?" 

" K you will — Rachel, will you do as I bid you ?" 

"Yes — that is> if I can;" and Rachel's voice 
trembled a little. 

"You must go round to the back door: don't be 
frightened. If you meet any one, say what you said 
to me about wanting help, but don't mention my 
name. In that case you must go home, for you 
won't be able to do anything for me. But tell Miss 
Campbell from me that I am a prisoner here ; that 
Clement is in great danger ; that if I could be set 
free I might aid him ; but that, anyhow, there must 
be a watch kept upon the shore, for Clement is with 
the smugglers, and there will be a landing to-night, 
and a skirmish with the coast-guard. Do you under- 
stand?" 

" Yes, quite." 

" That is what you are to do if you do meet any 
one ; but I don't think you wilL" He paused, as if 
hesitating whether it would be right to say more: 
** What I am going to ask you to do, Rachel, I would 
not ask only it may be a question of Clement's safety, 
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and of other things — more than I can tell now. 
Will you do it?" 

" K papa would not mind — ^if there is nothing 
wrong.'' 

"There can be no wrong, and — but you will be 
frightened." 

"No, indeed, Ronald; God will keep me from 
being frightened." 

"I would ask you to get me a ladder, but you 
couldn't bring it ; and you might be seen by the farm 
people. I could fasten the sheets and blankets of my 
bed together, and let myself down, but the window is 
too high. I want more ; if you could go into the 
house, you could give them to me." 

" Yes, — how ? " Rachel's heart a little failed 
her. 

" There is an attic over mine — you see the win- 
dow ; — if you were in that attic, you could let them 
down to me, and I could catch them." 

" Yes, I see ; but I don't know the way — and I 
shall be heard." 

Ronald's heart smote him. It seemed putting the 
poor child in such danger. And yet not really so ; 
if she were discovered, the punishment would fall 
upon him. But her fear — no, it was cowardly to let 
her suffer for him ; and he looked again out of the 
window, and calculated the possibility of reaching the 
ground without more help. A broken leg, if not a 
broken neck, seemed the best he could expect. And 
in the meantime what might not be plotting against 
Clement! Not without a purpose, surely had he 
been detained a prisoner, threatened with unknown 
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danger if he attempted to obtain help, kept hour 
after hour in expectation of Captain Vivian's re- 
turn ; and now, just when he was growing despe- 
rate with anxiety and indignation, escape was within 
reach, yet in a form in which he could not make up 
his mind to avail himself of it. It was a moment 
of cruel uncertainty, ended by Rachel. 

" Ronald, I have prayed to God to help me, and I 
will do whatever you wish." 

Still Ronald hesitated : " Are you sure you won't 
be frightened ? " 

" I will try not to be ; please tell me what I must do." 

" Dear Rachel, I can never thank you enough." 

" Let me do it, Ronald ; thank me afterwards. 
Must I go into the house ? " 

" Yes, at the back door ; it is almost always open. 
A long passage leads from it straight into the hall ; 
the kitchen is away at the right. Old Mrs. Morris 
and the girl are not likely to be in the passage. 
When you get into the hall, you will see the stair- 
case ; and you must go up. There is a lobby at the 
top. The farthest door on the right opens into a 
passage by the back staircase. Then you must go up 
the stairs, up to the very top ; and just before you 
will be the door of the attic above me." 

" Stay, let me say that over again," said Rachel, 
speaking firmly, though she trembled from head to 
foot. She repeated the direction correctly, and 
added: "What then?" 

"You must open the window, and let down the 
sheets ; I will catch them. After that you had better 
come back, and wait for me here." 
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" Yes ; is there any thing else ?" 

" Nothing^-except, if you meet any one in the pas- 
sa-ge, give your message about wanting some one to 
go home with you. If you meet any one on the 
stairs, or in the bedroom, say it was I who sent you ; 
and no harm will come to you, whatever may to 
me." 

Rachel moved away a few steps, but returned: 
" Are you sure I shan't meet Captain Vivian ? " 

** Very nearly ; I can't be quite sure. Dear 
Rachel, don't go if you are frightened." 

" I won't be frightened. This way, isn't it ? '* 

" Yes, to the right — round the comer." 

" Good-b'ye," and Rachel was gone. 

The back door was soon reached. Rachel would 
not give herself time for thought, and entered. The 
passage was very long and dark, and she heard voices 
talking in the kitchen, quite close, so it seemed, but 
no one came out. A heavy swing door closed the 
passage ; she pushed it open, feeling almost sure that 
she should meet some one on the other side ; but there 
was no one, and her light footsteps sounded ominously 
loud on the uneven stone floor of the large hall. On 
one side of the hall were the doors opening to the 
other parts of the house ; on the other the wide, 
shallow staircase. Rachel touched the first step, and 
it creaked. She stood still, and thought she heard a 
door slam— her heart beat so that she could scarcely 
move ; but on she went, and creak, creak went the 
stairs, so loudly that it made her bold. She reached 
the lobby in safety. Then her recollection became 
confused. Was she to go straightforward or turn 
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to the right ? Straightforward she thought, and she 
pushed open a door. A pair of man's boots caught 
her eye, and she almost screamed, — happily not quite, 
and recovering herself, went back again, seeing that 
she was wrong. The back staircase was before her, 
as she opened the right hand door, a girl was singing 
below in the kitchen— that was a great comfort 
She almost ran up the stairs, but they were steep and 
worn, — they grew worse and worse as she went on ; 
and when she stood, as she thought, at the top, there 
were others still above. Again she paused to take 
breath. A door did slam then, — there was no doubt 
of it, — a door below ; and there was a footstep on the 
stairs, slow and heavy. Rachel's knees tottered. 
She hurried on: the slow step came behind, and 
stopped at the foot of the last flight. Was it coming 
higher? No; to Rachel's inexpressible relief, old 
Mrs. Morris, the housekeeper, slept in one of the 
lower rooms; and she could hear her mutteriug to 
herself whilst wandering about her chamber, and 
then descend again with the same ponderous tread 
as before. 

Rachel was now in the attic — a large, comfortless 
apartment, with two beds, which seemed half buried 
under the sloping roof. The window was high, and 
she had to climb a chair to unfasten it ; and the chair 
was heavy, so that she could not lift it, but was 
obliged to drag it along the floor. 

A fearful noise that was ! But Mrs. Morris was 
by that time in the kitchen again, and Rachel was 
grown desperate in her boldness; and at length, 
after considerable difficulty, the window was un- 
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fastened, a sheet dragged from the bed and let down, 
and in a moment caught bj Ronald from below. 

" Any more ? — do 70U want any more?" she ven- 
tured to say. 

" Yes, one more. Stay ; not till I put out my 
hand ;" and Rachel, stationed at the attic window, 
looked down, and saw the man whom she had fancied 
to be John Price, but whom she recognised now as 
one of Goff's constant companions, pass through the 
farm-yard. 

When he was out of sight, Ronald waved his hand 
from the window : " Now, then.* 

The second sheet was let down. 

"Is that aU?" 

" Yes ; come down quickly." 

Rachel left the window open, and went to the head 
of the staircase. Her impulse was to rush. And she 
did rush, not heeding the creaking of stairs, or lis- 
tening for the sounds of doors, or voices, but going 
on blindly, desperately — by the worn steps, across the 
lobby, flitting like a gust of wind down the broad 
staircase, and across the hall, till she had passed 
through the dark passage, and was again in the open 
air, and under Ronald's window. 

Ronald looked out : " Rachel, are you there ? " 

" Yes, safe. Are you coming ? " 

" Directly. I am tying them together. Keep close 
under the wall, — away to the left." 

She waited, it seemed, an interminable time : she 
did not understand what he meant to do. 

The rope of sheets was fastened at the top, and 

was let down. 
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" Now, Racliel, keep away ; don't be afraid, it 
will hold me." 

She hid her face, and prayed. 

When she looked up, he was standing by her side ; 
^* Oh ! Ronald, I am so thankful ! ** Her voice was 
faint and trembling. 

He pressed her hand earnestly : '* Thank God 
first, Rachel ; — you afterwards ; " and they went on 
together in silence. 

Thqir steps were directed towards the gamekeeper's 
cottage. There Ronald proposed, in case Bertha was 
gone, to give Rachel in charge to some person who 
might accompany her home, whilst he went in search 
of Mr. Lester or Mr. Vivian. It was the only plan 
he could form on the spur of the moment ; but as he 
went on it occasioned considerable misgiving. He 
was not able at first to think. Every dark objeci^ 
every gate post or trunk of a tree, suggested the 
idea of some one tracking his footsteps, or stopping 
him on the way; but when they had crossed the 
Common, and were again within the shelter of the 
Plantation, he ventured to pause for a moment, to 
consider whether the course he had determined upon 
would be the best he could adopt. 

So little knowledge had he of his father's move- 
ments, that he was unable to tell to what degree the 
danger which he supposed menaced Clement, might 
or might not implicate Captain Vivian ; and the 
doubt upon this point, so intensely painful, pressed 
upon him overwhelmingly, at the very moment when 
it W£^s most necessary to act with decision. 

True, Mr. Vivian had promised to take no advan^ 
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tage, to Lis father's injury, of any communication 
which he might make. But this was not now the 
point Whatever might be his duty hereafter, as 
regarded the terrible secret which had that day been 
confided to him, there was no time now to ponder 
upon it, — Clement was his object. But in saving 
Clement he might be brought into personal oppo- 
sition with his father. If Captain Vivian should^ 
himself, join the smuggling party ; by aiding Mr. 
Vivian, Ronald might be forced to act against 
him. The thought was horrible. But how could he 
leave Clement, knowing that machinations were 
going on, having promised again and again that he 
would watch over him ? It seemed equally impossible ; 
the sense of honour and gratitude, which lay as a 
burden upon his conscience, forbade it. He stood 
for a few moments irresolute, gazing upon the flag- 
staff on the Headland, as it was seen through an 
opening in the trees. 

Rachel drew near : " Look, Ronald ; there is a 
light on the Point. Is it any one moving ? " 

" It is a fire, not a lantern." 

" A fire there ! What for ? " 

" Never mind ; there are often fires on the Point." 

Rachel continued : " Some one said one day that 
they were always lighted by smugglers ; will it have 
any thing to do with Clement?" 

He made no reply. 

" May we come on, Ronald ? Miss Campbell will 
be so tired and frightened." 

" Yes ; I had forgotten ;" and he went on quickly, 
still, however, looking towards the Point. 
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" Are you very much afridd for Clement, Ronald ?* 

" I don't know ; I hope not. See, Rachel, there 
is the cottage. Should you mind going to the door 
alone?" 

"I would rather nol^ if you don't care;" and she 
drew nearer to him. '^ If Hardman should be out, 
or Miss Campbell shouldn't be there, what should 
I do?" 

" But I would wait for you here ; I would be 
within sight." 

" Hark ! there is a voice — papa's voice ; and there 
he is at the door, and Miss Campbell with him. He 
must have come by the Cleve coach. Mrs. Robinson 
went to tell him about Clement" 

" Mrs. Robinson ! Did she know ? " 

" Yes, about his having gone with the smugglers. 
I don't know how she heard it. Please let me go ;" 
and she would have sprung forward, but Ronald 
kept her back. 

" Listen, Rachel. I can't see Mr. Lester. Tell 
him what I said. He must watch for Clement on the 
beach. Say to him that I will watch too. Say to 
Miss Campbell that I remember my promise, and " — 
his voice failed him — "good-bye, Rachel. I shall 
never forget this evening." 

" Good-Vye, and thank you so very, very much, 
Ronald." 

She ran to the cottage, and Ronald turned into a 
narrow track in the wood. 
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CHAP. XLVL 

The day closed ominously, though the upper port of 
the sky was clear, for thick masses of vapour were 
collecting in the horizon, and gusts of wind rushed 
threateningly over the chafed waves. 

Captain Vivian, wrapped in a rough seaman's coat, 
watched the failing light from the shelter of the 
rocks gathered around Dark Head Point. Immovable 
as he stood for a long time, he could scarcely have 
been distinguished from them ; yet, as the glimmer 
became fainter and more faint, he might have been 
seen slowly ascending the rough path cut in the 
cliffs, till he stood before the passage entrance to the 
cave, in which he and Ronald had met that morning. 
The light yet lingered within, forcing its way through 
apertures in the rock ; and flinging himself upon the 
ground, so as to command the entrance, Captain 
Vivian placed a pistol by his side, lighted his cigar, 
and waited, as it appeared, with tolerable tranquillity 
the course of coming events. 

His watchfulness, however, was not chiefly directed 
to the entrance of the cave; more frequently he 
turned his head towards the large stone near the 
rough hearth, and several times he took his cigar 
from his mouth and listened. He grew impatient at 
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length, and rose and paced the cave; and once he 
touched the stone, as if to move it ; but then some- 
thing checked him, and he sat down again near, still 
listening. 

The long, low whistle so familiar to him was 
heard at last, very faint, coming, as it seemed, from 
within the rock. Captain Vivian answered it, and 
immediately pushed aside the stone, rolling it from 
him with the strength of a giant. Behind it only 
the side of the cave was discovered ; but the surface 
was uneven, and pieces of the rock had been de- 
tached one from the other, and heaped together 
against it. Some of these Captain Vivian removed 
carefully, and a small opening was seen behind it. 
He put his head close to it : " Goff!" 

« Ay, Captain!" 

It was but the work of a minute to remove a few 
more of the stones, and an opening was made large 
enough to admit the body of a man ; and through 
this opening crept Goff. 

" Better close our door, only not too close," said 
Captain Vivian. He pushed the stone against the 
opening, but without building it up as before. 

Goff sat down on the wooden bench without 
speaking. 

" Successful ? " said Captain Vivian. 

He nodded his head. 

" What ! in earnest ? " and a gleam of wild exulta- 
tion shot across Captain Vivian's face. 

" What else should a man be but in earnest ! They 
may search to the poles now for the bits of their pre- 
cious paper." 
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Captain Vivian drew a deep breath : ** One of ten 
thousand ! Did she give it ? " 

" Give it ! she'd have fought single-handed first ; 
but it's quick work with a woman." 

" You have done her no harm ! " exclaimed Captain 
Vivian, quickly. . 

Goff laughed : " Frightened her little wits out of 
her, no more. You might have done the same if 
you'd had but a grain more of pluck in you. But- 
now to business." 

Captain Vivian sat silent ; and Goff spoke again : 
*■ The work's not done, — remember that, Captain." 

He started. The mood of thought had passed' 
away, and the first success stimulated his longing for 
greater. "Tm ready," he said; "the time draws 
near. Mr. Lester and Edward Vivian are returned." 

" You have seen them ? " 

"I watched amongst the brushwood, after we 
parted, till they were in sight. They came by the 
Cleve road, and went straight to Hardman's cottage. 
I came off to the shore then. If they had an inkling 
of the state of affairs, their object must have been to 
get help." 

" Then they will be here soon," said Goff. 

" I care not," was the reply. " Edward Vivian is 
in my power now. I will meet him, and make him 
yield to any terms of silence as to the past." 

" When and where ? " 

** Here on the shore. I will watch for him. You 
liave sent abroad the report of the landing ?" 

" It's over the village by this time," replied Goff.^ 
" A hint I gave to the boy Styles has set it going. The 
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preventiyes are on the look-*out ; and the woman at 
the Farm has been spreading the tale at the HalL I 
heard Bertha Campbell and Rachel Lester talking of it, 
as I followed them when they first came out of the 
Hall grounds. They little thought I was so near." 

*^ We light the beacon then, and the vessel makes 
to shore.** 

^^Yes. When the first fire bums, she tacks in; 
at the second, she sends off the boat with Clement 
on board. Between the two, therefore, is the time 
for Edward Vivian, if you still keep your purpose.** 

" Keep to it ! It will be my triumph or my re- 
venge." 

"There might be a surer one," muttered Goff, 
handling his pistol. "But as you will »- safe's safe, 
all the world over. But how if Edward Vivian re- 
fuses to give in?" 

" Then let the boy meet his fate ; and for ourselves 
— there's the' boat and escape to the vessel, and a 
run on the coast opposite till we see the turn things 
take. There's no fear." 

« Fear !" and Goff laughed scornfully. " If I had 
feared, I should never have ventured myself into the 
deep waters with you, Captain : you are the last to 
lend a helping hand to get one out. But it's settled 
then." 

"Yes, settled— certain. We keep near the boat, 
and can be off at a moment's warning if necessary. 
It's waiting by the East bay ; I took care it should be 
in readiness before I joined you just now on the 
Common." 

" The beacon must be lighted," said Goff, surlily. 
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Captain Vivian was silent. 

" Do you repent^ Captain ? Will you leave it to me 
to settle?" 

"Repent! when we have triumphed!" There 
was scorn but no triumph in Captain Vivian's tone ; 
perhaps he thought of Ronald. 

Goff spoke more lightly : " Stop a minute then, 
whilst I light the beacon which will bring the little 
craft to her duty; and well go along the beach 
towards the boat. We shall have a watch over Ed- 
ward Vivian at the same time, for hell be down before 
another half hour is over." 

Goff left the cave as he had entered it, and in a 
few minutes returned again. " It bums bravely," he 
said. " We'll leave the passage open — with only the 
door shut, I mean. It may be useful" He pushed the 
stone again into its place. " Now for the boat." 

They went down the cliff together ; as they reached 
the bottom, Captain Vivian approached his companion, 
and drew him within the shadow of the rocks : " Hist ! 
hist ! d'ye see ? " 

Three men were walking at a little distance along 
the shore. They exactly intercepted the course which 
must be taken to reach the boat. 

" Preventives !" whispered Captain Vivian. " They'll 
not disturb us yet." 

" Pm not sure ; the middle one has something like 
Edward Vivian's stalk." 

The men drew nearer, then turned again : they 
were evidently keeping watch. 

" Risk it, and go by," muttered Captain Vivian. 

" Not safe. We don't know what he may be up to ; 
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and we must catch him alone for your purpose — and 
for mine too,"" was added in an under tone. 

They stood still deliberating. Goff looked up a,t 
the cliff, considering whether it were possible to scale 
it. It was rugged, but not by any means inaccessible ; 
yet he seemed unwilling to attempt it. " It's safest^ 
where we are," he said: "keep down amongst the 
rocks, and bide your time. He must pass this way j if 
not, ril give him a hint that will send him. Leave 
me to look after the boat : when needed^ it shall be in. 
the inner bay. Yet stay ; — how is the second blaze 
to be cared for ? I said it should be lighted at the 
East Point." 

" If Edward Vivian comes I will take him there. 
The boat will then be below us, ready." 

" Good ! Theii you set the second light yourself.** 

"Ay, and Edward Vivian's obstinacy shall kindle 
it ; and when it blazes, it shall destroy his hopes for 
his boy for ever." 

An hour and a half later the moon had risen ; but 
her light was obscured by passing clouds, and the 
wind was still moaning sadly, and occasionally rising 
into shrill, prolonged howls. But it was a land wind, 
and the sea was as yet sufficiently calm to enable a 
boat to approach the shore. 

The little smuggling vessel was riding at anchor at" 
a considerable distance to the west of the Headland. 
The sands were covered, for it was recently high tide; 
and heavy waves crashed upon the stones of the beach, 
and tossed themselves against the sea-weed covered 
rocks. 

There were no signs of any one upon the beach $ 
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but once, as the moon glided forth from the clouds, 
her light touched a figure moving high up along the 
face of the cliff, to the east of the Headland; and 
then, in a sudden lull of the wind, came the rush of 
loose stones detached from their position. 

The flash of a dark lantern was seen from behind 
the rocks below the Smugglers' cave ; and two men in 
the dress of the coast guard advanced and looked 
up towards the cliff. 

" They've not given us the slip, surely ? " 

" Not they ; and if they have, there are enough 
waiting for them. 'Twas but a fall after the rains." 

The man who had spoken first stepped cautiously 
over the rocks to a little distance, and then returned. 

" They've help waiting for them, Ryan," he said : 
<<I heard a call above there, behind us." 

" A call ! — for us perhaps." 

" No, no ; I saw them away to the right. Now 
look, they are moving." 

A very keen sight might perceive the objects 
pointed out, but they were now stationary again. 
Ryan seemed certain that they belonged to the coast- 
guard, though he kept his attention directed towards 
them. 

" Why I Dennis, man," he said, " the landing was 
to be made to the west, so their friends would be 
away beyond the Point !" 

" I don't hold all that for Gospel," replied Dennis. 

** Ten to one but the hint we had was putting out a 

false light ; I thought so at the time. Now, don't you 

see ? They're creeping along again." 

Four persons could now clearly be distinguished near 
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the edge of the cliff, bat the dim light was not at all 
sufficient to determine their dress ; and a rather eager 
discussion began in an under tone between Ryan and 
Dennis, — the latter insisting that thej should move 
to the east side of the Point, and keep guard upon 
the movements of the suspicious individuals above ; 
Ryan as firmly holding to his determination to re- 
main where he had been placed, according to a hint 
given through a boy in the village, known to be con- 
nected with the smugglers, that the landing would be 
made, if possible, west of the Headland. 

" A few steps up the cliff would settle the matter 
quietly," said -Dennis, tired at length of endeavouring 
to persuade his comrade of a fact of which he him- 
self was firmly convinced. " Keep your stand here, 
man, if you will ; I shall be with you in half a second, 
if there's need." 

Without waiting for an assent, he climbed up 
several feet, and threw himself with a spring 
upon a square projecting rock, standing forth like 
a table, from which his eye could reach any objects 
moving either to the right or left along the cliffs, 
besides commanding an extensive reach of the coast. 

Voices sounded above, but they were not dis- 
tinguishable. The cliff was in this place tolerably 
easy of ascent, for it was worn into ledges ; and the 
preventive man, accustomed to scale it under all cir- 
cumstances, found no difficulty in approaching still 
nearer, so as at length to be very near the summit, 
yet not himself within view. 

Mr. Lester's voice was the first recognised : " The 
coast-guard fellows are away beyond the Point; 
that ought to be our direction." 
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Hardman, the gamekeeper^ answered : " They are 
all along, Sir. Three of them have been upon the 
shore, near the boat house, for the last hour, so John 
Price here says. He saw them as he came back, 
after taking Miss Campbell and Miss Rachel home. 
We might ask them what they are after." 

" No, no," interposed another voice, stopped sud- 
denly by Mr. Lester. 

"Impossible to ask them, Hardman. They have 
their duty to perform, without respect of persons. It 
must be our own work." 

A slide of stones, as Dennis retreated down the 
cliff to give the information he had gained to his 
companion, startled the little party into silence. 

Mr. Lester drew Mr. Vivian aside : " Once more, 
Vivian, think : this can be no work for you." 

" K it is not mine it is no one's. I am resolved. 
And I can defend myself now : I am armed." 

" No protection from a pistol bullet ; but you are 
wilful;" and Mr. Lester turned to Hardman. "We 
had better separate ; the cliffs for you, the shore for 
us. If the landing is made safely, and Clement is of 
the party, you have but to meet him and force him 
to return with you ; if there should be an affray, 
twenty pounds reward to each, if you succeed in 
saving him from being engaged in it." 

" Twenty pounds I Forty I fifty I a hundred ! " ex- 
claimed Mr. Vivian; then seeing the men's start of 
surprise, he checked himself, and added, " What sum 
can be too great to save General Vivian's grandson 
from public disgrace ?" 

The men touched their hats in silence, and moved 
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on along the cliffs. Mr. Vivian and Mr. Lester took 
a more difficult path downwards. 

The descent was about half made when Mr. Vivian 
stopped : " I know a better road than the shore, 
Lester. The tide is high, and we shall have hard 
work to get on. There is a ledge along the diff- 
er there used to be in the old days." 

" It passes the cave ; I know it." 
- "Above or below, as we will. It will carry us 
round the Point if needful, and if your head is firm ; 
and we shall command the shore." 

"My head will carry me wherever your heart 
carries you, Vivian." 

They moved on slowly for some distance. The 
ledge was narrow and uneven — in some places the 
cliff sank perpendicularly below them to the depth of 
a hundred and fifty feet ; in others it was more a 
path over fallen rocks and projections. 

"Look! Lester" — Mr. Vivian delayed for an 
instant — " one of the preventive men in his hiding- 
place." He pointed to some large rocks, brought 
out into strong relief by the passing of the moon 
from amongst the clouds. It was just possible to 
distinguish a man crouching behind them. 

" Yes ; that seems as if the landing would be on 
this side." The figure below stood up in a listening 
attitude. " We had better not make ourselves re- 
marked," whispered Mr. Lester, and they drew back 
from the edge ; but Mr. Vivian seemed inclined to 
pause. 

" I might get something out of him," he said, " if I 
were down on the beach alone. None of them know 
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me; and a few chance questions might help us a 
good deal as to the point at which these fellows will 
land. Wait here, and I will see what I can do." 

Mr. Lester demurred to the separation; but 
Mr. Vivian's eagerness would not stand opposition, 
and he immediately began the descent. It was much 
more difficult in this spot than he had expected ; and, 
in trying to find a safe footing, he was led away from 
the place where he had, as he thought, seen the 
preventive man hiding; and when at length he 
stood upon the beach, the rocks appeared heaped one 
upon another in such confusion that, without insti- 
tuting a regular search, it would have been impos- 
sible to discover him. 

Feeling provoked with himself for his useless 
trouble, Mr. Vivian walked along the shore to the 
East Point, under the idea that he should probably 
meet the other preventive men of whom Hardman 
had spoken. His thoughts were painfully busy, and 
his attention in a measure withdrawn from the 
purpose before him. That rolling, tossing sea was 
as the image of a remorseless fate ; its dark, green, 
glassy hollows were types of the dangers which had 
opened in his own path, and seemed now about to 
engulf his boy. And on it came, — pitiless, irre- 
sistible, foaming in its mocking brightness, tossing 
itself in the pride of its tremendous power. Could 
there be the hope of success in struggling against it ? 
Mr. Vivian's heart failed him for the moment, for in 
the keenness of his fears for his boy, he forgot that 
to the tide of life's dangers, as to the flow of the great 
ocean, the decree has been pronounced, "Hitherto 
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shalt tliou go, and no farther." He wandered on t6 
the East Point. A boat was lying close under the 
cliff, upon a point of sand left by the tide, which had 
just begun to ebb, but there were no signs of the 
preventive men ; and it seemed better to make his 
way back to Mr. Lester. He turned ; but suddenly 
found himself confronted by a square-built man, 
wearing a slouched hat very much drawn over his 
face, and a shaggy sailor's coat. They stopped as 
by mutual consent. 

" Rather a rough evening," remarked Mr. Vivian. 

"Rough now, and likely to be rougher before 
nightfall," was the reply. The words were uttered 
in a tone of careless boldness, and they struck 
Mr. Vivian's ears with a painful shock of recollec- 
tion ; yet he was not certain, and he dreaded to 
betray himself. The man placed himself directly in 
his way, and continued, " Are you going farther ? " 

" I thought of reaching Dark Head Point yonder. 
There is no way of ascent here." 

" An easier one than you think for ; " and the 
man struck his foot upon a little step cut in the cliff. 
" These steps will carry you to the top direct, and 
from thence it's plain sailing to the Point." 

" Thank you, but I prefer the shore." Mr. Vivian 
would have passed on. 

"We don't part quite so quickly" — the slouched 
hat was pushed back, and the speaker stood forth in 
the moonlight : " Edward Vivian, there is no dis- 
guise from me ; I know you, and I would have a word 
with you." 

" John ! — at last ! " and Mr. Vivian instinctively 
looked round to see if they were alone. 
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" At last met, and well met !" 

"Well met — never! There is that between us 
which it were wise the ocean should bury." 

" Perhaps so ; yet old ocean herself cannot always 
keep her secrets." 

" I have business on my hands which cannot wait," 
said Mr. Vivian. " Since you know me, you will 
know also that I am likely to give you many more 
opportunities of explanation." 

" Were it the business of the united world, it must 
wait my pleasure ; and for once" — and Captain Vivian 
laughed bitterly — "our interests are the same. I 
would speak to you of Clement." 

"Clement! — my boy!" Mr. Vivian started for- 
ward, and his voice was lowered with intense eager- 
ness : " John ! you have done many a deadly deed to 

me and mine, but help me to save him, and " he 

paused. 

That very evening, when he had met Bertha at the 
cottage, he had heard, in hurried words, interrupted 
by anxiety for Clement, the suspicions, almost the 
certainty, of his cousin's deep treachery. He dared 
not promise to forgive. 

"And what? — what offer of good will Edward 
Vivian make to the man whom he basely de- 
ceived — ^whom he robbed of all that his heart de- 
sired!" 

"Deceived! — robbed! — but you have the strong 
hand over me, John. Say what you will, we will 
seek another occasion for that tale." 

" This night's meeting is our first and last. Do 

you suppose that I intend to wait tamely, and witness 
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my enemy's triumph ? I must be a different man 
now from what I was eighteen years ago for that 
to be!" 

" The questions between yourself and me are too 
complicated, and lie too far back, to be reached at a 
time like this," replied Mr. Vivian. " They concern 
not my present need ; and be the consequences what 
they may, I will not enter upon them." He would 
have passed on. 

" The questions between yourself and me do indeed 
lie far back," replied Captain Vivian, placing himself 
again in his way, and setting his teeth firmly to- 
gether ; " but if they are not remedied now they will 
never be ; and, what is more, the hour will come — 
yes, even before this night has passed over your head 
— when you will wish that the sea had sunk you in 
its depths, rather than you had refused to listen to 
me. 

" If your words apply to my unhappy boy," replied 
Mr. Vivian, " I say again, you have the strong hand 
over me. Speak your will." 

"Not here; we may be interrupted. The pre- 
ventive men are on the look-out, and wiU be 
coming by." 

" Here, or nowhere. From this point I keep watch 
over the shore, and may aid my boy when he may not 
be able to aid himself." 

" Pshaw ! the boy's fate is in my hands. Till I 
lift my finger, not a shadow of harm can happen to 
him." 

" You ! " Mr. Vivian drew back from him, and 
murmured, " Can revenge be carried so far ? " 
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" So far ! ay, and much farther ! Will you come ?" 
He placed one foot upon the cliff. 

Mr. Vivian hesitated. 

"Trust me or we part instantly, and Clement's 
fate is fixed." 

" I foUow you ;" but Mr. Vivian laid his hand upon 
his pistols. 

Captain Vivian saw the movement, and laughed : 
" Coward ! " he exclaimed ; " if I had willed you mis- 
chief, could I not carry out my purpose now, even 
here as we stand ? But even in the days when you 
did me the deepest wrong, your life was safe in my 
hands." 

" You are right ! " was Mr. Vivian's bitter reply ; 
" the life of the body was always safe ; — it was the 
life of the heart at which you aimed ! But go on ; 
we are at least equal in power;" and silently and 
hastily he followed Captain Vivian up the rugged 
steps. 

They stood together on the top of a cliff which 
had a lower elevation than Dark Head Point, yet, like 
it, commanded a wide view over the sea. The little 
smuggling vessel was still at anchor to the west of 
the Point. There were no lights on board, nor any 
signs of movement. On the summit of the Headland 
several figures were indistinctly seen, and two were 
pacing up and down at some distance from the East 
Point. Captain Vivian cast a hasty glance around 
him, and then drew near a pile of dried fern, furze, 
and brushwood, collected, as it might have appeared, 
accidentally, or perhaps with the intention of being 
carried away for fuel. 
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" We are safe from interruption here," he said. 
" The preventives have gathered together after their 
prey yonder" — and he pointed to the Headland. 
" They may wait to-night, and to-morrow night, and 
the next, if I will it,— or rather if you will it.*' 

" Let us have few words, John : for what purpose 
have you brought me here ? ** 

" To give you the opportunity of saving your boy 
from disgrace and deadly peril. He is on board that 
vessel yonder : when I raise my signal he will come 
on shore. Would you know who are after him? 
Three men on the Headland — ^three on the shore — 
others waiting within call. But the smugglers axe 
not men to give up their prize without a struggle. 
They will put your boy first, thinking it for their 
safety, and that the preventives will deal gently with 
him. Trust to that if you will. His life is in 
danger ; and should he escape, his deeds will be 
blazoned over the country, as a disgrace to the proud 
name he bears." 

"Serpent!" exclaimed Mr. Vivian; "and it is 
your doing." 

" That matters not. If it has been mine, it will 
be yours. Say but the word, and the smuggler 
lies quietly at her anchorage ; the preventives are 
outwitted; and a boat brings your boy on shore, 
with nothing against him but the rumour of his 
frolic." 

"Your price? — name it!" The tone was agony 
but ill concealed by a cold haughtiness. 

" I might take you at your word and ruin you, but 
you are poor enough already "— ^and Captain Vivian 
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laughed mockingly. "I have no wish to injure 
you; I require only that, whatever your purpose 
may be in returning to Encombe, there shall be no 
raking up of the grievances of past days — a small 
favour to demand for saving your son from disgrace 
and it may be death." 

" A small favour, indeed ; too small if it had not 
a hidden meaning. John" — and all the bitterness 
of long-smothered enmity broke out in the words — 
" from my heart I distrust you." 

"From my heart 1 hate you might have been 
better," was the sarcastic reply. 

" No ; I may have had cause enough, but God 
knows I have forgiven, — ^I would forgive, if I dared. 
You have played a desperate game against me. I 
see it now, for my eyes have been opened. It was 
you who ruined me with my father." 

"And you who ruined me with the woman who 
should have been my wife." Then with a taunting 
sneer, which perhaps concealed the pang of some 
painful memories. Captain Vivian continued : " Let 
by-gones be by-gones ; it is all I ask." 

" And if it is only by recalling by-gones that I can 
explain myself to my father, then to promise is my 
destruction." 

" And not to promise, is your boy's." 

Mr. Vivian turned away to control the agony of 
his feelings. " We will endeavour to understand each 
other," he continued, after a moment's pause. " It is 
useless to endeavour to persuade me that the stipula- 
tion you demand is of no consequence. It is, and it 
must be of the very utmost consequence to me ; yet, 
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do not think to deceiye me, too well I knoir thaC it is 
far more so to you." 

" Prove it ! prove it I ** exelaimed Captain Vivian, 
scornfullj. He clenched his hand, and muttered he^ 
tween his closed teeth, '^ Would I have put myself in 
your power, if you could prove it ? ** 

"I care not for legal proof; but were the deed 
hidden in the depths of the earth, it should come 
forth to clear me with my father, and to be an 
eternal dishonour to you. I make no stipulations 
with a forger.** 

"As you will." Captain Vivian slowly took a 
match box from his pocket, and held it as if about to 
strike the light: "The first blaze, and the boat 
makes for the shore." 

"Stayl stay!" exclaimed Mr. Vivian. "There 
may be a compromise." 

" No compromise I Silence for ever with the 
Greneral and with the world upon all points — sworn 
for yourself, your sister, Mr. Lester, and Bertha 
Campbell." 

"My oath must be for myself; I cannot bind 
others." 

"It must be given by them also, — and to-night» 
before two more hours have passed." 

" My father is generous ; he will never raise a word 
against you when he finds that I am under a promise 
of secrecy." 

" General Vivian's generosity I Ask me rather to 
trust to the mercy of the winds and of the waves* 
Silence or disgrace : make your choice between 
them." 
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He struck the light. Mr. Vivian caught him by 
the arm, and the movement brought the burning 
match in contact with the light dry brushwood. The 
flame sprang into the air, and fast and wide spread 
the rushing blaze, hissing and crackling among the 
withered leaves and the broken twigs, — and far away 
across the sea gleamed the cold light of the moon,— 
darkened by one black speck, as the smuggling-boat 
made its way over the surging waters to the shore. 
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CHAP. XLVIL 

The shore was safe, for it was deserted before the 
boat had landed. The four men who rowed, had 
loaded themselves with the tubs, and were making 
their way towards the cliff. A fifth lingered behind, 
and with him came Clement Vivian. He walked 
slowly and doubtfully, — not with the eager energy 
of a boy in the height of his adventurous spirits. 
His step was unequal ; his head turned quickly from 
one side to the other. Perhaps he was planning an 
escape, but his companion kept close by his side and 
urged him on. 

They reached the foot of the cliffs, and the men 
paused and gathered together, Mark Wood was 
foremost. They looked up at the cliff, then took a 
survey of the shore. 

" Safe ! now for it ; along the ledge to the cave ! 
Come, youngster ; " and the man who seemed to have 
charge of Clement stood back to put him first : " It's 
plain sailing." 

Clement delayed : " I have had my frolic ; I will 
go no farther." 

" What ! that's new talking ! — up I say." Ho would 
have pushed Clement forward, but the boy drew back 
indignantly : " Touch me again, if you dare." 
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" On, young Master— on, for your life ; " and Mark 
Wood drew near, and pointed to a projecting angle of 
the cliff above them, where a dark immovable spot 
was to be seen. 

The men as with one consent began to scale the 
cliff, not by the path, but by ledges, corners, shelving 
rocks, often with a footing which a goat could scarcely 
have held; and not in the direction of the cave, but 
away beyond the Headland, to a point which all 
seemed to know as by instinct. They reached a 
smooth ledge, wide enough for them to stand toge- 
ther. The cliff rose ]>erpendicularly behind them ; 
before them a huge rock, which seemed about to pre- 
cipitate itself into the sea, threw a dark shadow on 
their resting-place. They waited to take breath. 
Clement, who had followed them with difficulty, ap- 
proached Mark : " Is there danger ? Are the pre- 
ventives abroad?" 

<' Above and around, that black head was on the 
look-out, — now on." 

Before Clement could ask another question, Mark 
was leading the way again, but now in a different 
direction, towards the cave. He stopped after he 
had gone some paces, and muttered a few words to 
Clement's first guide. The man evidently differed 
from him, and Mark spoke angrily, and went on by 
himself. The four who were left kept close to 
Clement. A sound like a call, which might, how- 
ever, have been nothing more than the wind, fell on 
the ear, and it was answered by Clement's guide. 
The others interchanged a few words : " The cave's 
free for us!" 
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" Was that the cry ? " 

" Yes ; didn't you hear ?" 

" All right I ** and they went on. 

They were drawing near the cave. From the west 
side it was difficult of approach — the ledge was 
narrow, and the angle by which it was entered sharp. 
The men settled the tubs on their shoulders, and 
seemed prepared for a false step. Mark Wood, who 
had been considerably in advance, came back. Cle- 
ment heard him say : " Tve a doubt that we're in for 
it, Hale ; let him go." 

" Go, and peach," was Hale's answer. ** You are 
a fool ; on with you." He thrust Mark forward, and 
then looked back to Clement : " Keep close, young- 
ster. If I throw you the tub, you'll know how to 
carry it;" and they moved forward again, one by 
one, with slow and cautious steps, clinging to the 
cliff, and once or twice sliding where the footing was 
too unsteady for support. 

Mark turned the corner first ; Clement and Hale 
followed. They were then before the entrance of the 
cave. 

" Now, youngster I I must be left free." Hale took 
the tub from his shoulder. 

" Best not," whispered Mark, drawing him within 
the passage : " look below." 

A body of the coast-guard were at the foot of the 
cliff; a little behind lingered Mr. Vivian. 

"In with you, man, — in: clear the way;" and 
Hale forced Mark into the cave, and tossed the 
tub upon the ground. The others followed his ex- 
ample. 
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A shout rose from below, and the preventive men 
hurried up the cliff, followed by Mr. Vivian. 

"Stand to it boldly! for your life." The smug- 
glers placed themselves before the cave, and Clement 
stood with them, — his spirit excited by the danger. 

•* Clement! Master Clement! this way," shouted 
Mark from within; but Clement did not or would 
not hear. The preventive men were nearly on a level 
with the Cave — Dennis and Ryan foremost. 

" A step nearer, and we fire ! " shouted the smug- 
glers, and the preventive men drew back. 

There was a mutual pause. Whilst the two parties 
confronted each other, Mr. Vivian unperceived, 
scrambling, clinging to the side of the cliff, advanced 
to the smugglers' rear, and seized Hale's arm. The 
preventive men rushed forward. Hale strove violently 
to extricate himself, and his companions came to his 
rescue. A desperate, deadly struggle began. 

" Clement ! Clement ! " called out a voice of thunder, 
in the tmnult, "up the cliff, — to the left! for the 
sake of Heaven — for your father's sake!" and the 
boy, terrified yet excited, looked round him with the 
impulse to obey. 

" Not to the cliffs — through the cave ; Mark Wood 
waits you there." 

It was Ronald Vivian, who standing before the 
cave, spoke hurriedly, yet in tones low, and deep, 
and clear. 

Clement paused for one moment in indecision, and 
the grasp of Dennis, the preventive man, was laid 
upon his collar. 

"A prisoner! a prisoner!" he exclaimed; but a 
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sudden blow from Ronald felled him to tlie ground. 
He rose again instantly, and they grappled together. 

^^Into the caye," shouted Ronald, turning his head 
for a second ; and Clement waited no longer. 

^^ Ronald Yiyian to be dealt with at last ! " burst 
from the lips of Dennis, maddened at recognising the 
boy from whose hands the blow had been received. 

Mr. Vivian heard the call : " Save him !— do him no 
injury; I will bear you free ;** but his call was in 
vain. 

The contest with Hale and his comrades had ended 
in Hale's capture. The other smugglers had escaped, 
but not without pursuit from the preventive men. 
Ryan, however, remained behind, and came to the 
assistance of Dennis. 

" Yield, or we fire ! " was the cry. 

But Ronald fought desperately, for danger to him 
was safety to Clement. 

"Yield! Ronald, yield!" called Mr. Vivian, and 
he placed himself by his side. 

A dark face, not till that moment seen, peered from 
behind a rock, and a pistol was levelled at Mr. Vivian's 
head. 

"Ha! Goff! the scoundrel!" shouted Ryan, catch- 
ing the outline of the well-known features. He 
moved aside, and a bullet aimed at Mr. Vivian, whizzed 
past, and Ronald, struck by it in the shoulder, fell to 
the ground. 

" Murder ! " The cry echoed wildly amongst the 
rocks, as the men, catching a momentary glimpse of 
Goff, followed him down the cliff and along the shore. 
It was a frantic chase, over the loose shingles, and 



rough stcmesy urith mssses of broken cliff impeding 
them. Groff kept close hj the cli$ the path most 
difficult of porsnit. C^ -with the speed of a maniac, 
— for safety or for ruin; on, to the iE^t P<»nt, 
Behind it, in a little cove, lies a small boat ; and there 
waits Captain Vivian, readj, eager to carry him to 
tiie vessel which will be his harbour of safety. 

He was close upon the Point ; the path was diffi-? 
cult — the moon had become darkened; he stumbled, 
and the delay brought his pursuers near. Their 
voices were heard high above the booming of the 
waves, and the increasing roar of the wind. Conceal- 
ment ! no, it was impossible ; the spot which he had 
reached was bare of the sheltering rocks. Escape by 
the cliffs ! impossible also ; they rose frowning above 
him, — no longer easy of access. He turned towards 
the edge of the shore, and shouted long and loud; 
and a little boat manned by one person rounded the 
Point. It was lifted high by the waves, then again 
it sank, — for a moment it might have been thought 
engulphed, — it could not near the beach. 

" Rascal ! scoundrel ! ** shouted the preventive 
men. They were rushing from the cHff ; their feet 
were crashing the pebbles. He almost felt their 
grasp ; — one plunge, and he was breasting the waves 
towards the boat. The foaming water rose high, and 
he was hidden ; — it broke upon the shore, and his 
black, shaggy head was seen rising as a spot in the 
moonlight. 

Fierce and strong are the angry billows, — they 
are bearing him away from the boat He sees it, 
and one hand is uplifted, and a howl of terror comes 
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across the watery waste. He is struggling, — his 
head is tossed as a plaything by the crested waves. 
The boat is drawing near : he will be saved, — yes, 
he must be ; — his hand is actually touching the boat. 
And the grasp is faint, and the waters are strong, 
and — the wretched, guilty head moves with one 
agonising effort^ and sinks^ to be lost to sight for 
ever. 
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CHAP. XLVm. 

Ronald lay upon the ground, the blood oozing fast 
from his shoulder ; by him knelt Mr. Vivian, vainly 
endeavouring to stanch the wound. The shouts of the 
men, and the cries of pursuit, reached them as distant 
echoes. Mr. Vivian thought that Ronald had fainted, 
but he was still sensible, only growing weaker and 
weaker — his sight becoming dim, his lips refusing 
to utter a sound. Mr. Vivian made him rest against 
his knee, and spoke to him. There was a feeble 
smile upon the cold, white lips ; and Mr. Vivian took 
off his coat, and making it into a pillow, laid Ronald's 
head gently upon it, and leaving him for an instant, 
went a few steps forward and called, but received no 
answer. The spot a few minutes before so dizzy with 
tumult, was now utterly deserted. 

He came back again, and groped his way into the 
cave. It was quite dark ; but something soft lay on 
the ground, — a coat, and he took it up and felt in the 
pocket. It contained a small flask. Mr. Vivian 
brought this out into the light, and moistened Ronald's 
lips with the brandy which was in it, and covered 
him with the coat He was a little revived then, 
and it seemed possible to move him within the shelter 
of the rock; but the start when he was touched, 
showed that the attempt would be agony. 

T 3 
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In despair Mr. Yiyian called again ; and this time 
a voice answered him, but from within the cave; 
and the rattle of stones, accompanied by a few hasty 
ejaculations, was followed bj the appearance of Mark 
Wood. 

He came forward with stealthy steps, glancing 
doubtfully at Mr. Vivian ; but the sight of Ronald's 
ghastly features seemed to give him courage to draw 
near. " You called,** he said. 

" Yes, I called.'* Mr. Vivian pointed to Bonald : 
^^ He has been wounded in the skirmish, and we must 
move him.'* 

"The sharks I Cowardly villains I Are they gone?** 
Mark went a few steps down the cliff. 

Mr. Vivian called him back : " Gone now, but 
they may return. It was not they who did it.** 

" All safe now,** muttered Mark.** He put his arm 
under Ronald tenderly. 

" We must have more help,** said Mr. Vivian. 

" By-and-by; we*ll take him inside first. Stay!** 
— he lighted a match and set fire to a brand, which 
he thrust into a crevice of the rock, — " that will do 
to show the way. Now then ;'* and with Mr. Vivian*s 
assistance he raised Ronald, and disregarding the 
moaning which showed the suffering he caused^ bore 
him into the cave. 

Some straw and dried fern leaves lay in a heap in 
one comer, and over this Mr. Vivian stretched the 
coat with which Ronald had been covered. He was 
then laid upon it; and Mark proceeded to collect 
together some dried sticks, which he lighted. 

Mr. Vivian looked at him with some surprise. "Is 
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he safe?" he said. " The preventive men may be 
back.'' 

" Safe enough just now. We've left a couple of 
kegs in their way at the foot of the cliff, which they'll 
seize, and then, ten to one, be off. They've caught 
Hale, and are after the others." 

" But if they look for him ? " and Mr. Vivian glanced 
at Eonald. 

" He's as safe here as elsewhere. If we tried to 
get him home, we should meet them on the cliffs. 
An hour hence it will all be right enough. Now, 
give him another taste of the brandy-flask, and see 
if he'll come-to more." 

The warmth of the fire, and the cordial, had the 
effect desired for a few moments, but Eonald soon 
sank back again into his former state ; and Mr. Viviaji, 
greatly alarmed, insisted upon the necessity of sum- 
moning more aid. Mr. Lester, he said, was certainly 
within reach. 

" The Parson ! He's off home with the young 
gentleman. 'Twas he who met me, and bade me 
come back. I shouldn't have ventured myself so soon 
again within reach of the sharks, if it hadn't been for 
him." 

Eonald slowly opened his eyes, and by the lurid 
light of the fire Mr. Vivian saw that his lips moved. 
He bent down, and heard the word ^^ Clement." 

"Safe, thank God!" 

Eonald smiled, and his head fell back. 

They waited for nearly a quarter of an hour longer 
in silence — Mark keeping up the fire, and occasionally 
watching at the entrance of the cave ; whilst Mr. 

T 4 
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YiviaD, supporting Ronald, stanching his wound, anct 
from time to time forcing him to sip the flask of 
brandy, succeeded at length in restoring him to some 
degree of strength. 

His sufferings, however, became greater as his 
power increased. A suppressed groan followed every 
attempt to move him, and a clearer consciousness 
brought a look of anguish to his face^ which .Mr. 
Vivian vainly endeavoured to read. 

" K we had another hand we might move him 
now," said Mark, returning to Ronald's couch, after 
another survey of the cliff. 

Ronald raised his hand, as a sign against it. 

Mr. Vivian replied to the gesture : " You must 
not remain here, Ronald ; it will kill you. Mr. Lester 
will come, and we will carry you very gently." 

He looked impatient, and beckoned to Mark. Mr. 
Vivian moved aside. 

" Sad work, Master Ronald," said Mark, compas^ 
sionately. " What made you mix yourself up with 
us?" 

" My father," murmured Ronald, taking no notice 
of the question — " where is he ? " 

Mark glanced at Mr. Vivian, who was, however, 
too far off to hear the answer. 

" Gone on board by this time. He was to be off 
to the vessel, so we were told, as soon as the second 
light flamed up." 

" On board, — away I" A look of convulsive agony 
crossed Ronald's face. 

" Not away yet. She's off there still, I take it j 
and pretty close she was Ave minutes ago." 
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" I must see him.'* 

" To be sure ; he'll be back, if not to-night, to-* 
morrow." 

" No, no; to-night, — now." 

^^ Not so easy that — the Captain's not to be sent 
for in a moment ; and he's gone for a purpose." 

" It must be, — it must. Mark, who knows ? I 
may be dying." 

" Not so bad as that, Master Ronald. You've had 
a good knock, however it happened ; but you'll come 
round. Let me just go and get a helping hand, and 
we'll have you at the Grange before half an hour's 
over our heads." 

The mention of the Grange renewed Honald's 
excitement, and he exclaimed vehemently, " Not 
there." 

His accent caused Mr. Vivian to draw nearer. 
Ronald raised his glassy eyes to his with a glance of 
mingled confidence and despair ; and as Mr. Vivian 
stooped to be nearer to him, he took hold of his hand, 
and held it within his own, and tried to speak, and 
then the words seemed to fail, and he muttered some- 
thing unintelligible. 

" You have a wish, — let me hear it ; it shall be 
granted." 

"Let my father come, now — safe." 

" He shall come, and be safe, if it is in my power 
to bring him ; we will take you home, and you shall 
see him." 

" Here I here ! — not home." 

Mark interposed, and drew Mr. Vivian aside. "It 
would never do," he said, " to take Master Ronald at 
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bis fancy ; it might be easy enougb to get bold of 
tbe Captain, who was sure to be on board the 
vessel, and within call ; — but to leave him there on 
the ground, — he would be shot himself sooner." 

" It frets him to insist upon moving him," replied 
Mr. Vivian ; " and it will really make but little 
difference. Let Captain Vivian come, if you know 
where to find him; and when he comes, let me go 
into the village for further help. I will bring back 
a surgeon with me. There will be less delay then, 
and ** 

A faint call from Ronald summoned Mr. Vivian 
again to his side. His face was bright with thank- 
fulness : " Let Mark tell him quickly. To-morrow" — 
and the light of his eye became darkened, and his 
voice grew fainter — "I may not need him." 

Mr. Vivian pressed his hand a£Pectionately, and 
repeated the order. 

Yet Mark still lingered. " 'Twas a mad errand," 
he said, as he once more appealed to Mr. Vivian ; 
"and likely to be the boy's death — waiting there 
instead of being tended. And if the Captain came, 
it might be sore work for them : no one knew what 
he would be like when things went contrary. If 

they might have taken Ronald to the Grange " 

He stopped suddenly, for a moan escaped from 
Ronald, drawn from him by excessive pain. Yet 
even then he waved his hand for Mark to leave him ; 
and Mr. Vivian seconding the entreaty, the man 
departed. 

The time of Mark's absence seemed hours to 
Mr. Vivian. It would have been unendurable but 
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for the tbought of dementis safety — that was 
comfort through everj thing ; and Eonald's wan face 
was a sufficient reproach, when impatience was about 
to master him. Yet as the moments passed on, 
many doubts as to the prudence of agreeing to his 
wish suggested themselves: danger from the pre- 
ventive men ; the possibility that Mark would not be 
able to manage his boat; the difficulty of landing 
again; — obstacles which Mark had not appeared 
to contemplate, but which seemed aggravated, as 
Bonald's suffering evidently increased, and the neces- 
sity for surgical aid became more and more urgent. 

He scarcely thought of himself, his own fears 
and hopes, and plans for the future. He could but 
look at the pale countenance of the noble boy, so 
suddenly struck down in the pride of his strength, 
and think of the short, stormy life, with its strong 
impulses, its earnest resolve, and unflinching will 
— and ponder upon the deep mystery that one so 
formed for good should have been placed under the do- 
minion of evil. It was a thought only to be borne by 
the remembrance of that inscrutable Wisdom which 
^^ seiEircheth the heart," and '^ knoweth what is in man," 
and will require only what has been given. And bit- 
terly in contrast rose up before Mr. Vivian's memory 
the recollections of his own boyhood — with virtuous 
examples, the rules of strict rectitude, the support of 
an honourable name, the prospect of a fair inhe- 
ritance to lure him to good; yet all deserted, and 
bringing upon him only a severer condemnation. 
What we might have been ! It is a terrible thought 
to realise ? 
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"Mr. Vivian,**— Ronald stretched out his hand and 
touched him ; " are they coming ?** 

"I don't know ; I think not ; but I will see." He 
went out to look, and returned : " The boat has left 
the vessel ; I can't tell who is in it." 

" My father will be here — you must go." 

« Not till he comes." 

^' Yes, before — now ; raise me." And Mr. Vivian 
lifted him up, and made him support himself against 
the wall. He spoke more easily then, and seemed 
relieved by the change of position: "Now go, 
please ; quickly." Yet as Mr. Vivian looked towards 
the entrance of the cave, he held him back : " One 
word. I have done what I could ; you are satisfied ?" 

"Fully — entirely — thankfully; more than tongue 
can tell." 

" But I have not done all. I will try." 

"But not now. Oh! Ronald, is it for my sake 
you would see your father ? " 

" I told Miss Campbell I would do the utmost ; if 
I am to die, I must do it." 

" You have done every thing that could be re- 
quired; and more, a thousand times. It is for 
Clement's sake that you are here now." 

"The utmost," repeated Ronald; "it was my 
promise. Tell her I kept it. And you will pardon 
him if the offence were — " he stopped suddenly. 

" I know what it was." 

Ronald let Mr. Vivian's hand drop, and turned his 
face to the wall. 

Mr. Vivian continued, quietly, " I will not tell you 
now, Ronald, how it was discovered. But one thing 
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may satisfy you, — there is no legal proof; I could 
not bring it home to him, if I would." 

Ronald turned slowly round and fixed his ghastly 
eyes upon him : " Then the evil to you is done." 

" Yes." 

"And without remedy?" 

"Without remedy from him, except by his own 
confession: that might indeed help me with my 
father." 

"You shall have it. When it is in your hands, 
and I am gone, Mr. Vivian, you will save his name 
from disgrace." 

Mr. Vivian seized his hand: "Disgrace cannot 
attach to the name you bear, Bonald : whatever your 
father may have done to tarnish it, you have nobly 
redeemed it." 

He did not smile nor answer, but a tear rolled down 
his cheek, and his lip quivered with anguish. He re- 
covered himself again quickly, and pointing towards 
the entrance, said : " Look out ; when they are at the 
foot of the cliff*, you must go. Bitrk I " 

" God bless you, and help you, Eonald ; " and Mr, 
Vivian held Eonald's hand with lingering affection. 

"Go! go!" 

Eonald's face grew troubled and eager ; yet as Mr. 
Vivian left the cave, his eye rested upon him with 
an expression that would fain have asked him to 
return* 
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CHAP. XLIX. 

Eh ! Ronald I my lad ! in a scrape and calling for me 
to help you out ! That comes of not keeping to quar- 
ters. How on earth you got loose passes me." Cap- 
tain Vivian entered the cave Uusteringly. He 
would not listen to Mark's request to tread with 
caution, and in the dim light of the dying embers 
scarcely distinguished where his son lay stretched 
upon his rough bed. 

"No one here/* said Mark groping around, and 
collecting some more sticks. ^^ Youll see, Captain, 
that it's as I said ; he's mortal bad " — and he held a 
lighted brand so as to cast a gleam upon Honald's 
face, and then walked away to the entrance. 

Captain Vivian snatched the brand from him, drew 
near, looked, — then throwing the torch aside^ stag- 
gered back against the wall. 

" Father !" Ronald's voice was hollow as a call from 
the grave. 

Captain Vivian threw himself on the ground 
beside him. 

" Shot ! my boy, my poor boy ! The rascals ! But 
well be revenged. We'll get you on board, and look 
after you, and youll do well ; there's no doubt of 
that. Many's the ugly touch Fve had myself. Here ! 
Mark" 
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" Stay, Father. I must not go : listen." 

"Listen! to be sure. The rascals! Ill be re- 
venged.** 

** It was not they. It matters not who it was ; I 
would forget revenge." 

" Forget it : you may ; but I tell you, Ronald, the 
reckoning shall be kept till the last hour of my life — 
ay, and paid too." 

" Then your reckoning must be with Goff. He 
raised the pistol ; I saw him. It was levelled at Mr. 
Vivian." 

No answer came, only a quick gasp of breathless 
horror. 

"It is for Mr. Vivian to revenge," continued 
Ronald. " Father ! can you hear me ? can you listen 
to me ?" for Captain Vivian was kneeling upright, — 
his form rigid, his eyes fixed. 

"Revenge! let him seek it down in the green 
ocean — down, down ; he will not find it Let him look 
for it, — ^it is gone." 

" Father ! speak to me, — oh, horrible ! " and Ronald 
raised himself for a moment, and sank back shudder- 
ing and exhausted. 

" He's gone, my boy; don't think of him, Ronald. 
Rouse up — we'll forget. Where's Mark ? " 

Mark came, and Ronald's lips were moistened 
with brandy, and he found strength to utter, " Is he 
killed?" 

" Drowned, Master Ronald," said Mark, coolly. " I 
heard it said as I came across the Common ; but I 
don't understand the rights of it all." 

" Drowned, Ronald, my boy ;" and Captain Vivian 
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stood up, and drew near to Mark with an air of restored 
confidence. ^^ But we won't talk of him now. Mark 
and I will put you into the boat, and be off to the vessel, 
and see to you to-night; and to-morrow, if it's needed, 
well get more help — ^but Tm a clever surgeon my- 
self." 

Ronald motioned Mark away : ^^ Eaise me. Father. 
Drowned, lost in the deep waters ! " He hid his face 
with his trembling hand. " Oh, God 1 have mercy ! 
it is Thy judgment." 

" Cheer up, my boy ; don't think." 

" He is gone. Father. I may be going too. 
Where? — where?" he repeated, and he caught his 
father's hand, and held it with all the little strength 
he retained. 

" We can't think ; we don't know till the time 
comes. Why trouble yourself, my poor lad ? " 

" Oh I it is time now ; there is no other time. 
Father, think, repent. Grod will hear now." 

" Too late for me ! " and Captain Vivian's voice 
slightly trembled. " Well enough for you." 

** His body lies beneath the waves, his soul is before 
God," murmured Ronald, shuddering ; " and he had so 
many crimes to burden it." 

" May be so ; but none can tell what excuses may 
be at hand for him or for any one. There's no need 
to talk of him." 

" Father ; yes, — let me but speak now. If only 
one sin could be lightened, death would be less ter- 
rible. Is it not so ? tell me ; answer." 

" If it could be, but past is past" 

"No, no, it is present ; it never dies ; it will come 
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full again. But it may be repented of, then it cannot 
harm." 

" My poor lad ! He's wandering." Captain Vivian 
bent down anxiously. 

" Father, I speak truth ; I know what I say. Oh I 
by the thought of that fearful death — that awful 
judgment, do not turn from me." 

" If sorrow's necessary, Tm sorry enough," was the 
moody answer ; " but I didn't come here to talk of 
it" 

" Yes, indeed," and Eonald almost sat upright in 
his eagerness. " It was for that I sent for you. I 
may be dying ; God knows. I could not carry the 
load to my grave. Father, our name has been pledged 
to dishonour,— disgrace ; it has caused Mr. Vivian's 
rum. 

"Not caused it: it was his own doing. None 
could have touched him if he hadn't dealt the first 
blow himself." 

" But the work he began — it was completed by you." 

" Then it's done, and it can't be undone." 

" It may be. Oh ! indeed it may. It may be ac • 
knowledged, and, to the utmost extent of your means, 
the sum may be restored." 

"Acknowledge! Restore! Why, he knows all; ho 
would pursue me to the last gasp to be revenged on me. 
He would take from me every penny I possess, and 
leave me to beggary if it were possible." 

" He has promised to forgive, and his word is 
honour. If it were not, when we have injured others, 
God will never forgive us, without confession and 
reparation." 

VOL. n. V 
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"I don't know where you learnt your teaching; 
it's not my doing." 

"I learnt it from my mother, when I said my 
prayers to her. She talked of it when she was dying. 
She would repeat it now. Father, your confession 
may replace Mr. Vivian at once in his home." 

" And balk me of the last hope of carrying out the 
revenge for which alone I did the deed. Was it the 
paltry money, boy, for which I hazarded ruin ? Would 
the miserable thousands have tempted me ? If they had 
been multiplied ten, twenty, a hundred, a thousand- 
fold, I would have scorned them all rather than lose 
my revenge." 

"God also can revenge," replied Eonald faintly. 
" And you are safe ; he says himself there is no legal 
proof." 

" If there had been would I have ventured myself 
within his grasp ? No ; he has chosen his course, let 
him follow it out." 

" To-night will go against him," said Ronald. 

" Of course ; I know it. I should never have 
troubled myself with the boy if I had not known it. 
He may thank his stars that it is no worse, — that the 
young scapegrace is not now in the hands of the 
magistrates. Let him make his way with the Gene- 
ral as he can, with only his bare words to fortify 
him, and Clement's folly to stand against him." 

" Mercy! Father ! His life has been most miserable." 

" He had no mercy on me," was the bitter reply. 

Captain Vivian was about to rise, and again sum- 
mon Mark, but Ronald's feeble hand rested on his 
Q-rm. 
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"Father! if the gurgling waters were closing 
round you, as they closed over that wretched man, 
would you not wish that you had done it ?" 

" I could never wish that I had disgraced myself." 

" The disgrace was when the deed was done. God 
help us to bear it." 

" We will not bear it," exclaimed Captain Vivian. 
"We will be off* We will set up our fortunes in 
another place." 

" The future is with Grod," said Eonald. " May it 
please Him to spare me that sorrow." 

" What ! would you forsake me ? " 

" I would die, if it be God's will, for life without 
honour is very terrible." 

" Mad boy ! yet you wish me to disgrace myself." 

" Because what you call disgrace is to me the only 
road to honour. Father, grant my request, and if 
God should spare me, I will follow you, labour with 
you, slave with you, die with you, — so that the path 
you take is one in which there is no sin. Eefuse 
me, and there is another duty before me. The debt 
to General Vivian shall be repaid, and by my hands. 
I will travel the world over, but I will work ; I will 
toil, if necessary, with the poorest ; I will live the 
life of an anchorite, and die the death of an outcast ; 
rather than he shall be defrauded of one penny of 
that which is his just due. We part to-night for 
ever ! " 

The words might have seemed prophetic, for Ro- 
nald sank back exhausted with his own energy, and 
pale and motionless as in death. 

"Ronald, my boy, speak to me, only one word." 

u 2 
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Captain Vivian bent over him in agony. He opened 
his eyes, and at that moment Mark re-entered the 
cave. 

" Quick, Captain, one way or t'other. They are 
coming from the cliff. The strange gentleman, and 
the surgeon, and Mr. Lester. K you've any reason 
for wishing to be off, you'd best be quick." 

Captain Vivian looked at Ronald. "Well take 
him with us." 

" Can't be. He's too far gone. We may come for 
him to-morrow. Theyll take care of him to-night ; 
but you must be quick," and Mark went out again 
to watch. 

"Father!" Ronald held Captain Vivian's hand; 
his glassy eyes rested on him long and steadily. 

The hand was withdrawn, and with the other 
Captain Vivian roughly dashed away a tear. 

" If I die, still think of me." 

" Think of you ! Ronald, Ronald ! forgive what I 
have done to you." 

" Not mine, God's forgiveness. Oh ! if the truth 
were told. It might be written, even now, before 
you go. Then I should be at peace." 

" There is no forgiveness for such as I, Ronald." 

" Yes, Father, yes ; one act ; it may be the entrance 
on the right way. God grant us to meet at the end." 
He spoke very feebly. 

Captain Vivian pondered. "K it is done, I go 
disgraced by my own word, never to be heard of 
again in England." 

Ronald raised his hand to his head : " My eyes are 
dizzy : I can't see you. Will you do it ? Will you 
write?" 
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Captain Vivian took a card from his pocket, wrote 
a few words upon the back, and put it into Eonald's 
hands. " It is done," he said ; " your father is a lost 
man." 

'^ Saved ! Saved ! " exclaimed Eonald, and he fell 
back and fainted. 
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CHAP. L. 

That had been a long and intensely trying day to 
Mildred Vivian. When Bertha left her she had spent 
several hours with her father, vainly endeavouring 
to persuade him to dismiss the thought of the lost 
paper, until Mr. Lester could appear himself, to ac- 
count for it. But General Vivian was not easily to 
be persuaded in any matter, least of all in the con- 
trol of his own mind, when he was touched upon one 
of the tenderest points of honour. 

His keen sense of justice was connected with the 
strong feeling of personal claim to his property, and 
this had aggravated his indignation, when his son's 
supposed misdeed was first brought before him. But 
the offence had been punished, as he said to himself, 
rightfully, and then he felt at liberty to bury it from 
all knowledge but his own. 

That Mr. Lester, Mildred, above all. Bertha, should 
be acquainted with it, wounded him almost beyond 
endurance, and the mind which had so long allowed 
itself to be warped by a one-sided justice, was no 
longer proof against the prejudice which in any other 
case he would have despised. 

He spoke to Mildred of plots and conspiracies ; he 
questioned her as to the stranger whom Mrs. Robinson 
had received at the farm, and whom she imagined might 
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return. He would allow of no evasion, and drew from 
her at length, the confession that Edward was ex- 
pected — that he might be at Encombe that very night. 
He was satisfied then so far that he asked no more 
questions ; but it was evident that his mind had taken 
a wrong turn, and that the step his son had made in 
coming back to England, unsummoned, was likely to 
prove a stumbling-block, rather than an assistance, in 
the way of his restoration to favour. 

Mildred was very gentle and patient, but she could 
not help being sad, and this irritated the General. 
It was a reproach to him. He said at last that he 
would be left alone, and when Ella offered to read to 
him as usual, he refused ; and then Mildred went 
back to her own room, to bear as best she might the 
burden which had fallen upon her. 

Night drew on, and still the General did not send 
for her. She tried to work, and made Ella read aloud, 
but it was impossible to attend. She was thinking 
of her brother, and longing for news of Clement 
Greaves was on the watch, and came in every now 
and then to tell her any thing he had heard, but it 
was all unsatisfactory. The smugglers were certain 
to land ; they had a traitor amongst them, supposed 
to be Mrs. Robinson's farm boy, Joe Styles, and he, 
it was said, had given warning to the preventive men 
who were on the watch. No doubt if they did land 
there would be a desperate struggle. 

Then came a report from the gamekeepers. Mr. 
Lester and his friend had arrived ; they had walked 
over the cliffs from Cleve to Encombe, and had gone 
straight to Hardman's, and from thence to the shore. 

u 4 
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Somebody declared that Miss Campbell and Miss 
Lester had been very much frightened by a smuggler 
on their way home, but it was thought that could not 
be true, because the smugglers were proverbially civil 
to ladies. 

Eight o'clock came, and tea was brought. Mildred 
sent a message to know if they might have it with 
the General, in his room ; but the answer was brought 
— No, the General would drink tea alone ; Miss Ella 
might go to him afterwards. That was a little com- 
fort, and when Ella was gone, Mildred lay quietly on 
the sofa, feeling it a relief to be as anxious as she 
pleased, without the fear of dispiriting Ella. 

Nine o'clock ! Ella came down, and said, grand- 
papa was tired. Greaves was to go to him in a 
quarter of an hour. He would not have Mildred 
see him again, because it was such a trouble to her, 
but he sent his love, and begged she would take care 
he had his sleeping-draught. 

" Ring the bell, Ella, and I will ask about it," said 
Mildred. The bell was rung but not answered 
directly, 

•* Ring again, my love, I can't think what the ser- 
vants are doing." 

They waited still some time. 

" Just open the door a little, Ella ; I am sure I hear 
a good deal of talking." 

Greaves was trying to silence some one who was 
speaking, arid he came himself to answer the bell. 

" The General will want you. Greaves, in a quarter 
of an hour ; he is going to bed. I rang to remind you 
of his sleeping-draught." 
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" Yes, Ma'am.'* Greaves looked at Ella, doubtfully. 

" Go again, to grandpapa, Ella ; tell him Greaves 
will bring him his draught directly. I send him my 
very best love, and trust he will have a good night 
Greaves," — and Mildred turned to the butler almost 
before Ella was out of the room, — " you have news." 

" Not much. Ma'am ; that is, — pray don't be fright- 
ened. Miss Mildred ; it's better than could have been 
thought Master Clement is safe." 

"Thank God! but he must have been with the 
smugglers." 

" He was with them, and landed with them," re- 
plied Greaves, rather sternly ; " and the preventives 
were down upon them, and there was a skirmish ; 
more than an hour ago that was. But Master Clement 
got away, I am told. Some say Mr. Bruce, that came 
with Mr. Lester, this evening, helped him; others, 
that it was the Captain's son ; but any how, he got 
free, and Mr. Lester went home with him. One of 
the smugglers was taken, and " 

"WeU? what?" 

" It's an ugly story, the rest, Ma'am. I can't say 
how much is true. But that wretched fellow, Goff, 
is put out of the way." 

"Killed? By the preventive men? How hor- 
rible ! " and Mildred turned very pale. 

" Worse than that, if the tale's true. Hardman, 
who was watching about the cliffs with Mr. Lester, 
says that he had kept himself hid when the skirmish 
began, and just at the end fired deliberately at Mr. 
Bruce." 

Mildred uttered a scream of horror* 
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Grgaves paused for a moment: "The General's 
waiting, Ma'am, I must not be long." 

" But Mr. Bruce — ^Mr. Bruce ! " faintly ejaculated 
Mildred. 

" He escaped. Ma'am ; which was all very well ; 
though, being a stranger in these parts, pne doesn't 
seem to care so much about him. But the poor 
young gentleman .at the Grange has been mortally 
wounded, and there's many a sad heart for him. The 
preventives were after Goff in a moment, and, trying 
to escape, he was drowned." 

Even in his haste to go to the General, Greaves 
watched Mildred's countenance narrowly; but she 
exercised immense self-control, and, uttering in- 
wardly her thankfulness for her brother's safety, only 
said aloud : " Oh ! Greaves, how terrible ! So des- 
perate — so unprepared. And the poor boy — what 
have they done with him?" 

" Carried him off to Mark Wood's cottage in the 
Gorge ; so Pm told. Ma'am ; though I can scarce be- 
lieve it, with the Grange so near at hand. But they 
say, too, that he insisted upon it, and that the Cap- 
tain is off somewhere. People think there must be 
something more in it all than a mere smuggling fray ; 
and why that fellow Goff should have had a spite 
against Mr. Bruce no one can say." 

" Yes, very strange ; very strange, indeed ! " but 
Mildred spoke wanderingly. " Was that the Hall 
bell ? " She raised herself up, and listened. 

Greaves listened too. " I think so, Ma'am ; I will 
see," and he left the room. 

Mildred's heart beat with painful rapidity ; every 
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thing seemed to swim before her ; her eyes were dim, 
and her knees trembled. She tried to hearken, but 
could catch no sound. The rush of roaring waves, 
the noise of tumultuous voices, the phantom sounds 
of an excited imagination, were filling her ears with 
their ghostly echoes; and the undertone of voices 
approaching, with the tread of footsteps across the 
stone hall and along the corridor^ mingled with her 
fancies, so that she could scarcely distinguish their 
reality. 

Yet the door opened, and two persons entered, 
Mr, Lester first, and Mildred's exclamation of plea- 
sure was changed into a sharp cry of almost terrified 
delight, as the next moment her brother knelt by her 
side. 

She flung her arms round his neck ; her tears fell 
fast and long. When she did speak it was to say, 
" I have prayed for this, and God has heard me ! " 

Mr. Lester looked round and closed the door. " I 
sent Greaves away, but he may come back. Kcmem- 
ber, you are still to be careful." 

"Not after to-morrow," exclaimed Mr. Vivian. 
" All must be decided then." 

" So soon I — My father must be prepared. Oh ! 
Edward, you little know what you have to contend 
with. And it seems — ^if I could but keep you here 
with me as you are," — and again she clung to him, 
as though fearing he would escape from her grasp. 

" It is useless to delay," replied Mr. Lester ; " and 
we have arguments, Mildred, which may work a great 
change in General Vivian's feelings. You are igno- 
rant of the charge brought against your brother, and 
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therefore you cannot hope, as we do, that it may be 
refuted." 

" I do know it," said Mildred ; and turning to Mr. 
Vivian, with a look of sad, yet tender reproach, she 
added : " When I learnt the truth, I judged my father 
more reverently and charitably. He was wounded in 
the point on which his feelings are the most sensitive." 

" Not by me ! " and Mr. Vivian started to his feet 
" As there is truth in heaven, Mildred, it was a for- 
gery ; a base, miserable forgery ! " 

" The paper ! — ^the handwriting ! Is it possible ? " 

" It was not mine. I would have died rather than 
do such a deed. John Vivian is responsible for it. 
I have heard the acknowledgment from his own 
Hps." 

« Oh, Edward ! God indeed be thanked ! " She sat 
silent for some seconds, then turned to Mr. Lester : 
" I can't understand. The paper — did my father 
know about it ? — did he give it to you ? He says 
that he has forgotten it." 

" There is a mystery about that," replied Mr. 
Lester. " Miss Campbell says it was found in my 
pocket-book. I had not the most remote idea that it 
was in my possession. Yet I can so far account for 
it, that on the day when I was here, talking with 
General Vivian about Clement, a box of papers was 
upset, and several were scattered. I picked up all, 
and restored them, as I thought; but this I must 
have carried off accidentally. Miss Campbell says 
she recollects seeing it drop out with my handker- 
chief, when she was conversing with me the same 
evening, and that I took it up, without looking at it. 
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and put it in my pocket-book. Of course she did not 
know then what it was." 

" And you have it, and will return it, and it will 
all be proved." 

" Ah ! Mildred, no," exclaimed Mr. Vivian ; " that 
is a sore point ; it is gone. Almost the last act of 
that wretched man Goff, who has to-night been sum- 
moned to his dread account, was to take it from Miss 
Campbell by force, and to destroy it." 

Mildred sank back on the sofa. 

" I have nothing but my word to support me," con- 
tinued Mr. Vivian. " That, and Bertha Campbell's 
evidence that the paper was taken from her. Yet 
what need is there of more ? " And he drew himself 
up proudly, 

" He does not know my father." Mildred spoke 
despondingly to Mr. Lester. 

" I hope he does. I can't imagine General Vivian's 
doubting him." 

"Doubt me I" Mr. Vivian withdrew the hand 
which had been clasped in Mildred's, and strode up 
and down the apartment rapidly : " Let him breathe 
but the thought, and I will go back to Jamaica — to 
Lidia — I care not where. Doubt me? — doubt his 
son ? — a Vivian ! " 

" Edward ! dearest, he is old ; his mind has lost its 
elasticity, and it has been warped by sorrow." 

" Yes, through me, — my faults. Oh ! Mildred, 
Mildred, help me to be patient!" 

" God will help us all," replied Mildred ; " only 
let us trust Him. My father may believe, yet he 
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may insist upon proof. Is there no other to be 
brought forward?** 

" None, at least forthcoming at pres©|it. John 
Vivian is beyond our reach ; if he were not, I scarcely 
see how we could substantiate our charge.** 

" And Clement's conduct will work against you,** 
continued Mildred. " He must, perhaps he ought, to 
hear of it** 

" To condemn me for my boy*s follies ! Mildred, 
is that justice?** 

" It may be his justice,** replied Mildred ; and a 
long pause followed. 

Mr. Vivian broke it : " It matters not, Mildred ; 
delay cannot help us. If it would, I could not bear 
it. Even now, the suspense of my position is often 
almost maddening. Let my father reject, — let him 
even doubt my word, if he will ; the honour of a 
Vivian rests not on words, but on the consciousness 
of the inmost heart. One thing at least he cannot 
take from me, — the comfort of having cleared myself 
in your dear eyes ; of having seen you, — talked with 
you, — looked again upon the old familiar walls. 
Home ! my childhood's home ! *' and his eye wandered 
round the well-known apartment. " Does my father 
know what home is ? ** 

" Too well ! dearest Edward. If he had cared for 
it less, he might have been less severe in his endeavour 
to uphold it.** 

"Rejected again! Dishonoured! doubted!** mur- 
mured Mr. Vivian. " Yet I have loved and reve- 
renced him, oh! so deeply. Mildred, he must see 
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me ; he must give me his blessing. I cannot die in 
peace without it." 

" Hope, Edward. I have lived upon it for many 
years. It may seem impossible," she added, speaking 
to Mr. Lester, " to reject such evidence ; yet no one 
can calculate upon the turn his feelings may take." 

" He will not reject it," replied Mr. Lester. *' I 
have no fear upon that point ; it would be an insult 
to his feelings as a gentleman. I have but one mis- 
giving, that the old prejudice may still linger so as 
to bias his mind, and that the absence of proof will, 
without his being aware of it, rankle in his breast. 
I believe he will grant John Vivian's offence, and 
yet I do not say that he will forgive your brother, 
so as to restore him to his inheritance." 

" Then be it so," exclaimed Mr. Vivian. " Let 
the paltry acres go ; it was not for them that I grieved 
when he disinherited me, and it is not for them that 
I have sought him now. Let him acknowledge that 
I am not the base wretch he thought me, and admit 
me to intercourse with my home, and I will be con- 
tent. The labour of my own intellect shall, through 
God's aid, support me for the future, as it has sup- 
ported me during the past, and when I die I shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing that not even to 
my father was I indebted for my own prosperity, or 
that of my children." 

" Proud, dearest Edward, still," said Mildred 
gently. 

" Oh ! Mildred, does not this unjust world make 
one so?" 

" Yes," and Mildred sighed ; " it is one's struggle." 
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" To bear punishment and own it to be punish- 
ment, Mildred, that is what I find so hard. Yet I 
have had many years in which to learn the lesson." 

^' And many things to teach it you. I must hear 
all before long." 

" Not till you have told me alL One question I 
must ask now." His voice became tremulous and 
sank, and Mr. Lester withdrew himself, and walked 
to the other end of the apartment. ^'Mildred, did 
Edith think of me as my father did ? " 

" Not as he did. He would not tell her what he 
thought the truth." 

" But she suspected me?" 

" She feared, and the fear " 

" Killed her ; I knew it. God forgive and aid 
me. 

" She had been ill and anxious before," continued 
Mildred; "the shock was very great, but it might 
only have aggravated, not caused, the eviL She 
had a brain fever at the time, but she rallied from 
it, and lived many months afterwards." 

" And did she speak of me ? Did you talk to- 
gether?" 

" Alas ! no, that was my grief; but it was all pent 
up ; it worked inwardly. It was very strange, she 
who had been so unreserved before." 

" John Vivian's doing," he murmured. " Can it 
be possible to forgive ? And all that time she con- 
sidered me a wretch, Mildred ; lost, — sunk." 

" Forget it now, Edward. If the dead know the 
secrets of the living, she has long since learnt that 
you were innocent. If not, the day will come when 
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sHe mast know it. It was Grod who appointed her 
trial and ours." 

^' She thought ma guilty," he continued ; *^ and I 
was so, though not as she believed. Oh! Mildred, 
the indescribable wretchedness of that time I — but for 
my wife, I must have been overwhelmed by it." 

"And the years of misery that have followed!" 
continued Mildred : " when my father thinks of them, 
he must yield." 

" Yet remember, Mildred, it must be to justice, 
not compassion. He did me wrong unknowingly ; 
when he is convinced of his error, he must do me 
right freely. I can accept nothing but pardon for 
the offence I did commit — restitution for the suf- 
ferings borne for those which I did not conmiit." 

" You are like him," said Mildred, smiling sadly. 

" Then there is the more hope that we mayunder- 
stand each other. For my own reputation's sake, — 
my character in the sight of the world, — I must 
demand a full acknowledgment that I have been 
wronged." 

" And for his own reputation's sake, — his character 
in the sight of the world, — he will demand a full 
proof that he has wronged you." 

Mr. Vivian was silent and very thoughtful. 

The remembrance of Bertha's refusal to deliver up 
the paper crossed Mildred's mind, but she would not 
speak of it ; her brother's countenance showed feel- 
ings which needed no aggravation. 

Mr. Lester came up to them : " We must go now, 
Vivian : remember we have business on our hands, 
and explanations to be made to the preventive men, 

VOL. n. z 
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— ^possibly to the magistrates also, if we wish to pre- 
vent inquiry as to Clement's share and Ronald's, and 
your own, in this unhappy affair ; and to-morrow 
early I have promised to be at the Grorge." 

" To see Ronald ?" inquired Mildred. " Is it not a 
miserable place for him ?" 

" Not miserable, but very uncomfortable. He in- 
sisted upon being taken there, as well as he could 
insist upon, any thing, so utterly exhausted as he 
was. He dreaded the Grange evidently." 

^^ He will have no one to take care of him or nurse 
him." 

^' I said so. I urged Mark to carry him to the Rec- 
tory, but his agony of distress at the idea was so 
great that we were forced to give way. The old 
woman who has the charge of Barney is a tolerable 
nurse, and Mark has given him up his own bed, and 
is off himself to get out of the way of observation. 
Vivian and I went with Ronald, and saw that he 
was in no want of any thing for the present ; and so 
we must leave it. To-morrow he may rally, — and 
then we may bring him to reason." 

" You don't speak very anxiously," said Mildred. 

'^ The medical opinion is favourable. A good deal 
of the exhaustion we found proceeded from his having 
eaten nothing for many hours. But I don't venture 
to say he will recover." 

Mr. Vivian had been standing by them in silence. 
He bent over his sister and kissed her : " My doing ! 
Mildred ; the curse falls on all connected with me." 

"Dearest Edward! — the curse is taken away 
when there is repentance." 
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''Not in this worlds as regards temporal suffering,'* 
he replied. 

'' Save that the suffering may be converted into 
blessing/* observed Mr. Lester. " And for Ronald^ 
sorrow would be idle : should he live, he will live 
to redeem his name i should he die, who can doubt 
that mercy is in store for him ? ** 
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CHAP. LL 

^' The General has had another attack of faintness, 
Sir ; Miss Vivian is with him." 

That was the information which greeted Mr. Lester 
when he appeared at the Hall the following morning. 
Greaves looked uneasy, and spoke anxiously, but said 
that Dr. Lawes assured them there was nothing to be 
alarmed at. 

The intelligence was seconded by a note from 
Mildred, written in pencil : " We must be patient. 
It is worry of mind. Nothing can be said to him 
yet" 

Patience was comparatively easy now — at least, for 
Mr. Vivian. He had taken up his abode at the Farm 
in preference to the Rectory ; and thither Ella was 
sent to make what might be called her first acquain- 
tance with her father. Louisa and Fanny also were 
with him ; whilst Bertha was preparing Mrs. Camp- 
bell's mind for his return. Only Clement was absent. 

Mr. Vivian's was one of those easily depressed, 
easily excited minds, which seem never entirely to 
lose their elasticity ; and now that personal danger 
was at an end, and he was restored to the free com- 
panionship of his family, he would scarcely allow the 
happiness of the present moment to be disturbed by 
any fears for the future. He was charmed with 
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Ella's talents, Louisa's sense, and little Fanny's beauty, 
and turned from any remembrance of Clement's mis- 
conduct; till it was forced upon i him at last, when 
Mr. Lester came, and it was necessary to make in- 
quiry into all that had taken place. 

Clement's story was short but full of warning. He 
had not offended to the full extent intentionally — ^that 
was his excuse ; and yet every word he spoke showed 
that most fatal of all intentions, the determination to 
follow a weak self-will. 

To do him justice, he did not for a moment en- 
deavour to evade blame by equivocation. The first 
most marked and wilful wandering from the right path 
had been the concealment of his visit to the Grange. 
Had it been confessed, Mr. Lester's strict injunctions 
would have supported his weakness, and probably 
enabled him to withstand further temptations. But 
once on the downward path, and the impetus of 
evil carried him easily forward. His vanity had 
been excited by the praises bestowed upon his quick- 
ness in figures; and under the pretence of being 
further useful to Captain Vivian, he had for the 
fourth time been enticed by him to the Grange, as 
he was returning from the hills. Clement knew he 
was doing wrong — ^he quite confessed it ; but Captain 
Vivian, he said, was pressing. In the course of con- 
versation it was suggested to him that Captain Vi- 
vian's vessel was at Encombe, and upon the point of 
making a short sail of about an hour round by Cleve ; 
if he would only go on board, he was to have a good 
lesson in seamanship, and might return almost before 
he was missed. 
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The offer^ accompanied by flattering prophecies 
that he would make a flrst-rate sailor, was too tempt- 
ing to be refused. And Clement went with Captain 
Vivian to the cliff; and then finding it growing dusk, 
wished to return. But he was laughed at, as being 
inclined to sneak out of an adventure, and told that 
the moon would be up directly ; and so having, as he 
fancied, no good excuse, he went. Captain Vivian 
he thought meant to accompany him, but at the last 
moment he put him in charge of Mark Wood. 

From that time Clement's existence had been one 
almost of terror. The vessel sailed in the direction 
of the opposite coast ; and he found himself in the 
hands of men who would neither listen to him nor 
explain their intentions. They treated him civilly, 
but were deaf to his remonstrances — except that 
Mark Wood assured him, from time to time, that no 
personal injury was intended him. 

If he had erred greatly, the agony of mind of that 
one night had been a punishment in which seemed 
condensed the lesson of a life. Of what went on in 
the vessel Clement was very ignorant. They had 
met and spoken with another vessel, and he imagined 
had received contraband goods on board ; but he was 
kept close in the cabin, and, indeed, was too ill a 
great part of the time to enter into anything but his 
own sufferings. 

Mark Wood waited upon him, and told him when 
they were about to return ; but as they neared the 
shore Mark left him, and another man. Hale, took 
charge of him. He felt himself then a prisoner ; and 
from the casual observations which were dropped 
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before him, understood the nature of the expedition 
in which the men were engaged, and resolved at all 
hazards to leave them as soon as they touched the 
land. But this he soon found to be impossible. 
Hale kept close to him, and had even threatened to 
shoot him if he attempted to escape. The result 
Mr. Lester and his father already knew. 

It was all told concisely and abruptly, drawn from 
him in a great measure by questions ; and when at 
last the history was ended, Clement stood humbled 
and silent, not even venturing to ask for forgiveness. 
His father pitied him — perhaps there were too many 
and too keen recollections of his own follies to 
condemn him. Mr. Lester pitied him also, yet his 
manner was coldly stern. One comment only he 
made upon the facts he had heard : " Absence of in- 
tention, Clement, will not save us from the conse- 
quences of our faults. There is a straight and narrow 
path to Heaven : no one who leaves it intends to go 
to Hell." 

" I have had a lesson for life, Sir ; I don't mean 
to forget it," replied Clement. 

" A lesson for Eternity it ought to be, Clement. If 
small disobediences will produce such terrible con- 
sequences on earth, we may be quite certain that 
they will, without repentance, produce a thousand- 
fold more terrible consequences hereafter. I would 
say it to you and to EUa also. Neither of you have 
as yet learnt what strict duty means ; and if you do 
not learn it now, it will be taught you by the bitter 
experience of life." 

Clement turned to his father. From him it seemed 
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that he expected greater palliation of his faults ; hxA 
Mr. Yivian sat with his forehead resting on his 
hands. Only onoe he looked up for a moment, and 
said that he should like Ella to be sent for. 
"" She came, bright, excited, full of hope and happi- 

ness, haying only just begun to realise that the quiet, 
strange Mr. Bruce could possibly be her own father. 
The sight of Clement, and the grave countenances 
which she saw, awed and subdued her. She sat 
down by her father ; and he put his arm round her, 
and looked at her tenderly, but his eyes were dimmed 
with tears, and he did not speak. 

" You have forgiven him, dear Papa," whispered 
Ella. 

"Mr. Lester says he is not the only person to 
require forgiveness," replied her father, evasively. 

Ella looked up inquiringly. 

"Am I very strict, Ella," observed Mr. Lester, 
"in saying that, if your influence had always been 
exerted on the side of obedience, last night's suf- 
ferings might have been spared us ? " 

Ella's colour rose. She could bear her aunt 
Mildred's gentle and sympathising reproof, but 
Mr. Lester's cold, severe tone touched her pride. 

She was not aware, she said, that any influence of 
her's had induced Clement to join the smugglers. 

"I didn't join them, Ella!" exclaimed Clement; 
" I wouldn't for the world have been mixed up with 
such a low set. I was taken off against my will. 
But I was very wrong," he added, more gently. 

Ella glanced at him in surprise. 

"You will think me hard, I know, Ella," continued 
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Mr. Lester ; ^' but . I can easily make you see that I 
have reason on my side. Who encouraged Clement 
to spend the time that should have been devoted to 
study upon the shore, and so gave him desultory 
habits?" 

Ella blushed, and vsras silent 

"Who set him the example of disrespect, disobe- 
dience, wilfulness, in small every-day matters ; and 
so led him into the same in greater ones? Who 
never would allow that punctuality to hours was a 
duty ; and so made him think it of little consequence 
whether he stayed with those men or not ? Who used 
to excite him by talking of chivalry, and adventure, 
and daring — and forgot that the noblest daring is 
that which shall conquer self?" 

No reply ; but Ella leant her head on her father's 
shoulder, and burst into tears. 

Clement was much distressed. " If you wouldn't 
be angry with her, Sir. Indeed it was my own doing. 
I ought to have known better ; and I did, too." 

"Ella won't be angry with me by-and-by," said 
Mr. Lester ; " she would rather hear the truth." 

" I am not angry, now," — and Ella looked up, and 
half smiled through her tears ; — "Aunt Mildred has 
told me all before." 

" And Aunt Mildred has taught you to be a very 
different person from what you were, Ella," replied 
Mr. Lester, kindly; " and if there had not been some- 
thing of a sense of justice in my mind, which made 
me feel that you could scarcely be exonerated from a 
share in Clement's faults, I doubt if I should have 
spoken to you as I have: certainly I should not 
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have chosen to do so the first day of your father's 
being with you.'* 

" Mr. Lester has lectured me, too, very often," said 
Mr. Vivian, kissing her fondly. " You know he was 
my tutor, so he was accustomed to it years ago. God 
grant they may profit by it better than I did," he 
added, in a lower voice. 

Clement came forward boldly : " I am willing to 
bear any punishment, Sir, which my father or you 
may think right. And I would rather." 

" You have had your punishment, Clement, from 
God ; if that should fail, nothing else will have any 
effect" 

" And you won't trust me. Sir, again ? " 

" Yes, you will ; it is impossible not to trust him," 
exclaimed Ella. 

"I trust him entirely, implicitly — as a general 
trusts a prisoner on his parole," said Mr. Vivian, 
quickly. 

Mr. Lester was silent. 

Clement looked disheartened ; Ella inclined to be 
angry. 

" Shall I tell you, Clement, why I scarcely dare to 
say I trust you?" replied Mr. Lester. "Not only 
because of that one instance of deception, most 
grievous though it was, for I believe you are heartily 
ashamed of it; but because your besetting sin — 
almost more fatal to a man than to a woman — is 
vanity," 

Clement winced under the accusation. 

" It is very painful, I know, to hear it. It is such 
a weakness, so entirely opposed to a manly spirit, that 
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we are apt to give it any name rather than its true 
one. You think that you Kke adventure — deeds of 
enterprise : what you really like is admiration of any 
kind. Let it come from your father, from me, from 
the fishermen on the shore — ^it matters not who or 
what may be the source — if you are admired you are 
satisfied. There, Clement, is your snare." 

" Yes, Sir, I know it." 

Mr. Lester's countenance brightened a little, and he 
laid his hand affectionately on Clement's shoulder : 
"Remember it as well as know it, and I shall be 
satisfied. Own that you are vain; repeat it to 
yourself; think of it; watch against it; pray most 
earnestly that you may be saved from it, and you 
will, through God's mercy, be all that we most 
earnestly desire ; for a man who is fighting against 
vanity posts a sentinel upon eye, and ear, and tongue, 
and every imagination of the heart : yield, and there 
is no surer way to mar success in this worlds or to 
destroy your hopes for another." 

Clement stood silent ; and Ella, longing to with- 
draw attention from him, said, rather lightly : " You 
won't tell me my great fault, Mr. Lester." 

" Perhaps I don't know you as well as I do Cle- 
ment," he replied, coldly; "besides, I have said 
enough for one morning." 

" But I should like to know ; please tell me." 

" Really ? — can you bear it ? " 

" Clement can bear it, and so can I, I hope," re- 
plied Ella^ drawing herself up. 

" I could see one great fault peeping out in the 
way you spoke just then," replied Mr. Lester — "pride !'* 
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" Yes, I know I am proud," said Ella. 

" But you are not ashamed of it." 

" It is very wrong, I am quite aware of that.** 

" But it doesn't lower you, you think, in the eyes 
of others. You wouldn't shrink from being called 
a proud person ? " 

"Not very much" — and Ella coloured, though she 
almost smiled. 

'*No; and there is the great danger of pride; — 
persons are not ashamed of it. I have known many 
who rather pride themselves upon it. But, Ella, that 
is not according to God's judgment ; and it will be 
no satisfaction to us, when Heaven is lost, to know 
that it was through a sin which we fancied was a 
noble one." 

"I don't know that I thought it noble exactly," 
observed Ella, " only not so silly as some others." 

" But even in that you are mistaken," replied Mr. 
Lester. " Proud persons don't think they are ridi- 
culous, but they are so ; and many times, when they 
imagine they have only been upholding their dignity, 
they have actually made themselves absurd." 

Ella looked grave and uncomfortable, and said that 
it was very difficult to know when she was proud. 

" Of course it is," replied Mr. Lester. " You think 
that pride is a family failing, and you admire it for 
its antiquity. I can trace it back farther than you 
do, Ella ; it was Satan's sin when he rebelled against 
God." 

Ella looked towards her father, to hide from Mr. 
Lester the blush which crimsoned her cheek. 
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"Pride and indolence," whispered Mr. Vivian — 

these I have always been told were my child's 
great faults.'' 

" Yes, Papa, indolence, I know ; but I never 
thought so much about pride, and " 

"And what?" 

" It seems hard upon me." 

" It is just what I used to say, Ella ; he was so very 
unsparing when he told me my faults." 

" But I would rather know them ; I would rather 
he should tell me of them. I don't want any one to 
think better of me than I am ; only it always seemed 
that indolence was much worse than pride." 

" There is not much to choose between them, I am 
afraid," said Mr. Vivian. 

"But pride! — people would be nothing without 
pride," exclaimed Ella, and she sat up, and turned to 
Mr. Lester for an answer. 

" Nothing without self-respect," replied Mr. Lester ; 
"and that must be founded upon truth, and those 
who see themselves truly can never be proud." 

" I don't know what you mean by self-respect." 

" A respect for ourselves as being God's creatures, 
redeemed and sanctified by Him ; made the dwelling- 
place of His Spirit, and destined to live with Him 
hereafter. That respect will make us fear to do, or 
say, or think any thing which may lower us in His 
Eyes ; but when we have done so, it will force us at 
once to acknowledge our fault, because it is only by 
that acknowledgment that we can be restored to 
His favour." 
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"That scarcely meets Ella's notions,** said Mr. 
Vivian, as he watched his child's face ; " she is think- 
ing of this world." 

"Well then as regards this world; self-respect, 
Ella, is but a phase of that foundation of all things, 
truth. Proud people place themselves in false posi- 
tions ; persons with self-respect see exactly what they 
have a claim to. No one calls a prince proud be- 
cause he requires to be honoured as a prince ; self- 
respect teaches him to claim such attention. But 
when he forgets that other persons have their stations 
requiring honour also, then pride begins, and self-re- 
spect ceases. In this point of view, however, self- 
respect is only a natural virtue, and may be pos- 
sessed where there is no real religion. The genuine 
feeling is that which I spoke of before, and which 
must always go hand in hand with humility. But 
we have had enough lecturing upon faults this 
morning," added Mr. Lester, suddenly stopping, and 
changing his tone. "I must go and see after my 
other parishioners, and talk a little to Rachel. I 
only saw her for a minute last night, and she had a 
wonderful story to tell me of her adventures yester- 
day." 

He held out his hand to Ella ; she took it shyly 
but cordially and said, "Thank you." Her heart 
was quite full. 

" Don't consider me very severe, dear child, if you 
can help it ; I only want you to be perfect now papa 
is come." 

He went up to Clement, who was standing in the 
background. 
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" It may be all forgotten,*' said Mr. Vivian, " may 
it not?" 

'^ Tes, indeed, as far as I am concerned. And one 
thing, Clement, I say from my heart ; I trust you now- 
more than I have ever done before. I am sure you 
are heartily sorry." 

Clement's eyes sparkled through tears : ^^ Tou shall 
have cause. Sir ; indeed I don't mean to forget" 

^ God bless you, my dear boy, and give you strength 
to keep your resolution." 

Mr. Lester departed, and Clement threw himself 
into his father's arms, and sobbed. 
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CHAP. LH. 

Weary and anxious were the hours spent by Mildred 
Vivian in h/sr father's sick chamber. She was told 
*there was nothing to fear; she scarcely thought 
there was ; and yet the suspense and watching, the 
sense of personal helplessness, the boding care for 
her brother, the longing to search into the depths of 
her father's thoughts, aggravated every symptom in 
her eyes. One fear after another presented itself. 
He lay still and silent, and she thought that some 
sudden weakness had paralysed his powers. He was 
restless, and she fancied that fever was coming on. 
He looked flushed, and she thought there was a rush 
of blood to the head. But the fear which most 
haunted her was that of paralysis. Such an attack, 
common at his age, might weaken his mental powers, 
and render futile all endeavours to explain her 
brother's conduct She was with him constantly, 
but he said very little to her. He did not sleep, but 
his mind seemed absorbed with thoughts which he 
would not communicate, but which seemed working 
and goading him almost beyond endurance. 

As he neither questioned her concerning Mr. Les- 
ter's retur^Q, nor referred to the missing paper, Mil- 
dred feared to agitate him by bringing the subject 
before him. Yet it was evident that such a state of 
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things could not long continue. The feelings preying 
upon him would inevitably work their way fatally, if 
some stop were not put to them ; and on the fourth 
day after the beginning of this miserable suspense^ 
Mildred ventured to mention Mr. Lester's name, and 
ask whether her father would be willing to see him. 

"If he will, he may come;" that was all the 
answer: but it was sufficient for Mildred, and she 
dispatched a messenger to the Rectory, with the re- 
quest that Mr. Lester would, if possible, be at the 
.Hall in the course of the afternoon. 

The General insisted upon dressing and sitting up 
then, though he had been told that to rise might 
bring back the giddiness and faintness. He was very 
weak, but he would scarcely allow Greaves to wait 
upon him, and when he went into his dressing-room, 
he ordered his books and papers to be brought, and 
endeavoured to write a letter ; but his hand shook so 
much, that he was obliged to give up the attempt. 
Mildred was sitting with him at the time, and offisred 
to write for him. He refused. " It was no matter of 
consequence," he said, "and would do just as well 
another day. His hand was a little shaky from lying 
in bed so long." It was evident that he did not 
choose to be thought ill. 

Luncheon came, and he made an effort to eat, but 
nothing suited his taste. He was full of complaints, 
and at last took only a little wine-and-water and a 
biscuit ; even that he only pretended to eat, and 
soon put it aside, and sent for the newspaper. 

Greaves brought the " Times." 
VOL. n, T 
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" Not that ; the county paper. Where is it?** 

Greaves looked at Mildred. 

** I thought you wouldn't care to read that. Sir, 
and I took it to my room," replied Mildred. 

" Bring it ; " and Greaves went unwillingly. 

He came back : " I am very sorry, Ma'am, I have 
looked every where in the morning-room, and can't 
find it" 

Mildred regarded him scrutinisingly : "Are you 
sure it is not there. Greaves?" 

" Very nearly. Ma'am. I will look again if you 
wish it." 

" Ask Miss Ella ; she may have it^" said Mildred ; 
but Greaves showed no alacrity to obey. 

" Ella ! what has she to do with newspapers ? " in- 
quired the General " You don't let her read them, 
do you?" 

« Not often, Sir ; only " 

The General interrupted her : " Go and ask Miss 
Ella for the paper, Greaves. Tell her to bring it 
herself, if she has it." 

He sat bending over the fire, and did not even look 
at Mildred. 

Ella came, the newspaper in her hand: " Do you 
want me. Grandpapa? Shall I read to you ?" 

" What is there in the paper worth reading ? Any 
thing particular ? " 

Ella became as pale as death, — then the blood 
crimsoned her very temples. 

The General repeated the question : " You have 
been reading it yourself, child. What was there 
in it?" 
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** Aunt Mildred let me see the account of the 
smuggling fray," replied Ella. 

" What smuggling fray? At Encombe ? Let me 
see it?" He adjusted his spectacles, turned to the 
light, but could not read, and gave the paper back to 
Ella. " It tires me, my dear. Lying in bed so long 
makes one's eyes weak. Read it out." 

Ella would fain have handed the paper to Mildred. 
The Greneral observed it. 

" Read it yourself, my dear ; don't trouble your 
aunt." 

And Ella read a long prolix account of the landing 
of the smugglers, and the watchfulness of the coast- 
guard, with some uncomfortable particulars of the 
struggle between them, and the detail of GofTs death. 
Then she stopped. 

"Isthatall, my dear?" 

" Nearly all, Grandpapa." 

" Well, make haste, finish it. Mr. Lester will be 
here." 

^^ It isn't exactly about the smugglers, Grandpapa ; 
it is only " 

« Read it, — read it> child." 

Ella's voice shook so that her words were scarcely 
intelligible: "We regret to say, that a rumour is 
abroad implicating a young gentleman of honourable 
birth in this disgraceful affair. The circumstances 
are very mysterious, but are said to be connected 
with a train of unfortunate events by which the 
succession to one of the finest estates in the county 
has been alienated." 

" What ? " General Vivian caught the paper from 
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her hand and looked at it, though it was clear he 
could scarcely distinguish the words. " Carry it to 
your aunt, Ella.** 

" I have read it, Sir, thank you. Ella, you may go." 

The storm was about to burst when Ella closed 
the door, Mildred said timidly, " I did not like to 
worry you. Sir, when you were so unwell." 

" Nothing worries me. When did it happen ? ^ 

" Four nights ago, Sir : the evening you were taken 
ill the second time." 

"Where is the boy?" 

" At home. Sir, with Mrs. Campbell. But indeed 
the papers are hard upon him." 

" Of course, when they say disagreeable things. 
Does he mean to take up smuggling as a profession ? " 

" My dear Father ! indeed, indeed, you are cruel 
upon him. He did not join them, — at least not will- 
ingly ; he was led away." 

" No doubt : fill persons are who go wrong." 

" I think. Sir, if you could hear him, — if you could 
see him, you would judge him more gently. He is 
so entirely penitent for his folly.** 

" All persons are when they are suflfering from 
the consequences." 

" But he is so young," continued Mildred, — " such 
a mere boy ; and he did not in the least intend to go 
with the smugglers, — he was entrapped. It was 
Captain Vivian's doing." 

^^ Doubtless; the same game which he played 
years ago." 

" Mr. Lester will say more for poor Clement than 
I can," continued Mildred ; " he has heard aU the 
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particulars, and lie is thoroughly convinced that 
Clement is deeply grieved for what has happened, 
and is resolved to amend.'* 

** I never said that Clement was not grieved. But 
since Mr. Lester knows every thing," — and there was 
a peculiar stress upon the words, — '^no doubt he 
can explain more of the mysterious circumstances 
alluded to.** 

Mildred looked thoroughly disheartened : " I would 
rather Mr. Lester should talk to you, my dear Father. 
I know all so indistinctly, — by hearsay." 

** Hearsay troubles itself with things which very 
little concern it," observed the General, "when it 
remarks upon the disposition which it may please me 
to make of my property. Whoever wishes, however, 
to know my final and irrevocable decision upon the 
subject, is perfectly welcome to do so. The old lands 
of the Vivians shall never, with my consent, descend 
to the hands of base swindlers, or be wasted by the 
companion of smugglers." 

" Edward a swindler ! My dear, dear Father, how 
little you know!" 

"What else is it but swindling," continued the 
General, " to promise that which you have no power 
to pay ; to give away that which is not your own ; to 
mortgage an inheritance which a single word may 
alienate ? Like father, like son. Let them go. And 
for you, Mildred, and Mr. Lester," — he paused — his 
words came thickly — "you may plot too deeply for 
your own honour and for mine." 

" Father, you mistake me ; you do me wrong." 
Mildred's voice was eager, and her cheek flushed 

T 3 
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with all the inherent pride of her race ; but in one 
moment it was checked. "I am sorry, — forgive me 
— I will not speak of myself; but, indeed, you are 
unjust to Mr. Lester. And for Edward, — Oh ! be- 
lieve me ; there is indeed a mystery, but he never 
did the deed for which you disinherited him. The 
paper brought before you was a base forgery." 

General Vivian's eye was stony and fixed, his face 
was rigid. Mildred drew near, and sat down beside 
him. " My dearest Father I You hear it ; it is truth. 
Edward himself says it. May he not — will you not 
let him come to you and tell you so ?" 

He regarded her almost vacantly, yet he repeated 
the word " forgery ? '* 

"Yes, indeed," she continued; "you can't doubt 
him. It was revenge, — Captain Vivian's revenge. 
It is certain." 

"Let me see the paper." The General passed his 
hand across his forehead. 

" Dearest Father ! will you listen to me ? Shall 
we wait? Mr. Lester is coming, and will explain." 

"I must see it, — it was his handwriting — his 
own. Give it me, — in the box; but it is gone, 
Mr. Lester took it. Oh, Mildred ! my child ! plots, 
plots, everywhere I " and he turned his head away 
from her and rested it in utter feebleness and ex- 
haustion against the back of his chair. 

Mildred allowed him to remain thus without in- 
terruption for some seconds ; then she again said, 
very gently: "Mr. Lester's coming will make all 
clear to you. Sir. He will be here almost directly." 

He kept her hand clasped in his, clutching it at 
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times convulsively. She thought he did not hear 
when the hall-door bell rang ; but he raised himself 
with a sudden effort, pushed her aside, and tried to 
draw the table near to him, then sank back again 
powerless. 

Mildred watched him with anxiety, "K it is 
Mr. Lester, dear Sir, will you see him ? *' 

He bent his head in assent, and again tried to sit 
up. Mildred put a cushion behind him, and made 
him rest his feet on a footstool. Even at that 
moment, it struck her how old and worn he looked— 
much older than his age. "Shall I stay for 
Mr. Lester, or will you see him alone ?" she asked. 

" Stay ; put a chair ; tell Greaves to bring me my 
draught first." 

That caused a little delay, which Mildred did not 
regret, earnestly though she longed for the interview 
to be over. It was a breathing time ; it gave her a 
moment for prayer. Greaves bustled about in the 
room longer than seemed necessary ; but he did good ; 
he distracted the General's attention and roused him. 
He said, at last, " That will do ; go." And the irri- 
table tone was a comfort to Mildred. 

One glance interchanged between Mildred and 
Mr. Lester told little to either of aught except sus- 
pense. Mr. Lester went up to the General : ** I am 
afraid I find you ill. Sir." 

" Better, thank you ; I am sitting up." 

"Yes; he has kept his bed the last four days," 
observed Mildred. " I don't exactly know what has 
been the matter." 

T 4 
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" Gout hanging about. You have been to London, 
.Mr. Lester?" 

" For a day or two, Sir. I returned just before 
you were taken ill, and should have called to see you 
if I had been allowed, but they said you ought to be 
kept quiet.** 

" I have business with you." 

" Have you. Sir ? Might it not be as well to delay 
it till you are rather stronger ?" $ 

" I am obliged to you, but I am the judge of my 
own strength. You have a paper of mine. I gave 

it " He stopped, and looked distressed, and 

turned with an appealing glance to Mildred. 

"No, dear Sir; if you recollect, you did not give 
it. It was that which worried you. But Mr. Lester 
will tell you about it. He was telling me last night." 

That acknowledgment was repented of as soon as 
made, for a frown rested on the General's face. 

" It must have been taken up by me accidentally," 
observed Mr. Lester, " the day I was with you, Sir, 
looking over your papers. That is the only way I 
can account for its having come into my possession. 
Certainly I was not aware that I had it, until Miss 
Campbell told me she had found it in my pocket- 
book." 

" Campbell ! Campbell ! *' muttered the General to 
himself. " Is she in it ? " The mention of the name 
had evidently awakened some old prejudice and 
dislike. He spoke more distinctly, "I must have it 
back; it is important. Mildred says " 

"What is quite true. Sir, — that it is a forgery.'* 

" I would look at it, — fetch it for me, Mildred. I 
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beg your pardon, Mr. Lester, I don't know who has 
it, — it has been taken from me — I must see it." 
The tone became more and more excited. 

Mildred and Mr. Lester glanced at each other in 
alarm. 

" What makes you look so ? Why don't you speak 
out ? If it's a forgery, why isn't it proved? It shall 
be proved ; I will have it tried. The last penny I 
have shall be spent to try it." 

" If you will see your son. Sir," said Mr. Lester, 
mildly, " he will convince you. Had you not better 
see him ? He is at Encombe, longing to be admitted 
to you." 

General Vivian turned round upon him sharply : 
" Is that your object, Mr. Lester ?" 

"My object is to see justice done. Sir." 

"And mine, — mine too. I don't doubt you, Mr, 
Lester. You are a gentleman. Where is the paper?" 

" Destroyed, Sir ; " — there was no escape from a 
direct answer ; — "by a most unhappy mischance. 
The villain Goff, Captain Vivian's witness, and the 
sharer, I presume, in the profits of his crime, took it 
by force from Miss Campbell, as she was returning 
the other evening from the Hall, and tore it to atoms. 
How he obtained the information that she had it, I 
cannot tell." 

The General was quite silent. 

" I need not say. Sir, that Miss Campbell's word is 
above suspicion." 

" You saw the paper, Mr. Lester ? " 

" No, Sir ; I knew nothing about it until my return 
from London." 
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" I saw it,*' exclaimed Mildred. 

"Then you can tell; yes, you must be the best 
judge of all. Was it your brother's handwriting?'' 
and the General's eye rested upon her with its cold, 
clear, scrutinising glance. 

Mildred felt herself defeated by her own words. 
She could only say that certainly it was very like it, 
but that of course it would be, to be a successful for- 
gery. She had not examined it minutely. 

"And Miss Campbell obtained possession of it," 
murmured the General to himself. 

"Accidentally, Sir. — She found it by mistake in 
my pocket-book." 

" Where it should have been left, Mr. Lester. It 
was not Miss Campbell's business to pry into the 
concerns of another family." 

" She meant no harm, my dear Father. It was 
very natural; she felt the paper to be of im- 
portance." 

" Of the greatest importance. — So much so, Mil- 
dred, that without it " — he stopped — " Mr. Lester, I 
don't doubt you." 

" Then, Sir ; you will see your son." 

"My son,— tell him from me that I forgive him." 

"My Father! My dear, dear Father, have pity 
upon him. His heart yearns to see you," exclaimed 
Mildred. 

" I have pity, I forgive him. Justice forbids me 
to do more without proof. Mr. Lester, bid him look 
after his boy, or there will yet be a further disgrace 
awaiting us. Mildred, ring for Greaves. I would 
go to my room." 
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Mildred delayed, with her hand on the bell, and 
looked entreatingly at Mr. Lester, then doubtfully on 
her father. 

The Greneral read their countenances. 

" You think me hard. If you could stand in my 
place you would judge me better." He tried to rise 
himself from his chair, but he was too weak. And 
as he sat down again, and leaned his head upon his 
hands, Mildred saw tears trickle through them. 

She kissed his forehead, and he did not repel her, 
though he would not notice her. 

She whispered to him : " Is there not comfort in 
the thought of his innocence ?" And then he dashed 
away the hand which lay upon his, and told her to 
leave him. 

Mr. Lester made one more eflfbrt. " General Vi- 
vian! You speak of justice. It is unjust to refuse to 
see your son, and to hear what he can say in his own 
defence." 

" Proof," murmured the General ; " let him bring 
proof." 

" But if he cannot, my dearest Father ; if you insist 
upon that which it is impossible to obtain ?" 

The General shook his head, his clearness of in- 
tellect seemed failing again. 

" We must not urge it," whispered Mr. Lester to 
Mildred. 

She rang the beU, and when Greaves came, Mr. 
Lester left the room, the General taking no notice of 
his departure. 
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CHAP. Lin. 

BoNALD VrvLiN sat in a large arm-cliair, by the 
side of the low, open hearth in Mark Wood's cottage. 
Barney's couch was opposite : the child was much 
attenuated, and his face expressed more constant pain. 
In a distant comer, Mother Brewer was busied in 
knitting a pair of small woollen socks. The traces of 
what might have been years of sickness and sorrow 
were visible in Ronald's worn countenance, yet still 
more visibly was stamped upon it the energy -which 
might still struggle and conquer, grounded upon the 
endurance which might suffer but would never yield. 

His wound was not deep, though it was very pain- 
ful. He spoke of it himself now as something light, 
scarcely worthy of a thought. Yet it distressed him 
so much to move, that it was clear that great care 
would be needful before it could be expected to heal. 
Barney was trying to amuse himself with cutting 
out figures, but it was an effort to him to hold the 
scissors. From time to time he looked up wistfully 
at Ronald, whose eyes were closed. 

" He's asleep, isn't he ? " said the old woman, laying 
down her knitting. 

"Not asleep, thank you. Mother;" and Ronald 
opened his eyes and smiled. 
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" WAj do you shut up your eyes if you ain't 
sleepy?" asked Barney, rather sharply. 

" Because it rests them. When one's ill one's 
eyes ache." 

" I'm ill, but my eyes don't ache. Is it 'cause they 
shot you, that your eyes are bad?" 

" I suppose it is ; but I dare say they won't ache 
long. You know I'm getting welL" 

"Sooner talked of than done, — that," muttered 
Mother Brewer from her comer ; and Barney turned 
round and looked at her, but did not trouble himself 
to ask what she said. 

" I don't want you to get well, Ronald. I like you 
best to be ill ; only you can't play so easy." 

" I don't know that it's very kind of you, Barney, 
to wish that I should always be ill; but I suppose 
you mean it so." 

" Youll be going off if you get well," said Barney ; 
" and father said one day that if you didn't you'd go 
to Heaven with me, and that's what I should like." 

" But, Barney, you know we may travel the same 
way, and meet at the end, though we don't go quite 
together. Fve got a good deal to do before I get to 
Heaven." 

" I dare say you'd be let ofl^ if you asked," said 
Barney ; " and you'd like best to go." 

Bonald was silent. 

" You would like it> sure," continued the child ; 
" every body likes to go to Heaven, 'cause it's so 
beautiful. I want to see the golden streets : Mother 
Brewer thinks that they ahine as bright as Misa 
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Rachel's picture-frame yonder, when the sun*s on it. 
Shouldn't you like to see them ? " 

Ronald still delaying his answer, the question was 
repeated again rather querulously. " Xes, by-and- 
by ; very much indeed," was the reply. But Ronald 
spoke as if his thoughts were scarcely in his words. 

" It's wicked of you if you don't wish it," con- 
tinued Barney. " Parson Lester says, nobody ever 
speaks cross there, or says bad words." 

" No indeed, they don't," said Ronald, sadly. 

^^ And there are beautiful angels all dressed in 
white, and singing wonderful," continued Barney; 
" and a river so clear, you can see quite through, and 
fine trees, and fruits. — Don't you want to go?" 

^' If God is pleased to take me, I hope I shall be 
quite glad to go," replied Ronald. " But, Barney, 
I don't think God does wish me to go yet ; and so I 
would rather stay and do His work here." 

" Work ! what work ? Captain John don't work." 

« But I must." 

" Fishing ? " asked Barney. 

A smile came over Ronald's face; but Barney 
looked at him quite steadily and earnestly. 

" Not that kind of work, but trying to make myself 
good ; and others too," he added, in a lower voice. 

" That's not work," said Barney ; " that's praying." 

" But praying is a kind of work, because some- 
times it is a trouble to say one's prayers." 

" I don't like it, sometimes ; but that's 'cause Fm 
not good. When I get to Heaven I shan't say my 
prayers to Mother Brewer ; and then I shall attend." 

" Ah ! but, Barney, we must learn to attend before 
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we get to Heaven; and we must do a great many 
other things besides, which are hard to us, and we 
must try to set a good example." 

" What's 'sample ? " asked Barney. 

" Behaving well before others," replied Ronald, 
<^ and so showing them how to do the same." 

" Well, then, if you and I go to Heaven, we can 
set a good 'sample there." 

'^ But people don't want to have any examples set 
them in Heaven, because they live with God and 
Jesus Christ, and bo they have the best example be- 
fore them, and never do wrong." 

Barney was thoughtful. Presently he said : "Father 
don't set me a good 'sample ; he says bad words, and 
speaks out. And Captain John don't set you one, 
does he ? " 

\^ He speaks out sometimes," replied Ronald eva- 
sively. 

" Then do you mean to set him a good 'sample 
instead?" 

« K I can." 

" And thaf s why you want to stay," said Barney, 
still looking as if he were pondering deeply. In an- 
other moment he turned his head aside and sobbed 
as if his little heart would break. 

" Barney! my poor child!" — Ronald was going to 
move from his chair, but was stopped by the old 
woman, who put down her knitting and went up to 
the couch. 

" What's the matter now ? what's a crying for ? 
Come, stop ; be a good boy, leave off," said Mother 
Brewer, alternating between anger and coaxing. 
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" I want to be put next Ronald, in my chair," 
sobbed Barney. 

" You shall be put next me if you leave off crying ; 
but I can't let you come till you do,** said Ronald. 

The child exercised singular self-command. His 
tears were swallowed almost instantaneously ; but his 
neck still heaved convulsively. 

The old woman placed him in a high chair, propped 
him up with pillows, and carried him to the opposite 
side of the hearth. 

He put his hand in Ronald's, but did not speak 
till Mother Brewer had retired again to her comer ; 
then he hid his face on Ronald's shoulder and 
whispered in a voice interrupted by sobs : ^* I don't 
want to stay and set father a 'sample. Must 1?^ 

Ronald passed his arm lovingly, for support, round 
the poor, little skeleton -frame, and answered : ^' I 
don't think God wants you to stay, Barney ; He onlj 
wants you to be good whilst you are here." 

"Til be very good, — I won't cry once, and I 
won't look about when I say my prayers, and Fll 
say all my hymns through; only I don't want it 
to be long; it pains me so;" and again he began to 
cry, but more gently, from weakness and over ex- 
citement. 

Ronald let him rest quietly, and hoped he might 
go to sleep ; and he did close his eyes for a few mo* 
ments, but opened them again to say, in a dreamy 
voice, " You'll come too, Ronald?" 

And Ronald answered cheerfully, " Yes, soon ; by- 
and-by ;" and that seemed to satisfy him. At length 
he fell asleep, and Ronald, motioning to the old 
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woman, he was taken back to his couch, and laid 
upon it. 

Mr. Lester came whilst Barney was still asleep. 
He saw Ronald regularly $ and his visits were com- 
forting, yet not to himself quite satisfactory. Eonald 
was very reserved, and seemed unwilling to say what 
was on his mind ; and though Mr. Lester knew what 
had passed between him and Mr. Vivian, and that 
he was fully acquainted with his father's conduct, 
he dared not bring forward a subject so full of 
pain. Yet there were many allusions to it. Ronald's . 
chief interest was for Mr. Vivian, and the probability 
of his being admitted to an interview with the 
Greneral, and obtaining his pardon. Almost the first 
question he asked when he saw Mr. Lester the day 
after the smuggling skirmish, had reference to this 
point ; and he was now frequently referring to it. It 
was indeed an engrossing subject of thought ; for on 
the failure of the meeting depended the necessity, so 
intensely painful, of coming forward with his father's 
written confession. Mr. Lester once proposed that 
Mr. Vivian should come and see him, but Ronald 
seemed to dislike the idea. He had not even as yet 
begged to see Miss Campbell, though he always sent 
a message to her. A spirit of torpor seemed, for the 
most part, to have succeeded his natural daring ex- 
citement of temperament ; and he was willing to sit 
for hours brooding over the fire, now and then ap- 
parently asleep, but in reality alive to every thing 
which might take place around him." 

He was more like himself this day, for Barney had 
done him good by making him anxious, and when 
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the old woman had left him alone with Mr. Lester, 
there was a topic to enter upon at once, without the 
preliminary questions as to his own health, which 
were always irksome to him. 

"He is looking worse to day," was his remark, 
made in a low voice, as he pointed to the child. 

Mr. Lester went up to the couch, and stood for a 
few moments, watching Barney's irregular breathing, 
and the burning spot on his little thin cheek. 

"Yes, he does look a good deal worse," he said, 
coming back to Eonald's chair, and drawing his own 
near the fire. " Has the doctor seen him?" 

" He is coming by-and-by ; but no doctor will help 
him now;" and Bonald brushed his hand across his 
eyes. 

" One can't wish it ; it would be no good to him to 
keep him." 

" And it won't matter to me," said Eonald. " Any 
how I shouldn't be here to see him ; and I would 
rather think of him as safe." 

"And look forward to joining him," replied Mr. 
Lester. " That may be before very long for any of 
us ; though it may seem long to you, Eonald, with 
life before you." 

"I musn't think of that yet," replied Ronald. 
Changing the subject, he said quickly: "Is Mr. 
Vivian still at the Farm ?" 

" Yes." Mr. Lester seemed doubtful what further 
to add. 

" And the General is not better, then ?" 

" Yes, he is better, in a way ; though he looks ilL" 
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"Then you have seen him, Sir?" and Ronald 
waited for an answer, with evident anxiety. 

" For a little while, just before I came here. He 
is a singulaF man, Ronald. The wall of prejudice 
and warped principle is too strong for us." 

Ronald leaned forward eagerly. "It musn't be. 
Oh, Mr. Lester," and his voice sank, " if he has dealt 
hardly unintentionally, surely, surely he will make 
amends.*' 

Mr. Lester's reply was delayed for a few seconds. 
Presently he said, not looking at Ronald, " He knows 
all, but I can't say what impression it has made upon 
him ; he demands proof." 

Ronald's face, before very pale, became quite 
colourless. " Then he would have vengeance," he 
said. 

" He would call it justice, not vengeance." 

"And it would be justice," murmured Ronald. 

" But he cannot have it ; there can be no legal 
proof ; your father is safe. My poor boy I " and Mr. 
Lester laid his hand upon Ronald's, ^^ you must 
think of that." 

" I do ; I think of it always, and I try to feel the 
comfort." 

" You will do so by-and-by. You are weak now ; 
you can scarcely realise it." 

" But I do realise it. I know that some might 
say I should be content They would feel the out- 
ward, not the inward, wound." 

" Even that Grod can comfort^ Ronald, ancL He will 
as years go on." 
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** He is very merciful ; I pray to Him to help me ; 
but to begin life with disgrace !" And he shuddered. 
The next moment he turned from the thought^ and 
asked, " Has the General seen Mr. Vivian ?" 

^^ Not yet. There is an immense amount of hidden 
excitement preying upon him, and I dread the con- 
sequences. It is the strong-indulged will, and the 
warped spirit of manhood, working upon the enfeebled 
body of age, and becoming its torture. No one has, 
and no one, I believe, ever will, influence him." 

A long silence followed. Mr. Lester again went 
to Barney's couch, and looked at him attentively. 
When he came back, Ronald was seated more upright, 
his face and attitude expressive of some strong self- 
control. 

He returned to the subject without any preface, 
and said : " Then there is no hope ?'* 

" I don't allow myself to think so ; it is too hard 
and unnatural. I must, to-morrow, speak to him 
myself, alone — as only a minister of God can speak. 
He has no right to demand proof against his son's 
word." 

" He shall have proof, to-morrow," repeated Ronald 
quietly. 

Mr. Lester looked at him, doubting whether his 
ears had rightly caught the words. 

" He shall have it, to-morrow," repeated Ronald, 
*' If Mr. Vivian will meet me at the Hall, we will 
see the General together." 

Mr. Lester felt uneasy. Ronald's voice was so 
changed and hollow, and his eye had a fixed glare. 
** You could not go with him, my dear boy, even if 
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you wished it," he said, gently j " remember how weak 
you are." 

" Mark Wood will help me. To-morrow, at three." 

" My dear Ronald, this will not do ; you are dream- 
ing of what it is impossible you should perform. And 
your notions are wrong. You can't think that you 
are bound to come forward in this sad business. It 
is a feverish fancy." 

Eonald touched his pulse. " Feel it. Sir, I am quite 
calm. Say to Mr. Vivian that I rely upon the pro- 
mise solemnly made, when I had aided in saving his 
child's life. Now, will you read to me ? It will do 
me good." 

Mr. Lester paused, but there was that in Eonald's 
countenance which made him shrink from pursuing 
the subject, or attempting to gainsay his will, at least 
without consultation with Mr. Vivian. He read to 
him and prayed, and Ronald thanked him gratefully 
and affectionately, but he made no more reference to 
his determination, except by repeating when they 
parted, " To-morrow, at three." 

The remainder of that afternoon Eonald spent in 
sitting by Barney*8 couch, holding the child's hand, 
smoothing his pillow, repeating verses of hymns, — 
trying, in every way that he could think of, to soothe 
his pain. And from time to time the little fellow 
dozed for a few moments, and then woke again to ask 
that Ronald would please to say the prayer for God to 
make him patient, for he was very tired of the ache. 
The other children returned from school, and were 
taken into the back room by Mother Brewer, and 
kept quiet with playthings ; and about six o'clock 
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Mark Wood, who, finding that he was likelj to escape 
detection, had ventured back to his cottage, came in 
and had tea with them ; but Barney was in a great 
deal of pain just then, and Eonald had no heart to 
join them, though he was very weary. 

The old woman put the little ones to bed early ; 
and Mark said he would go into Cleve to get some- 
thing from the doctor to make his boy sleep ; but 
Mother Brewer muttered that there was no need for 
that; he'd sleep sound enough before many hours 
were over ; and Mark gave up his intention, and sat 
down moodily by the fire. 

So they went on till about eight o'clock; about 
that time the pain ceased entirely, but Barney was 
almost too exhausted to speak. He asked Ronald 
once to move, that father might kiss him, and bade 
Mother Brewer say " Good night " to little brothers 
and sisters, and tell them to be good ; and after that 
he went to sleep, and they thought he would wake 
refreshed, as he had often done before after similar 
attacks. He was quiet for more than two hours; 
then he roused himself, and Mark gave him a little 
water. The child looked at him intently for an 
instant, and said, " Thank you. Father. Please say 
prayers." And Mark knelt by the side of the little 
bed, and buried his face in the coverlet 

Barney felt feebly for Ronald's hand : " You'll set 
the 'sample, Ronald, and then you'll come." And the 
light grasp relaxed, and Barney fell asleep, to wake 
to the sight of the golden streets, and the river of 
pure water, and the fruits of the trees of everlasting 
life. 
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CHAP. LIV. 

Bright were the gleams of the December sun, 
although it had abeady passed its low meridian 
height, as Edward Vivian and Mr. Lester walked 
slowly through the Cleve Woods on their way to the 
Hall. They spoke of many things ; the past perhaps 
more than the present or the future. It was a 
natural feeling, which would fain linger over the 
recollections connected with those scenes of happier 
days now, before the sentence might again be spoken 
which was to be the decree of separation from them 
for ever. 

Mr. Vivian was greatly depressed, yet a tone of 
only partially subdued indignation occasionally es- 
caped him. He felt bitterly the doubt which had 
been cast upon his word, and would with difficulty 
listen to Mr. Lester's explanation. It was useless, he 
said, to tell him that he was not doubted. If it were 
so, why was he not received, and the wrong acknow- 
ledged? There could be no alternative in such a 
case. Even duty to his father seemed scarcely to 
call upon him to enter into more detailed explana- 
tions. 

" Years ago it might have been so," was Mr. Lester's 
reply. " But you are fighting against a feeling first 
fostered as a duty, and encouraged the more since 
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it has been against natural inclination. Greneral 
Vivian fears himself. He has rested upon his 
sense of justice, and made an idol of it ; and now, 
conscious of his own weakness — such, at least, he 
would call it, — he dreads being betrayed into an 
offence against it. He thinks himself bound to treat 
you as he would a stranger. There is prejudice in 
this, the rankling of former grievances, but he does 
not see it. His is the spirit of the old Roman who 
would sit in judgment upon his children, and con- 
demn them." 

"I don't understand it," exclaimed Mr. "Vivian, 
hastily. " We are Christians, not heathens." 

" Even so. But General Vivian's principles are — 
I say the word in all reverence, and, of course, with 
great limitation — heathen. I mean that he has 
formed his own standard of right, without looking 
at that given in the Bible. If justice were the 
one virtue alone to be upheld, where should we 
all be?" 

Mr. Vivian stopped suddenly. " It goads me," he 
said; "it makes me feel that I would give up every 
thing and go. If it were not for my children I think 
I could." 

**My dear Vivian, that would be an action which 
you would repent for ever. You have no right to 
act upon pride. Remember — forgive me for saying 
it — that your own conduct was the first cause of 
offence. If it has since been exaggerated and mis- 
construed, yet the original evil lies at your own 
door." 

" You are right, Lester. I must bear all. And if 
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I could see him — Oh! were he ever so stem — ever 
so cruel — all angry feelings would go. I could 
throw myself at his feet and ask for pardon, as in my 
childish days. But he will not see me ; there is no 
hope of it." 

Mr. Lester, without answering, opened the little 
gate which led into Mildred's flower-garden. From 
thence a private door admitted them into the morning 
room. It was empty. Mildred was with the General ; 
but her work-basket and books were lying about ^ 
she had been there only lately. 

"Eighteen years!" murmured Mr. Vivian. "It 
seems but yesterday." He went, to the lower end of 
the room, and drew aside the curtain from the picture 
hanging there ; looked at it for several minutes, then 
covered it again, and sat down without making any 
comment. 

" J£ Ronald should come, as he said, he must wait 
here," observed Mr. Lester. 

" Yes." But Mr. Vivian would take no comfort 
from the thought of Ronald's promise. " My father 
wants proof; and words are no proofs to him," he 
said indignantly. "And the boy will not speak to 
his father's prejudice. Who could ask it of him? I 
would not accept restoration on such terms." 

"He was bent upon being here," observed Mr. 
Lester. 

" He was feverish and excited yesterday, no doubt. 
If he had anything that would really help us, he 
would have come forward before." 

"He was not in a state to do so," remarked 
Mr. Lester. 
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"I can't hope, Lester. I would rather fear the 
worst." 

And Mr. Lester was silent, and rang the belL 

" Will the General see me, Greaves ? " 

Greaves, now fully aware of the interests at stake 
in the family, looked important, and was donbtfuL 
The General had slept badly, and was, he thought, 
inclined to doze ; but he would see. 

Ella and Eachel appeared at the window, and drew 
back, startled at seeing gentlemen; but they soon 
came forward again, laughing. Bachel's bright eyes 
were raised lovingly to her father, as she exclaimed, 
"We didn't know you were here. Papa. Ella had 
been at the farm, and was coming back, and I said I 
would walk with her. Mrs. Robinson was coming 
too, and said she would go back with me. There 
wasn't any harm, was there ? " 

" None at all, my child ; but you mustn't disturb 
us now." 

" Let them come in," said Mr. Vivian. He seemed 
glad of any thing which would distract his thoughts ; 
and Ella and Rachel were admitted. 

" We saw Mark Wood, Papa, as we were coming," 
said Rachel ; " he looked so very sad ; he was driving 
Hardman's little cart^ and said he was going to take 
Ronald out. I didn't like to ask if Barney was 



worse." 



" He died last night, Rachel. I was going to tell 
you." 

Rachel walked away to the window. Her father 
followed her. " We mustn't grieve for him, Rachel." 

" No, Papa, only — I will try not; " and she struggled 
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against her tears, and smiled, and then gave waj 
again, and cried bitterly. " I don't want him back, 
but I loved him so.** 

Ella looked very grave and sorrowful, yet she 
could not quite feel with Rachel. She began telling 
her father about Barney, and Mr. Vivian was inte- 
rested, and made her repeat to him what Ronald had 
done for the child ; and when Greaves returned and 
said that the General was ready, and would see Mr. 
Lester, if he would walk upstairs, though he changed 
colour for the instant, yet he went on talking to Ella, 
whilst Rachel sat down on a stool in the recess of the 
window, gazing at the pale sunlight which still 
flickered upon the lawn. 

Mr. Lester passed through the dressing-room, and 
found Mildred there. The door into the bed-room 
was open, so that he could only press her hand 
kindly, and ask a few ordinary questions. The 
General's hearing was wonderfully quick for his age, 
and he dared not stay to talk with her. 

" You will find him very weak," she said, in an 
under-tone, when he asked what she thought of her 
father ; " but he has referred to nothing ; only he has 
been trying to write this morning, sitting up in bed. 
Now he is dressed, and in his arm-chair." 

The General looked at least eighty, but that might 
have been his position, supported by pillows, and 
with only a partial light falling upon him through the 
half-closed curtains. He spoke with tolerable firm- 
ness, and thanked Mr. Lester for coming, and ac- 
cepted his ofler of reading to him. 

<^ Mildred is not strong enough to read much to 
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me," he said ; " and Ella has been out, they say, this 
morning. I should like to hear the Morning Lessons 
for the day." He spoke decidedly, as if he did not 
choose any other subject to be discussed. 

Mr. Lester turned over the pages of his Bible 
slowly, and remarked that in another week it would 
be Christmas Day. 

"Yes; I forgot it was so near, till Mildred re- 
minded me. She will receive your lists of the poor, 
as usual." 

" You are very kind, Sir. The poor people are 
extremely grateful." 

" It is no kindness, Mr. Lester ; it is their right 
I am their steward." 

" I wish all persons with property would think the 
same. Sir ; but it is in many cases a difficult lesson to 
teach." 

" I learnt it in my childhood, from warning. When 
I came into possession of my property, I vowed that 
the poor should never be defrauded." 

" It is a happy thought for old age. General, that 
the vow has been kept ; and yet " 

" Well, Sir, have you any fault to find with it ? " and 
the General turned his keen eyes upon Mr. Lester. 

"I was thinking of the completeness of God's 
demands upon us," replied Mr. Lester ; " that one 
good deed will not stand in the stead of another." 

The General was silent, but there was an uncom- 
fortable, nervous twitching about his mouth. 

Mr. Lester again turned to the Bible, and opened 
it, not at the lesson for the day, but at the Epistle of 
St. James: "Whosoever shall keep the whole law, 
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and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all." 
^'That has always struck me as one of the most fear- 
ful texts in the Bible," he said. " It strikes at the 
root of such a common error. May I say to you, 
dear Sir, that it has been upon my mind very much 
since our parting yesterday?" 

It was an immense effort to him, and he watched 
the GeneraPs countenance with an anxiety which 
made his voice tremble. 

" You mean rightly, Mr. Lester ; go on." 

^ You are most kind, most thoughtful, and conside- 
rate for your poor neighbours. Sir. It seems strange 
to beg that you will be equally so toward your son." 

"My conscience is clear upon that point," replied the 
General, "and my judgment, Mr. Lester, lies with God. 
If I have wronged my son, I will repair the wrong." 

" And see him. Sir ; hear his confession ; restore 
him to your love ; that is what he asks ? " 

The General tried to take up a paper which lay 
upon the table, but his hand trembled too much. " I 
have tried to write it," he murmured to himself. 

Mr. Lester interrupted him. " But will you not 
tell me, dear Sir ? Speaking is better than writing ; 
there is more truth in it." 

" No, Sir, no ; I can*t. Mr. Lester, you mustn't 
urge it. I am old — God knows I have been tried — 
you must leave me." 

" I would speak to you. Sir, because you are old. 
Life may be very short. I would not have you go, 
unforgiving, to your grave." 

" I do forgive — all. I did him wrong, perchance. 
He mayn't have done what I thought. He says it ; 
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Miss Campbell says it. Let it be tried aad proved ; 
but let me rest, let me rest, for my days are few." 

" There will be rest in mercy," replied Mr. Lester, 
solemnly ; " for so only can we hope for mercy. Gre- 
neral Vivian, at whatever risk, I must speak to you 
as God's minister. Whilst you thought your son had 
dishonoured your name, there was doubtless an ex- 
cuse for the severity with which he was treated. 
Whether it was right to cast off his children also, 
need not now be discussed. But you have at length 
the proof that you suspected him wrongly. Not the 
proof which would stand, it may be, in a court of 
justice, but the word of an honourable man, and the 
corresponding testimony of a lady, who, whatever 
may be your prejudice against her family, lays claim 
to universal respect. J£ you still persist in your sus- 
picions, if * judgment without mercy ' is still to be your 
motto, think what will* be your condition when you 
are summoned to that awful account, at which our 
only hope must be in the * mercy that rejoiceth 
against judgment' " 

The General's countenance underwent many 
changes during this speech, — surprise, anger, — then 
a more chastened, solemnised feeling; but it would 
have seemed that the indomitable will remained un- 
shaken. " Mr. Lester, I asked you to read to me," 
he said, his voice sounding hollow and tremulous. 

And Mr. Lester read, and when he had finished 
reading, he knelt in prayer ; and the General's voice 
was heard in the confession, that he was a miserable 
sinner, that he had erred and strayed from God's 
ways like a lost sheep. At the close Mr. Lester 
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paused, remained for a few moments in silent pe- 
tition, and rose. 

The General turned to him hastily : " Your prayers 
are short, Sir," he said. 

" I leave it to yourself, General, to pray ; * Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.' " 

The old man turned away his head, and wept. 

A knock was heard at the door ; it was Mildred. 
She came in, and stood by the General's chair. 

He gave her his hand without looking up : " Mil- 
dred, child, your father is very weak." 

" You have been tried, dear Sir, very much. It is 
no wonder." 

" Mr. Lester would have me see him, Mildred. I 
would do it, if it were right, — if it were good ; but it 
mustn't be, — there is no proof. My people would be 
sacrificed; and the Campbells, — they are not to be 
depended on. Years ago they defrauded and ruined 
us. He married a Campbell, and they uphold him. 
The boy, too, — ^it would all be ruin." He spoke with 
difficulty; his eyes were dulled, and his voice was 
weak. Old feelings of dislike and prejudice were 
working, together with more newly-excited mistrust, 
to cloud a mind already, in a degree, enfeebled by 
illness. 

" Don't think of the future, my dearest Father ; 
let it be as you will. See him, that is all we ask, — 
all he would ask either." 

" But Mildred, if I see him, — help me, — I said 
I wouldn't, — I must keep my vow. I mustn't yield." 

" You said it when you thought him guilty of a 
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grievous offence, dearest Father; he comes now to 
prove his innocence." 

" Proof! proof!" The Gtaeral repeated the words 
to himself again and again. Then he said suddenly, 
" Is he changed?" 

" Not as much as I expected ; he looks older, of 
course. But he is changed in mind wonderfully." 

The General shook his head, and motioned her 
from him : " You tempt me, — ^go." His complexion 
became of a livid paleness. 

Mr. Lester gave him some water, and he recovered 
a little, and murmured " To-morrow." 

Poor Mildred looked at Mr. Lester in despair : 
" And Ronald Vivian is here," she said, " on busi- 
ness." 

The General caught at the word as a relief: 
" Business ! let me hear it ? I am well enough 
now." 

" Impossible ! " whispered Mildred to Mr. Lester. 

To her surprise Mr. Lester answered quietlj also, 
" I will go to him ; perhaps it may be as well." 

He left the room. The General leaned back in his 
chair, perfectly still. Mildred sat down by him. 
The minutes were very long. She dared not speak 
to him again. Steps were heard along the corridor, 
— in the dressing-room. The General moved, and 
pushed away the footstool, and placed his writing- 
case before him. 

" May we come in ?" Mr. Lester entered, Ronald 
with him: another shadow darkened the doorway. 

The General bent his head stiffly, with all his for- 
mer precision of manner. Ronald scarcely returned 
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the greeting. His eye took a rapid survey of the 
room, and rested on Mildred. She moved to go. 

" If it is private business, Mildred, you can leave 
us," said the General. " Young gentleman, you look 
ill ; you had better sit down." 

" Miss Vivian, pray stay." Ronald drew near the 
table, and rested one hand upon it ; his countenance, 
naturally pale from illness, was ghastly in its ex- 
pression, but his eye was calm and cold. " I have 
intruded upon you, General Vivian," he began, — 

'^ No intrusion, young gentleman. I have had a 
slight illness, but I am recovering. Can I, in any 
way, help you ? " 

" I have no claim upon you. Sir. I am the son of 
— Captain Vivian." 

Mildred's eye glanced uneasily at her father ; the 
nervous motion of his mouth was visible again. 

" Captain Vivian may have done my family injury ; 
yet I would not visit the injury upon his son. What 
do you ask of me ? " 

Ronald paused. 

" I beg you to explain yourself quickly," repeated 
the General, rather sternly. " What do you need?" 

Ronald approached nearer. His figure was erect, 
whilst pride was giving its impress to his countenance. 

" Speak, Sir," exclaimed the General. 

And the tall form bent as though crushed by a 
mighty load, and the agony of humiliation convulsed 
every feature, as, laying a paper upon the table, 
Ronald said, " You require proof of your son's inno- 
cence. General Vivian ; you have it." 
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Mr. Lester pushed a chair towards him, bat he 
still stood. 

'^ Read it, Mildred," said the Greneral ; and Mil- 
dred read tremblingly : — 

^^ I forged the biU. They can take all I have to re- 
pay themselves. 

"John Viyian." 

The General caught the paper from her hand, and 
there was a long, death -like silence. He looked at 
the words fearfully, — doubtfully. 

The shadow passed from the doorway, and Edward 
Vivian knelt by his side. " Father, forgive, — forgive 
me!" 

The General sat as one paralysed; but his hand 
rested, with a tremulous touch, on his son's head. 

" Pardon me, Father ! Speak to me I " 

The white lips moved, and the glassy eyes became 
dim ; and, leaning forward, the old man threw his 
arm round his son's neck and kissed him. 

He looked up again, and his eye wandered for an 
instant round the room, as if in search of Ronald ; 
but even in that moment he had left the apartment, 
unnoticed by all save Mr. Lester ; and the General, 
worn and exhausted, could only say, " I was so wrong, 
Edward, so wrong. God forgive me! I was so 
wrong." 

The bells rang merrily from the tower of Encombe 
church, on Christmas morning ; cheerful were the 
greetings, hearty the good wishes, which met at the 
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entrance of the old Norman porch ; and fervently went 
up thanksgivings to Heaven, whilst the notes of 
the Angels* hymn rose, and echoed, and died away 
amidst the arches. Eighteen years before, Mr. Vivian 
had knelt in that church, proud in his self-reliance, a 
young man ; with the hopes, the fears, the follies, the 
offences of youth upon him. He knelt there now, 
humbled, chastened, penitent, yet unutterably thank- 
ful, with one prayer, earnest above all others, that 
his children might never learn the same lesson at the 
same price of sin and suffering. 

That day was the first of Christmas-days spent as 
in the olden time at Cleve Hall, since sorrow and 
death had laid their chill grasp upon it, and rendered 
it desolate. 

The General, infirm and shaken though he was, 
sat at the head of his table, and told of his plans for 
the poor, and discussed alterations in his farm, and 
seemed to forget that the lapse of years could be a 
difficulty in the way of his son's understanding any 
thing which he wished him to undertake ; and Mil- 
dred, smiling as she had never smiled before since 
her sister's death, talked with Ella of what must be 
done to make the old home happy in its new cha- 
racter, and devised schemes by which they might 
do all she needed in the village ; and read with 
her, and have lessons, and be constantly with her ; 
helping her, as she said, to grow old without feeling it. 

Mr. Vivian's feelings were mixed. Moments there 
were when he paused in the midst of his children's 
merriment, to think anxiously of Clement's future 
course, and watch the im])ression which he made 
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upon his grandfather ; or to recur to the memories of 
the past, and dwell upon the joys which could never 
come again. But the sadness was transient, the 
brightness lasting ; and when the recollections of those 
bygone days most oppressed him, he could think 
upon the mercy vouchsafed to the repentant on earth, 
as the type of the free and perfect pardon of Heaven. 

It was a glad day of hope, a second spring in win- 
ter, the beginning of the sunshine which was to gild 
the old General's pathway, for the few remaining 
yc ars of his earthly existence. 

Mrs. Robinson, when she came in the evening to 
drink Master Edward's health, in the dining room, 
was heard to say, as she went back to the servants' 
hall, that it did one's heart good to see the Greneral, 
taking, as it were, a new lease of life ; and Greaves, 
as partial to the old master as Mrs. Robinson was to 
the young onCj insisted that it was trouble which 
had furrowed the General's cheek, and made him 
feeble before his time ; and now that trouble was gone, 
who was to say that the best landlord, and the kind- 
est master in England, was not to outlive the halest 
and heartiest among them. 

And there was gladness at the Rectory, quieter, 
yet perhaps, with Mr. Lester and Rachel, even fuller. 
Mrs. Campbell and Bertha were with them, and 
although missing the children's mirth, it was impos- 
sible to feel otherwise than grateful and happy at the 
load of anxiety and responsibility which had been 
removed. The object desired for years had been 
attained, and if, as is the case in the attainment of all 
human wishes, success was accompanied by alloy. 
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it seemed unthankful to allow the mind to rest upon 
it. Bertha's energy already made her turn to the 
thought of being useful to Rachel, and finding em- 
ployment amongst the poor, more congenial than that 
training of the mind which she had yet to practise 
successfully for herself; and but for one thought, 
she could have called it the happiest Christmas Day 
that had been granted her for many a year. 

There was an evening service ; the church was 
fulL Bertha sat near the east end with Rachel, and 
was amongst the last to depart. Mr. Lester was de- 
tained in the vestry, and they waited for him, until 
all the lights were extinguished, except those in the 
chancel. 

They walked to the lower end of the church, and 
looked back. "Passing from darkness to light, as 
it will be from earth to Heaven," whispered Rachel. 

A sigh answered her, but it did not come from 
Bertha. Some one passed her quickly, from the side 
aisle, and went out into the porch. 

A minute afterwards Mr. Lester joined them, and 
they left the church. The moon was shining on the 
tombstones, and a long line of pale light was traced 
upon the distant sea. 

" Papa," said Rachel, " should you mind ? I should 
like to see where Barney is buried." Mr. Lester took 
her hand, and they went on together. Bertha lingered 
behind. 

" Miss Campbell !" She started ; though the voice 
was well known, it was very changed. 

" Ronald ! here I That ought not to be ; it is very 
imprudent." 
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He tried to laugh. " Mrs. Robinson allowed me. I 
am at the Farm now, and well." 

" Yes, I heard that. Mr. Lester told me ; I had 
hoped to see jou, to thank jou." 

He would not hear her gratitude. " I go to-mor- 
row," he said : " jou will still think of and pray for me." 

" Go ? Where ? So soon ? Surely General Viyian, 
Mr. Lester " 

He interrupted her : " They have done all, and 
more than all, I could have dared to expect. They 
would do far more than I could allow." 

" That may be pride, Ronald." 

"Pride! Miss Campbell!" he repeated the word 
bitterly ; " pride for me ! yet it may be so. If it is, 
I pray God to make me humble. But I do not feel 
that it is. They would provide for me. I would 
accept their help but only to provide for myself. My 
father's property is heavily mortgaged. When the 
debt to General Vivian is paid, if any thing should 
remain of the little that I might once have expected 
to inherit, it must of course be appropriated for my 
father's comfort. I go to make my own way in the 
world." 

" Alone ? " 

" Where my father is, there is my duty, and there 
will be my home." 

" Oh, Ronald, what a sacrifice 1 " 

" You would not wish it to be otherwise ; you, who 
first taught me the claims of duty." 

" No, I cannot, and yet the example may be ter- 
rible." 

" I do not fear it," he said, meekly : " God who 
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saved me from it, before I sought Hiin, will 
strengthen me to withstand it when I have learnt 
to seek Him." 

Bertha gave him her hand, — but her voice failed 
her. 

" From darkness to light, from earth to Heaven,'* 
said Ronald, thoughtfully. "I shall not forget it." 
He looked towards the little new-made grave, beside 
which Rachel and Mr. Lester were standing. 

They drew near it. Rachel was the first to see 
Ronald. She ran up to him directly. " I didn't know 
it was you, Ronald ; but you don't mind our coming, 
do you ? I asked papa if I might." 

She felt instinctively that the little grave was his 
charge. 

" Who could mind Rachel ? No one has more claim 
to be here than you who made him happy." 

" He doesn't suffer now," said Rachel. " I think of 
that." 

" I try to think of it too," said Ronald. " I shall 
more by-and-by. When I am gone, Rachel, perhaps 
Mr. Lester will let you plant some flowers here. I 
should like that." 

" Yes, of course ; indeed I will," but Rachel was 
perplexed ; she could not understand what he meant 
by going, and was too shy to ask. She turned to her 
father, who had been talking with Bertha. 

" You must go home, my child," said Mr. Lester, 
"it is too cold for you, — and for Miss Campbell, — 
and, Ronald, for you too," and he kindly touched 
Ronald's shoulder. 
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Good night, Ronald. Did you understand? I 
promise, if papa doesn't mind," said KacheL 

" Good-b'ye, Rachel." He kept her hand for a 
moment, then let it fall suddenly ; "your word needs 
no promise." 

He watched her, so did Mr. Lester, as she walked 
with Bertha through the churchyard, till the gate 
closed behind ^em. 

Then Mr. Lester said: "You go to-morrow, Eo- 
nald.'* 

" To-morrow, Sir. The vessel is eyen now ready, 
and my father waits for me. When my way for the 
future is clear, I will write." 

" May G^d guard you, Ronald, hitherto, as He has 
guarded you before. You have no wishes that I can 
fulfil?" 

" I had one. Sir, but it has been told to Rachel. I 
have no other, but — that my name may be for- 
gotten." 

Mr. Lester's voice faltered : " That should not be 
the wish at your age. Life is before you to redeem 
it" 

" In another country, in another home ; but never 
here," replied Ronald. 

Mr. Lester was silent. 

"I am not desponding," continued Ronald; "the 
load is taken from me; I can breathe freely. 
Mr. Lester, I would not have you think of me as 
weak." 

"Weak! oh no, Ronald, — most strong. I only 
pray you may feel that there is hope always on 
earth." 
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"I have a work to do," replied Ronald, "therefore 
I must have hope.** 

** And it will be accomplished," replied Mr. Lester. 
"The prajers and the labours of such a son will 
surely be answered. God bless you I*' He wrung 
Ronald's hand and left him. And Ronald, kneeling 
by Barney's grave, prayed fervently; and rose 
strengthened and comforted, whilst still the little 
voice seemed sounding in his ear, "You'll set the 
'sample, Ronald, and then you'll come*" 

Cleve Hall yet stands, gray and stem as him who 
was once its master ; the sea washes the sandy beach 
round the dark Headland ; the Encombe Hills frown 
over the deep ravine. And, whilst changes of joy 
and sorrow, of life and death, have passed over the 
human hearts which sought their resting place 
amidst those scenes of beauty, the name of Vivian 
lives associated with them, as in bygone years ; the 
heirloom descending from generation to generation. 

Its echo has been heard even in distant lands. 
There is a tale told of one — an exile, lonely, un- 
aided, exposed to many and dread temptations — 
who entered upon life with the inheritance of a 
stained name and a ruined fortune, and looked back 
upon it with a conscience which angels might 
approve, and a reputation which princes might have 
envied. It is said that he laboured, — and successfully, 
— for one object ; the restoration of a father who had 
sunk, it might have seemed, beyond hope ; and that, 
in the progress of that work, — spent for the most 
part in the drudgery of a merchant's office — he 
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gathered round him, by the force of an intense 
earnestness, young and old, the cultivated and the 
ignorant, — warning, guiding, aiding them on their 
path to heayen. 

They tell of him, that he dwelt apart, mingling 
little with the gaieties of life ; a man of quiet ex- 
terior, gentle and reserved, and with the deep traces 
of early suffering . stamped upon his brow. The 
happiness of a loving home was never his, the voices 
of childhood never gladdened his hearth, — it may 
be that he dreaded to transmit the stain which he 
himself had felt so deeply. But the widow and the 
orphan were his family ; the desolate, the poor, the 
tempted were his friends: and when the honoured 
Vivians of Cleve Hall recount the histories of their 
race, the name of the exiled Ronald stands first in 
the list of those who have been prized on earth 
because they sought their inheritance in Heaven. 



THE END. 
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Tbe Crlcket-Tleldi or, the Soi- 
Lady Cost's Invalld'a Book.- 



The Ber. T. Dale'a DnoMtie 

TiMlInirul biiacCtnrcliIWiTicn il^iEd 
D^tTMi Wiik.Hlinid mliidnlrA<H 



Delabeche.— The GeoloztcaJ 0I> 

Kf... Br Bl. B«.» T. Ciuueu. 
V.H.g, DUcur-UcDCi^ or Its Uioliwh^ 
Sinf el Ibc Unllci lUli(4iiiii. )f« 



De UBlTO.— A Treatise on Blee- 
EUselpUne. By the Aottm of 



Eutlake ,-Hateilali for a His- 



!Eln CUldMn's Own Sonday The BoUpse of Faltht or, a 





A DdteoB of 'Tho Xell^ tf 


iniid>.-Aiuii]>, AnRdotM, 


s?i''"^ia's?"- 


^=S?i«S 






The Engllduiuui'a On«k Oen- 


FiiUom.-TIui Huireli of Sd- 




iHludlkiirTMblSDrlo Ha<r Willi A 


• CDDGHduf t U <|H rt«ir Nuiei. •Ill 

WEVsr.'.^wrts 




SiS;',^.'"''*"*""^: 


IM«>«>.pil«<H. 






^10 Bnmjjjnnmrf Bbdmw uia 


The E««tlwl Wrak* of OUver 


IMMl BgMM .™.pl M.TnMCo.- 




STJi.""'"-'^*"-'^""' 




I> Jiutoo. Br P. H. Ota^ lavrwii). 


Bplieiiun.-A HutDmOc of 


Flm.. Po«»«.nU,Sir^ 


fhvl?Hifr^' M;^"!!i.7r^5; 




SaMjl OB FoUtlMl ud Sodml 






«w Jd^-S^t'^^'w;:!^ 


i-xsr.is^SL^-^'-'^ 










Ephemera.- The Book of tile 






Sl^^P^^^-'^ 


BrrpdlMfl El CKplqiiied. Wllh miBHEDdi 






F»U'>1. BrJK^loWo^- iuhmx 


SH^"^™'^^"^ 


x-:-lKiS:~» 


W. EnUue, EKj.-Hlatoir of 


Sldner mu^ Oeiund Laige 


^mmm 






>beb«>>^ nonnflxl AnhDiM., .uk 


FmdA7(FToaHor).-TIie Snb- 


fx'S^riS^-^.'^^^ 






s^sraLyi-fiS-ir-'i 












'JT'-'-^rr.'ffiri^-.PiJI: 


Si.;i!sss::.ffinKs..'B: 




Si-sri?^«xS£l 





10 NBW WOBKB U>D 8BW EDITlOMa 

HmlMm.— Ilia Light of the Sir John HMachBl.— OntUim 

Vocni «, CsuhIi limwi hnlhiSIck- of Airoiiihit. Bt Sir Join T. W. "— 
B^ Dl K. H. Brlka nn. Wiului diu, Bui. iIc. MnBdlUw, •III 

H.ll.H.lJllAch'juolCMlilHfH Willi °''" "'''' 

iw«-cu. f^.»...,ri»K. Hill,-Ti»7«l» In Siberia, fc 
Hm? meora.-Tlia Hnntliig- 2£;™,j*-'^",°'ai'"" .r'^'IlH^ 

mnts on EUqnette and the 
Harry HUoTor.-Praetiol £!K.°'»^S^i,i™,'i.iSd"a.i; a£ 

Honnwililp. Bj Bimmi Huotik. dlltna) briL^r>f B»Ii> Tn.Sn.irtH 
inikIPUHi,ou npniBllBr Oslu nil HiUiA-Cnin. 
ri'hini iii Mb^ Oslv Ub. »/■■ 

Hole.— Price Esuy on Uw S*- 
bnr mw«r.-The Stod, for H;3,'r«^ilVl^^?S,^ 

^I^^?SSS"^^"^ Lord HolUad-i MemolM.- 
HuTT meenr.— The Peclket "aTd iSIi"H^»c^ v'o£V!'iML 

Huuiauil •("(• Siibli. BiRUMT '°* ' 

HlKTiB. >«iiiid UIUqd ; wid Fntnll. 

t^. *D, trie. b.. k^boud. loid HollBud'a Forelpi Bemi- 

.. _ wins I'M Hoiunii. BeiaiHl KdUksi 

Huiy Sewer.— Stable Talk •iii>pKdi^>, p«i8». p4n iolw. 

ud TVila Tilh I Dr BreetKlna hr Vddb| 

iS;£iri'^S^"i'SSS7.'*-*'" Holland.— Chapters on KentU 
Haydn'sBookoflHgnltieBicon- S'-'^V »^'^j w^fj, °.°J b?JS1i™: 

Jldia^, 'uUlu^'kn^.' ud'u^riial'. _ . _ . . _ 

rmu ihi EMiiujt Firf^i n ibi Pcnlr^i Hook. — Tho Last Daja of On 

llrD^Knij'i'B^.T^nsbfc' Hooker and Amott'i BriUdi 
^»dait.-The Idft of Bentamln ^'. "mbeuu^ FiS^,''ib"'c«^ 

tSimt Bifdw, HUBHlul Mur, (ran >"• '>"U. tbe OitMM, md Ik. Feiu. 
t^tmfiitt ^TMl TUUH, ILA.,ol FtUlnik>rBl.Frt<l3tl. 

S;!^^*^£^^l^fl^ii^! SlrW.J.Hooker'BPopiilaretilde 

In !■ Uilmillr Oallan, lKn4i». <(•. u ih< Riinl BnUDleOudiu of Kaw. Hn 
FUd BdlllH. wllk AdfllSni ud ■■ Indu. EiUDm, irilb mtnu Wmia >B|imila|i. 



D BI LONOUAK, BROWN, j 



The BcT, T. H> Bont'i latro- 

tlDD, KCODitncHd hrtCi EUt. T> H#kv- 
VBIX HourB, S.D, (1^ Aattaf] I Lb* 
irolmlR ol HaUt. ud lLd.'. Aukor it 
A TriMlllnu BitHc^ tHilllMi ud B. 

™ [i. (ti»r«i.°" 

Ths Bev. T. H. Honu** aom- 

liil>tfiinl°S*» ItiTidNnl Slu'f •■' 

Hoiritt.-(A. SL) An Art Sta- 

dinl In Mulcb, Br An! Mui Bumrr, 

Howitt.— nie ChUdTen*! Teu. 



WUUmh Bowltfi Bey^ Conn- 

UrBiid. B«a( U>iAlLU>D(>Cilulrr 



Howltt.— Th« Bnrtl Uft ofEag- 



HowtU.-nfllts to Bctnukable 



ScBonil Seriei,eMefl;Iii Uie 
BndMii'i Pliln DlnotlODa fin 



HndiMi'i Executor's euldB, 



HDlbcrt.-The OmpbI nremled 

lUuBHIn. lul CtIiIebI Noln?' Br 

Htmbler.— Jonnutl of ». Otmlxj 

UT. MlA„ Clf UM, till Quu'l Bcril 



Hnmboldt'i Aipeoto of Natum. 






Hnnt.— B«wuelm anl>l(litlii 

■ld«EHloK Qf Ml U« FbounuUc Fracas 
•a. Bi ««ni Bin, *KB., Profimi 



Hn. JamMOtt's Legenda of tbc 

!li.udl<Butli«lbtIluAulni. t^iun 

Hn. Jhiuwii^ legccli of tl» 



DU«Gtl«u for P>r^f HarcHriitDi 
n anl pHulf udn WUJi ui 
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NEW WOBK8 AMD NEW EDITIONS 



JimMon.— AOonuMmplAoeBook 

•f Tkonfkts, Memories, nai Ftaciet, Orio 
ctnal aad Sdecied. Part I. Btiiici Mid 
ChsMCter; Part II. LtterBtnre aiKl Art. By 
Mrs. jAMBfOM. WHh Etehioffi and Wood 
BngrarlBKt. 84iBarecfOir«8ro. price Slf. 

Lord JeflRrey*8 Owitr ib ttt i oiui to 

the Bdinbvnrti Rerlew. A New Bditlon, 
eooplete in One Volame t wHh a Portrait 
engraTed bj BLbhht RosiKMur* KBd a Vlg- 
nette View of Cndferook* eiurniTed by 
J. Coaaen. Square crown 8to. Sif. dotlit 
or aOi. calf. 

%• AUo a LIBEABT KOITiON, In 8 
Tpli. 8fo. price 4S>. 

Biediop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Workei WitlildA Ule. br Biahep Hrau. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. CSba]ii.ss 
Paob Edbv* Fellow of Oriel CoUege« Os 
ford. Now coaiptete io 10 vols. 8^0. price 

Jesse.— Bnssia and the War. 

Br Captain Jesse (late Unattached), Author 
of Murray's Handbook for Muttia, etc. 
Crown 8to. with Plan, price St.M. 



JolmstoiLr-ANew DiotionaTy of 




AKDKK Knnt JoBJfSTOII. F.B.^.B., 

P.R.GJi.F.OJD. In One Volwnc of I^ 
pages; comprising nearly S0,000 Names 
of Places. 8ro. prlea 80a. elotb i ov lud^ 

Xexnblei--The Saxons in Eng- 
land s A History of the KngUsh Conunon- 
wealtk till the period of the Norman Con- 

Iaest. By John Mimuzx Knuia^ 
I.A., F.C.P.8., ete. 8 vols. 8to. price S8«. 

Kent.— Aletheiaf or, the Doom 

of Mythology. With other Poems. By 
WUXX4X GHAmut Marx Kbms fcp. 8vo. 
price 75. W^ ' 

KippAs*B Collection of Hymns 

and Psalms fbrPnbUe and Prhrate Worship. 
New Edition t including a New Supple- 
ment by the Rer. EraimD Kkj., S|.A. 
Iteo. price 4f. cloth ( or 4f.M. roan. 

Kirhy.-The Life of the Bev. 

WiixiAH KniBT.M.A., Recfwrof Barhaa. 
Author of one of the Bridgewater Treatises, 
Md Joint-Author of the Intntduttion to 

M.A. With PortraU, Ylgnette, and Fac- 
simile. 8to. price 16s. 



Kirby IcSpeaee's latrodnetion 

to Bntomelogy i or. Elements of the Na- 
tural Histo^ of Insects: comprising an 
account of norions and useful Inaecta, of 
their Metamorphoses, Food, Btcatagems, 
HabiUtions, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybcmation, Instinct, ete. NewKdition. 
3 v»ls. 8*o. with Plates, price Blc. M. 

The Lady Una and her Qneen- 

domi or. Reform at the Rif^ht Bmd. By 
the An«ior of Hom« Trutha for Bomo 
Wemt0, 9to, Ftep. 8vo. price 7f . 

Lainff*8 (S.) Observations on the 

Social and Political Stete of Denmarh and 
the Duchies of Sleswickand Holsteinin 18U: 
Being the Third Series of Noto$ 4^ m Tr*» 
9oUe9, Sro. frico 12i. 

Lains'a (SJ Observations on the 

Social and Political State of the Kiuropean 
Peoile in 1848 and 1849t Being the Se- 
cond Seriei of Notu 9fA TrmmnlUr. 
price 14f. 



8n>. 



L. X. L.^-the Pootloal Woite 

ofLetitiaEIiMbethLandon. New Edition: 
with 3 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 3 Yols. 
Iteo. price Ifls. cloth t morocco, Sit. 

Br. Latham on Diseases of the 

Heaet. Lectures on Sublecu comeeted 
with Clinical Medicine i iMseaaes of the 
Heart. By P. M. Laxxam, M.D.^ PMrlsa 
Sstmonunaay to the Queen. New AUilon. 
3 Tola. l2mo. price 16a. 

Mrs. R. Lee*s Elements of Na- 
tural History I or First Principles of Zoo- 
logy I comprising the Principles of Classi- 
Bcation, interspersed with amusing and 

. InstmctiTC Accounts of the most remarli* 
able Animals. New Edition, enUrged: 
with numerous additional Woodcata. Fcd 
8TO.price7s.6^ '* 

Letters on Happiness, addressed 

to a Friend, ^y the Author of Letters Ce 
Mil Umkmowm FrUrndt, ete. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 6s. 

Letters to my Unknown Friends 

By a Lady, Author of Lettert on Hmppi- 
»e$8. f9vrth mmd okeapor EdiUon. Kp. 
OTO. price 6$. 

Lindley.--The Theory of Hortl- 

eulture ; Or, an Attempt to explain the 
^ncipal Operations of Gardening upon 

StJ7L'**i?<*'2* Princ*i»»efc Bt JoHw Lawamr, 
Ph.D. F.R.8. New Edition, revised and 
improved t with Wood Engraving*. 8vo. 

[/« the from. 



T LOMQHAN, BKOWK, IMD Co. 



LARDNBR'8 CABINET CYCLOPCDIA. 




SKW WORKS IHD NEW EDITIONB 



Unwood.— AntholDgia Ozonien- 

il.:.l.t.l'Wi^^jhi-^L«ll^.^p«l^ai- ■ 

St. Little on Defonnttiu.— On 

•u. "wiiT 101 <riw«cMi ul DUfnu 

Utton.— nit dmicb of Obxiit, 

1.1U Ids. AOritaui, ud Ulmta^i WUt 
lUU.Oilonl. hD.pilcilli. 

Lodk— A practical ^'^^ Bnlde 

with AppndlcH HHBlDllW Ik* Old«t IB 

Jalh^ 1* lit prtiut W«' St William 
Adui LooBtor At Uoo-SocMr of IJg- 

LorincT's (OLetten toaTotuif 

•itC Ui OllUf. Niw KdUiuL ret. ftm. 

Jiondon't Self-Iiwtmetiaii fbr 

•llnV PncUcil'lSlBOH^M'iikulM, 
Hw^n^£^«m>iil Drudic, i3|k- 
BetrltJPTOjKIloa mid Penpcctin, Sto. 



lindHd Wmdniu. H»Kdlikili.'caii»iei 
■nd iBpniTid b, Hn, LaiiiioK. K. 

I^ndon'i BncToIopcdls of Trci 

lnH SMuuloB dtaMndi CoMdikiu 
(kd Hud! Thci nd Oiakd «l Oi^ 



Londm'i XueyelQwedla qf Anl- 
London'! Encyclopaedia 

Do,,Sta.,^J.S., aic. a>D. 

Londoii'B Encyclopsedla of Oot- 



London'a Hortu* Brltuudciui 



Btn. London'! AmHtenr Gar> 

In. London'! 
Low.— A Treitlsa on the Do- 

BHNcUdd AiIihJi oTIhd BrMili liludi ; 

■IdSuilMT MSp«d» (iidTDlmaiai 



r, BROWN, IHD Co. 



Low^ Elementa of PnotleBl 81r Jimw MicMntorii'i aitnry 

K»o»nUy.-Spe»hM tfthe ^"l^^Z^,'^^ ,^' 

HMAolay.— ThemitoryofEnK- ••• ai« • nev edition, )> tinb, 

K'Onlloelt.— A DfettomiTi 
Ht. Kiaalay'* OrlUttl and coann^ ^co^Jt^ Hmirian. 



frt tiotk , « ** mi. 

'"^^Tiu."™™"'"'"'''^'"' M'Onlloo3i.-A DlotioiiMy, 




HalUand.— The Ohnreh In the 
llMdoi»ld.-Tilla Teroeehioi gST'Sfi^'i VS^Jf °ii Ji^ ^t; 

TU>. Bi tU LiU OUFi Loniu Hu- U^uid. N»Zlilloi,wlU^r Wait' 

■adatMh.— A HIUtRry Toot in jg^g, Huoefi OonTeiMtions on 

■nlu uroH rki Bilkin liu Bolpiirli, iwiVbT^ipiri'>»>ur'»<> HdlUsn, '•'. 
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NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



Hn . Huroet*g OoiiTenHitioiii on 

PoHtieal Beovomjt In which the Slenentt 
of that Science nre fnmUfauir explained. 
New Edition. Fep. 8to. priee 7«< 64I. 



Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

VefeUble Pbrtlolognfi conprehendiaf the 
Uement* of Botanir, with their Applica^n 
to Agilcnlture. New Rditkm 1 with Four 



PUtea. Fep. 8vo. price 9«. 



Mrs. Maroet's Conversations on 

Lend and Water. New Edition* reviiied 
and corrected ; with a colonred Map, thew- 
\ng the comparatiTe Altitude of Mountains. 
Fcp. 8to. price 6$, M. 



HarttneaiL-Ohxircli History in 

Engfland t Beinr a Sketch of the HlBtorr of 
the Chnrch 01 England from the Earlle«t 
Timet to the Period of the Reformation. 
Bfthe Rer. Abtbub IAabtikbao, M^., 
late Fellow of Trlnitj College, Cambridge. 
12mo. price 6a. 



Mannder's Biographical Trea- 

•UTi conaUUng of Memmrs, Sketches, and 
brief Notices of above 13,000 Eminent Per- 
aens of all Ares and Nations, from the 
Earliest PeriodofHittorT. Eighth Edition, 
revised through out, and brought down to 
the close of the fear I86S. Vcp. Ato. 10«. 
eloth I bound in roan« 12«. 1 calf» 12f . M. 



Mannder's Historical Treasury ^ 

comprising a General Introductory Outline 
of UniTersal History, Ancient aud Modern, 
and a Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation. New Kditioni reriaed 
throughout, and brought down to the Pre- 
sent Time. Fcp. 8to. 10s. clothi roan, 
12«. : calf, 12«. 6tf . 



' Mannder's Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury; A New and Popular Kn- 
cyclopndia of Science and the Belles- 
Lettres ; iuclnding all Branches of Science, 
and erery subject connected with Liteta- 
ture and Art. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 

I trice 10«. cloth ; bound in roan, 12«. } calf 
ettered, 12*. 64, 



Mannder's Treasury of Natural 

History ; Or, a Popular Dictionarr of Ani- 
mated Nature: In which the Zooloifical 
Characteristics that dlMtinsruiahthe different 
Classes, Genera, and Species, are combined 
with a Tarletr of interesting Information 
lUustratiTe of the Animal Kingdom. With 
900 Woodcuts. New Edition ; with 900 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. price 10«. cloth; 
rnAn,12i.; calf, 12#.M. 



Mannder's Treasury of KaaW' 

ledge, and Llbrarr of Reference. Comptis- 
Ing^an SngUah Dictionarr ami f— nrr-. 
an ualTersalGasetteer, a Clasaieal DietioB- 
uy, a Chionolocy, » Imw DlctioBary, a 

Snopils of the Peerage, nvmeroas wsmbI 
Mes, etc. The Twentieth Edition re- 
Tised and corrected: With some Addi- 
tions. Fcp 8to. price 10«. cloth} bonadia 
roan, 12«. » ealf, iSr. M. 



Merivale. — A History of the 

Romans under the Empire. By the Rev. 
Cbakias HmiTjXB, B.D., Jam FeUew of 
St. John's College, Canbridge. Vols. I. 
and I(. 8vo. price 28t.; and Vol. HI. oem- 
pleting the Historr to the Batabllshaent of 
the Monarchy by Augustus, price 14s. 



Merivale.r/nie 7all of the So- 
man Republic ! A Short Histoiy of the but 
Century of the Commonwealth. By the Rer. 
CHABXAsMsRiTAUh B.D., latc FcUev of 
St. John's College, CsBbridge. ISmo. 
price 7«.M. 



Merivale.-^An Account of the 

Life and Letters of Cicero. Translated 
from the German of Abeken ; and Bditedby 
the Rer. Chaiuui Mbkitaxa, B J>. ISmo. 
price 9«. M. 

ttilner.--The Baltic ; Its Gates, 

Shores, and Cities : With a Notice of the 
White Sea. By the Rev. T. Mix.nbb,M.A., 
F.RjG.S. Post 8to. with Map. price 10f.6d. 



Milner's History of the Church 

of Christ . With Ad^tioas by the late Ber. 
Isaac Mix.kbb. D.D., F.K.S. A Nev 
Edition, rerued, with additional Note* 
by the Rcr. T. Gbantbax, B.D. 4 tsIs. 
8to. price 62f . 



Montgomery. ~ Memoirs of the 

Life and Writings of James Moatgomciy: 
Including Selections from his Correspond* 
ence and Conyersations. By John Hol- 
land and James Etekett. [/a tke prttt. 



Montgomery.*-0rlginal Hynas 

for Public, Social, and Private Devotion. 
By Jambs Momtoomert. ISmo. t«.W. 



James Montgomery's Poetical 

Works: Collective Edition; with the 
Author's Autobiographical Prefaces, cem- 
plete in One Volume; with Portridt and 
Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price lOt.M. 
cloth I morocco, 31s.— Or In 4 vols . fcp. 8vo . 
with Portrait, and seven Plates, price 80t. 
cloth; morocco«36«. 
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llooro.—llain and his Motives. 

Bj Gbobob Moobb, M.D., Memhrr of the 
Royal Colleire of Phytlciant. Third and 
cheaper Bdition. Fcp. 8to. price <i. 

-lSoore.-^T]ie Power of the Soul 

over the Body, coDkidered in relation to 
Health and Morals. By Qbobob Moobb, 
M.D., 'Member of the Royal CoUeire of 
Phyaicians, etc. Py^tk and cheaper Bdition. 
Fcp. 8to. price 6«. 

Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. Uy Oborob Muorb, 
M.D., Member uf the Royal Col)«ire of 
Phyaioiana. Tkhd and cheaper BMtivu. 
Fcp. 8vo. price Of. 

Moore. — Health, Disease, and 

Remedy, familiarly and practicitlly con- 
sidered in a few of their llelatioua to the 
Blood. By Gbobab Hoobb, M.U. Po>t 
8to. 7«. M. 



Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence uf Thoiuas Moore. Kcitvii 
br the Rixht Hon. Lord John Kussku., 
M.P. With Portraits and Vigufctte llluktrH- 
tiouB. Vols. 1. to VI. post 8t«. Ids. 6d. each. 

Vols. VII. and VIII. completing the work, 
are M#ar/jr reody. 

Thomas Moore'sFoetical Works. 

Containing the Author's recent Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Complete in Uue Vuluuit ; 
with a Portrait, and a View of Slopertou 
Cottage. Medium Svo. price '21$. cloth; 
mutrovco4S$. Or in lU toU. icp. 8to. with 
Portrait^and 19 Plates, price 35s. 

Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

Baered Songs. By Thomas Moorb, Author 
of Lalla Rookkf etc. First collected Edition, 
with Vignette bv R. Doyle. 16mo. price 
ii. cloth i I3a. M. iMond in morocco. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. New 

Edition, with the Autobiographical Preface 
from the CoUectlTe Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Htle by 
D. Maclise, H.A. 16mo. price 6«. cloth ^ 
12«. M. bound in morocco. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. Clus- 

•fM«d by D. Maclise, R.A. New and 
cheaper Kditiou; with 161 Designs, and 
the whol^ of the Letter-press engraved on 
Bteel, by F. P. Becker. Super royal 8to. 
price Sis. M. boards { bound in morocco. 
^.I2s.8rf. 

^«* The Original Edition, in imperial 8vo. 
•rice fiif. bmrds ; morocco, Si. 14*. M. ; 
noofii. £i. 8s. boards,— Msf trff J he hud. 



Moore's Lalla Bookh : An Ori- 
ental Romance. New JSdition; with the 
Autobiographical Preface from the Col- 
lective Edition of Mr. Moore's Poetical 
Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Maclise, 
RJi. 16mo.6«. cloth; ovl2$.6dm morooco. 



Moore's Lalla Bookh: An Ori- 
ental Romance. With 18 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Designs by Corbould, 
Meadows, and Stepbanoff. New Edition- 
hquare crown Svo. 15«. cloth ; morocco, 2B«. 

A few copies of Ae Original Bdition, in 
royal 8vo. price One Guinea, $tUI remain. 



Morton's Manual of Pharmacy 

for the Student of Veterinary Medicine : 
Containing the Suhstances employed at the 
Royal Veterinary College, with an attempt 
at their Classific«tion : and the Pharma- 
copoeia of that lustitntiou. Fifth Bdition. 
Fcp. Svo. price lUs. 



Moseley .— The Mechanical Frin- 

ciples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rev. H. MosBi.Br, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural l*hilosophy and As- 
tronomv in King's College, London. Svo. 
price 24$, 



Mure.— A Critical History of 

the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By William Mdrb, M.P. ol 
Caldwell. Vols. 1. to III. 8vo. inrice 86«.— 
Vol. IV. price los. 



Murray's Encyclopaedia of Geo- 
graphy s Comprising a complete Description 
of the Earth: ezhibitinirits Relation to the 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, 
the Natural History of e»ch Country, and 
the Industry, Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and Civil and Social State of All 
Nations. Second Edition; with 8S Maps, 
and upwards of 1,U00 other WoodcnU. 
8vo. price 60s. 



Neale. — " Bisen from the 

Ranks ;'' Or, Conduct veriH» Caste. By 
the Kev. Erskinb J^ealb, M.A., Rector •! 
Hirtou, bnflfolk. ¥v«p. Svo. price <■. 



Neale.— The Baches that hring 

no Sorrow By the Rev. Erskimb I^balb, 
M.A. Fcp.8vo.-prie*6e. 



Nefile.— The Earthly Besting 

Places of the Just. By the Rev. Brskikb 
Nbale, M.A. Fcp. Svo. with Woodcuts, 7< 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Neale.— The Closing Scene) dr 

Chriitianityand Infidelitj centraited In the 
LMt Hoon of Remarkable Peraoni.-By the 
Rer. Erskinb Nbalx, M.A. New Sdi> 
tlon. 3 Yols. fcp. 8to. price 12i.; or sepa- 
ratelj, 6t. each. 

Newman.— Bificourses addressed 

to Mixed ConipTgatlon*. Bj Jqvn Hbhrt 
Nbwmak, Prieat of the Oratory of St. PhUip 
Neri. Second Edltioa. 8to. price 13*. 



Oldacre.— The Last of the Old 

SquircR : A Sketch. BtCboric Oldaore> 
Esq., of Sax-Normanoary, aometime of 
Chriat Chnrch, Ozon. Crown 8to. 9t. M. 



Oldmizon.— Gleanings from Pic- 
cadilly to Pera. By J. W. Oldmixon. Com- 
mander R.N. With 4 lUoatrationt printed 
in Coloon. Poat 8to. price 10s. M. 



Opie (Mrs.)— Memorials of the 

Life of Amelia Opie, Selected and Arranged 
from her Letter*, Diariea, and other Miuin- 
arripti. By Cbcxi>ia Lvct Brxohtwbll. 
Second Edition ; with Portrait. 8to. price 
10f.M. 



Stray Leaves from an Arctic 

Journal : or, Eighteen M9ntht in the Polar 
Region* in search of Sir John Franklin'* 
Expedition. Bt Lieut. S. Osborn, R.N., 
Commanding ll.M.S.V.PfiMiffer. With Map 
and 4 coloured Plate*. Poat 8to. price 12«. 



Owen Jones.— riowers and their 

Kindred Thoughts- A Serie* of Stansaa. 
Br Mart Anne Bacok. With beautiful 
llluatrations of Flowera printed in Colours 
by Owen Jones. Imperial 8to. price 81«. M. 
elegantly bound in calf. 



Owen. —Lectures on the Com- 

paratire Anatomy and Physiology nf the 
Invertebrate Animals. ByKicBARo Owen, 
F.R.S. Hunterian Professor in the Royal 
College of Surreons. New Edition, cor- 
rected. 8to. with Woodcuts. {In tkeprm. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the ComparatiTe Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Vertebrate Animals. With numer- 
oos Woodcuts. Vol. I. Sto. price 14«. 



The Complete Works of Blaise 

Pascal. Translated from the French, with 
Memoir, Introductions to the variotts 
Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, 
by Gborob Pbarcb, Esq. 8 Tols. post 8to. 
with Portrait. 3Sf.M. 



Captain PeeVs TravelB in Niihia. 

—A Ride through the Nubian Desert. By 
Captain W. PsBL, R.N. Poat Sro. with a 
Route Mi^, price <«. j 



Pereira's Treatise on Food and 

Diet. With Obsenrationa on the Dietetied 
Regimen suited for Disordered States of 
the Digestive Organs; and an Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me- 
tropolitan and other Ratabliahments for 
Paupers, Lunatica,CrimiiMl8,Cliildren,tht 
Sick, etc. 8to. 16«. 



PescheVs Elements of Physics. 

Translated from the German, with Notes, 
by E. Wbst. With Diairrams and Wood- 
cuts. 8 Tola. fcp. 8to. price 2I«. 



Phillips.— A Guide to Geology. 

By John Pbiu.ifs, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S., 
Deputy Reader in Geology in the University 
of Oxford. Fourth Edition, corrected to the 
Present .Time i with 4 Plates. Fcp. 8n>. 
price 6«. 



Phillips's Elementary Intro- 
duction to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterations and Additioai, 
brH. J.Brookb, F.R.S., F.G S.; andW. 
H. MnxBR, M.A., F.G.S., Profeasor of 
Mineralogy in the University of CambiidKC. 
With numerous Wood Engravings. Post 
8vo. price I8f. 



Phillips.— Pigures and Descrip- 
tions of the Palaeozoic Fossils of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset; observed la 
the course of the Ordnance Geological SaT> 
vey of that District. By John PaixxiPt, 
M.A. etc. Svo. with 60 Plates, price 9*. 



Captain Portlock's Report on 

the Geolosy of the County of Londondenr, 
and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermantfa, 
examined and described under the Autho- 
rity of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance . 8to . with 48 Plates, price S4i. 



Power's Sketches in New Zea- 
land, with Pen and Pencil. From a Journal 
kept in that Country, from July 1846 to 



June 1848. With Plate* 
Post Svo. 12t. 



and Woodcau. 



Psychological Inquiries, in a 

Series of Essays intended to illustrate the 
Inluence of the Physical Organiaatioa on 
the Mental Faculties. Fcp. Svo. price it. 
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Fnlman's Vade-Mecum of Tly- 

FiBhini(fur Troat; beings a complete Prac- 
tical Treatise ou that Branch of the Art of 
Angling; witli plain and copioai Inntmc- 
tions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flics. 
Third Edition, with WoodcnU. Fcp. 8ro. 
price 6«. 



Pycroft's Course of English 

Reading, adapted to every Taste aud Ca- 
pacity i With literary Anecdotes. New 
and cheaper Edition, rep. 8to. price 6«. 



Dr. Beece's Medical Guide ^ for 

the nse of the Clergy, Hends of Families, 
Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners : 
Comprising a complete Modem Dispensa- 
tory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, 
Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident 
to the Human Frame. Seventeenth Edition, 
corrected aud en laired by the Author's 
Son, Dr. H. Bbmb, M.R.CS. etc. 8vo. 
price 13*. 



Bich's niustrated Companion 

to the Latin Dictiouanr and Greek Lexicon: 
Forming a Glossary of all the Words repre- 
senting Visible Objects connected with the 
Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of 
. the Ancients. With Woodcut Representa- 
tions of nearly 2,000 Objects from the 
Antique. Post 8to. price 2It. 



Sir J. Blchardson's Journal of 

a Boat Voyage through Rupert's Land and 
the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery 
Ships under Command of Sir John Franklin. 
With an Appendix on the Phvsical Geo- 
graphy of North America ; a Map, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price SU. 64. 



Horsemanship) or, the Art of 

Riding and Maunging a Horse, adapted to 
the Guidance of Indies and Gentlemen on 
the Road and in the Field : With Instruc- 
tions for Breaking in Colts and Youug 
Horses. By Captain Richardson, late of 
the 4th Light Dragoons. With i Line En- 
gravings. Square crown 8vo. price 14f . 



Biddle's Complete Latin-Eng- 

lish and English- l>atln Dictionary, for the 
use of Col^KCS aud Schools. New and 
cheaper Edittoiif revised and corrected. 
8vo. 2i«. 

4#n.Mt#lv / TheEnriish-Latin Dictionary, 7#. 
sepvately i TheU5u-EngUsbDictionary,la». 



Bdddle's Copious and Critical 

Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William 
Freuod. New and ehnaper Edition. Post 
4to. price 81t. Bd. 



Bdddle's Diamond Latin-Eng- 

lish Dictionary : A Guide to the Meaning, 

aaality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
assical Words. Royal 32mo. price 4«. 

Bivers'sBose-Amateur'sGuide; 

containing ample Descriptions of all the 
fine leading varieties of Hoses, regularly 
classed in their respective Families; 'theii 
History and Mode of Culture. Fifth aHd 
cheaper Edition, much improved. Fcp. 
8vo. price 3«.6tf. 

Dr. E. Bobinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon of the Greek Testament. 
A New Edition, revised and in great part 
re-written. 8vo. price 18«. 

Bogers.— Essays selected from 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
By Henry RooERb. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24«. 

Dr. Boget^s Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classified and ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. New Edition, revised and enlaced. 
Medium 8vo. price 14*. 



Bowton's Debater: A Series of 

complete Debates, Ontlioes of Debates, and 
Questions for Uiscassion ; with ample 
references to the best Sources of I nformatlon 
on each particular Topic. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 

Letters of BaphaelLady Bus- 

sell. A New Edition, including several 
unpublished Letters. With PortraiU, Vig- 
nettes, and Facsimile. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
price 16«. 



The Life of William Lord Bus- 

sell. By the Right Hon. Lord John Rvs- 
BBZ.L. M.P. The Fourth Edition, complete in 
One Volume ; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by S. Bellin. Post 8vo. price 10a. Bd. 

St. John (the Hon. P.)— Bambles 

in Search of Sport, In Germany, France, 
Italy, and Russia. Bv the Honourable 
Fbrdin&nd St. John, \yith Four coloured 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 9«. 6d. 

St. John (H.)— The Indian Ar- 
chipelago ; Its History and Present State. 
By HoRAOR St. John. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
price 2U. 

Mr. St. John's Work on Egypt. 

Isis: An Egyptian Pilgrimage. ByJAitRS 
Avovnvt mr. John. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. 
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NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



St. John I J. A.)— There and 

Back AK«iii In Search of Bettutj. Bj 
J. A. St. JoHjr. 2 Toia. pott 8ro. 2U. 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Author of Letters to m* UnkuowH 
Fri0u4; etc. Fep. 8to. price /<• 

SchmitE.— History of Greece, 

froiu the Earlieit Timea to the Takxag of 
Coriuth bjr the Romikna, B.C. 146. matnty 
baaed npoii Biabop Thirlwall'a Hiatory of 
Greece. Bj Ur. Lbonhaao Sobmiys* 
F.R.8JB. Rector of the Uigti School of £diii- 
buif b. New Edition. l2mo. price 7a. W. 

Sir Edward Seaward's Narra- 

thre of his Shipvrrerk, and consequent Dia- 
roTcry of certniii Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea. Third Rdition. 2 vols, pwat 8vo. 31«. 
— Au ABRiooMiiNTt in 16mo. price it. 6d, 



The Sermon In the Mount. 

Printed by C. Whittingham. uniformly 
%riththe Thumb Bible t bound and clasped. 
64flw>. price Eiyhteenpence. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

Vrlutcd on SUvert «Hth Picture SnbJecM, 
numerous Laudst-ape and lUuHtratiTe Viv 
uettes, and' Uinmiuated Borders in Gold 
and Colours, deaiirned by H. Lepelle du 
Bou*Gau«ais. Square Iftuo. prire in 
ornamental boards, Une Guiueai or 3U. 6if. 
bound in morocco. 



Self-Denial the Preparation for 

Kaster. By the Author o< Lrttert to my 
Unknown Fritndt, etc. Fcp. 8to. 2«. 6d. 

SewelL— Amy Herbert. By a 

Lady. Sdited by the Rev. W. Sbwbll, 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 6«. 

SewelL— The Earl's Daughter. 

By the Author of Amf Herbert. F.dited 
by tbe Rev. W. Sbwejli., B. D. 2 voU. fcp. 
Svo. 9i. 



Sewell.-Crertrudes ATale. By 

the Author of Am^ Herbert. Edited by 
the Rev. W SewsUo B.D. New Edition. 
Tcp. Bvo. price 6t. 



SewelL— Laneton Parsonage i A 

Tale for Children, on the practical Use of 
a Portion of the Church Catechism. By 
the Author ilMjr Herbert. Edited bv the 
Rev. W. Sbwbix. B.U. New Edition. 
8 vols. fcp. ftvo. price IHt. 



SewelL~'lbr]garet PerdTaL By 

the Author of Amg Herktrt. Edited ky 
the Rev. W. Sbwbu^ B.D. New IditioB. 
S vols. fcp. Svo. price 13*. 

Bji tk* Mune Aniktt 

Katharine AshtoB. "Rem Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. price Mm. 



The Experience of life. New 

Edition, fcp. 8vo> price 7«. M. 



Headings for a Month Prepara- 
tory to Confirmation : Compiled from the 
Works of WrUers of the Early and of the 
English Church. Fcp. Svo. price S«. 64. 

Readings for Every Day ia 

Lent : Compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop JasBMr TATZ^oa. F^. Svo. fa. 



Sharp's New British Gazetteer, 

' or Topographical LHctionanr of the British 
Islaoas and Narrow Seas : Cfompriaiug cua- 
cise Uescriptions of about Sixty Thonssad 
Places, Seats, Natural Features, aad Of 
Jects of Nore, founded on the heat Autho- 
rities ; full Particular! of the Beuidaritt, 
Registered Electors, etc. ef the Partis 
meutary Boroughs ; with a reference under 
every name to the bheet of the Ordnsnce 
Survey, as far as completed ; aud an Ap- 

6endis, containluir a General View of the 
esources of the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abatract of certain 
Results of tlie Census of IbSl. 3 vols. 8*0. 
price tri. 10«. 



The Pamily Shakspeazef in 

which nothing Is added to the CMgiual 
Text; but those Words and l^pressiou* 
are omitted which cannot with propriety 
be read aloud. By T. Bowoi.br, Esq. 
F.R.S. New Rditioa, in volumes for the 
Pochet; with 36 Wood En^raiviagt Irom 
Designs by Smirke, Howard, and other 
Artists. 6 vols. fcp. Svo. price !(0l. 

*•* Also a LiBRARr EomoMt inOae 
Volume. Medium 8vo. price 21s. 



Short Whist) Its Else, Pro- 
gress, atid Lairs t With UbaervsAlens a- 
make any one a Whist Player. Containiug 
also the Laws of (Hquet, Caaslno, Eearte, 
Cribbage, Backgammon. By Mi^jor A * * • * * 
New BcUuon ; to which are added. Precepts 
forTyros. By Mrs. B •♦* • Pep. Svo. Sf. 
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Si9clair.— The Journey of Life. 

BtCathbbi'ie Sinclair, Author of The 
BuHnem e/ Life {i toIh. fcp. 8to. price 
10«.) New- Edition, corrected and enUiyed. 
Fcp. 9ro. price 5*. 

Sir Roger de Goverley. 7rom 

The Spectator. Witii Nntea and Illaatra- 
tiona by W. Henrt Willi; and Twelve 
fine Wood EnpraTioir". by John Thompson 
from Deniirns by Frederick Taylbr. 
CroWn 8to- price IS*, board !i : or 27«. bound 
in mororco. — A Cheap Edition, without 
Woo<lcuts, in 16mo. price One Shillings. 

Smee'8 Elements of Electro- 

Metallnrary. Third Edition, revised, cor. 
rected, and coniiiderably enlarged; with 
Electrotypes and nameroui Woodcuts. 
Pott 8vo. price 10«. M. 

Smithes Sacred Annals.— Sacred 

Annals: Vol. III. The Gentile Nations; 
or, T^e History and Relifl^on of thf 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Bahylnniani , Medes. 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, collected 
from ancient authors and Holy Scripture, 
and includinfip the recent discoyeries in 
EgTptian, Persian, and Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions: Forming a complete cnujiection of 
Sacred and Profane History, and shewinf|r 
the Fulfilment of Sacred Prophecy. By 
Georoe Smith, F.A.S., etc. In Two Parti, 
crown 8to. price 12t. 

Bff the tame Author, 

Sacred Annals: Vol. I. The 

Patrlarchnl A^e ; or. Researches Into the 
History and Religion of Manlclnd. from the 
Creation of the World to the Death of 
Isaac. Crown Syo. price 10«. 

Sacred Annals : Vol. n. The 

Hebrew People ; or. The History and Re- 
ligion of the Israelites, from the Origin of 
the Nation to the Time of Christ. In Two 
Parts, crown 8to. price 13*. 



The mscellaneons Works of 

the Rey. Sydney Smith ; including his 
Contributions to the Bdinbnrgh Review. 
Three Editions, an follows : — 

1. Library Edition (the FewrfA), in 3 
yois. Sto. with Portrait, price 86t. 

t. Complete in Okb Volumr, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown 
8vo. price 31s. cloth ; or 30s. calf. 

t. A Nrw Edition, in 3 vols. fcp. price 31«. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
deliyered at the Royal Institvtion in the 
Years 1804. 1806, and 1806. Third mni 
tkemfer Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 7«* 



The Life and Cojrrespondence of 

the late Robert Southey. Edited by bis 
Son, tiie Rey. C. C. Soothet, M.A. Vicar 
of Ardleigb. With Portraitst and Lands- 
cape Illnstrations. 6 yok. post 8yo. 63t. 

Southey's lifb of Wesley $ and 

Rise and Prurress of Methodism. New 
Edition, with Notes and Additions, by the 
late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and the 
late Alexander Knox. Esq. Edited by the 
Bey. C,C.So0THRT,MA, 3 vols. Svo. with 

3 Portraits, price 38«. 

Southey's Commonplace Books. 

Comprising— 1. Choice Passages: with Col' 
I'^ctions for the History of Manners and 
Literature in England ♦ 3. Special Collec- 
tions on yarious Historical and Theolo^cal 
Subjects; 3. Analytical Readings in varions 
branches of Literature; and 4. Original 
Memoranda, Literary and Misc«ll«neoas. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W. Warier, B.D. 

4 vols, square crown 8yo. price £3 18s. 

Bach Commomvlate Book, complete in it 
self, may be bad separately as follows t— 

First Series— CHOICE PASSAGES. I8«. 

3i«o Series— SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 
18«. 

3rd Series— ANALYTICAL READINGS. 
31«. 

4th Series-original memoranda. 

211. 



Robert Southey'sOomplete Poet- 
ical Worlcs; containing all the Author's last 
Introductions and Notes. Complete in One 
Volome, with Portrait and Vignette. Me- 
dium 8yo. price 31ii. cloth; 43«. bound in 
morocco. Or in 10 vols. fcp. Svo. with Per 
trait and 19 Plates, price 8S«. 



Select Works of the British 

Poets; from Chaucer to Lovelace, incln- 
sive. With Biographical Sketches by the 
late UoBBRT SooTRET. Medium 8yo. SOs. 

Southey's The Doctor etc Com- 
plete in One Volume. Edited by the Rer* 
J. W. Warter, B.D. With Portrait, Vig. 
nette. Bust, and coloured Plate. New Edi- 
tion. Square crown Svo. price 3U. 

Sir James Stephen's Lectures 

on the History of France. Second Edition. 
3 yoti. 8ro. price :i4f . 



Sir James Stephen's Essays in 

Ecclesiastical Biography; from the Edln 
burgh Review. Third Edition. 3yol8.8TO. 
price Ms. 



NEW WORKS iND NEW EDITIONS 




ThomsoD's ScMoiu. Edited ta 



Thornton.— Zolrnb | OTi a nd- 

BrWiixiuiT.TssjiiiiiHi. rip.Sto.li,U, 

Todd IO]uu'lei).-A Series tf 
The Thumb BibU < or, Tecbnm ' 



Dr. Sntberlk&d'a Jonmal of a 



Tftte.— On the Strength of Ha- 

It^lor.— Lnyola: audJesnltism 
Tay loT.-WesUy and Hethodlnu. 



I TowTtsend.— The Lives of Twelve : 

Theologia Gernunlcai which | EuiwiDd^ioiiiieLHiaBdoiiii.pn- 

nd'"t,''iiet''Jj'cM™krB^!iiII?'K'p! Townsend.— Modem State Tri- ' 



Thirl w»ll.-TbB mstory of 

STJl). An'|",',mM'uA'Hl'u.°o°! 



Shuon Tomei'B Sacred Bis- 



Vit^rttr Tia*»t ^ce : 
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THE TBAVELLEBS UBRABT, 

In course of I'ublication in Volumes at Hslf-a-Crovn, and in Parts price One Shilling eaeb. 
Comprising books of valuable information and aclcnowledged merit, in a form adapted for 
reading whilfc Travelling, and also of a character that will render them worthy of preservation. 

M. d. 

Voi. I. MACAULAY*S ESSAYS on WABBBN HASTINGS and LORD CLIVE ..2 6 

II. _:-: ESSAYS on PITT & CHATHAM, RANKE ae GLADSTONE S 6 

III. LAINCS RESIDENCE in NORWAY S 6 

IV. PFEIFFER'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLU 2 6 

V. EOTHfiN i or, TRACES of TRAVEL from the EAST 2 6 

VI. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLS, and LORD BACON 3 6 

Vil. HUC'S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, etc 2 6 

Vni. THOMAS HOLCROFT'S MEMOIRS 3 6 

IX. WBRNE'S AFRICAN WANDERINGS ^ 3 6 

X. Mrs. JAMESON'S SKETCHES in CANADA ....» 2 6 

il. JERRMANN'S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG 2 6 

XII. The Rbv. G. R. GLEIG'S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN 2 6 

XIII. HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 2 6 

XIV. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE 3 6 

XV. ALEXANDRE DUMAS' MEMOIRS of a MAITRE-D'ARMES 2 6 

XVI. OUR COAL-FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS 2 6 

XVII. M'CULLOCH'S LONDON; and GIRONIERE'8 PHILIPPINES 3 6 

XVIII. SIR ROGER DE COVE RLE Y ; and SOUTH^Y'S LOVE STORY 2 6 

XIX. LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURES AND A DDRRSSRS; and 1 „ . 

JEFFREY'S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON .... / ^ * 

XX. HOPE'S BIBLE in BBITTANY and CHASE in BRITTANY 2 6 

XXI. THE fiLECTRIC TELEGRAPH ; and NAtURAL HISTORY of CREATld^ 2 6 

XXII. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON; and LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE 2 6 

XXill. RANK K'S FERDINAND and MAXIMIUAN; and TURKEY! . . 

and CHtliSTENDOM / 2 6 

XXiV. BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR; and FERGUSON'SI „ ^ 

SWISS MEN and SWISS MOUNTAINS / 2 6 

XXV. SOUVESTRE'S ATTIC PHILOSOPH^ft in PARIS andl « . 

WORKING MAN'S CONFESSIONS / 2 6 

XXVI. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMAO „ - 
TiSTS; and his SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM ) ' « 

XXVII. SHIRLEY BROOKS'S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH ; and 1 

Dr. KEMP'S INDICATIONS of INSTINCT / 2 6 

XXVIII. LANMAN'S ADVENTURES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA 2 6 

XXIX. Db CUSTINE'S RUSSIA, Abridged 3 g 

XXX. SELECTIONS from SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS, Vol. 1 3 6 

XXXI. BODENSTEDT and WAGNER'S SCHAMYL ; and M'CUL-1 

LOCH'S RUSSIA and TURKEY t 2 6 

XXXII. LAING'S NOTES of a TRAVELLER, Hrst Series 3 fij 

XXXIl I. DURRIEU'S MOROCCO; and an ESSAY on MORMONISM 3 c' 

XXXIV. NORDURFARI, or RAMBLES In ICELAND. B7 PLINY MILES 2 G 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



Sharon Turner's l^Mtoxf ofEng- 

land daring tbe Middle Ages: Compritlnv 
tb« Reiirnt from the NnnoMi Conqneit to 
tbe AcceMion of Henry VIII. Fifth Edition, 
reriBed hj the Rer. 8. Tvbivbb. 4 rols. 
8to. price 60*. 

Sharon Tamer's History of the 

Aii«lo*8axoni, fmm the RarUeat Period to 
the Normiui Couqaeiit. The Seventh Kdl- 
tion, reriaed ky the Rer. S. Turner. 
8 vols. 8vo. price 36«. 

Dr. Tnrton'sMannal ofthe Land 

and FreahwRter Shells of the BritUh Is. 
lands. New Rditlon with considerable Ad- 
ditions ; by John £i>w%ri> Gray. With 
Woodrnts, and 13 coloared Plate*. Post 
Svo. price I5«. 

Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, 

Mannfactnres and Mines : ContiUning a 
clear Rsposition of their Principles and 
Practice. The Fourth Rditioo, moch en> 
lari^ed and corrected throughout « with all 
the Information comprised in the SMpple- 
ment »f Recfnt JmpronementM brnught 
down to tbe Present Time, and incorporated 
in the Dietionarf. Most of the Articles 
being entirely re>written, and many New 
Articles now first added. With nearly 
1,600 Woodcuts. 3 toIi. 8vo. price 60*. 

Waterton.— Essays on Natural 

History, chlefl J Ornithology. RjCWa- 
TBRTON, Esq. With an AQtobiognpby of 
the Author and Views of Walton Halh New 
•nd cheaper Edition. S toIs. fcp. 8to. 10«. 

Separately t Vol. I. (First Series), 6«. M. 
Vol. II. (Second Series), ia.M. 

Alaric Watts's Lyrics of the 

Heart, and other Poems. With 41 highly 
finished Line EngrsTings, execnted rx- 

frenaly for the work by the most eminent 
'ninters and EngraTers. Square crown ^rn. 
price 31«. 6<f. boarrls, or 46*. hound in mo- 
rocco I Proof Impressions, 63«. boards. 

Webster and Farkes^s Ency- 

clopiedlaof Domestic Economy; Comprising 
snch subjects as are most immediately 
connected with Housekeeping! As, The 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with 
the Modes of Warming, Ventilatine» and 
Lighting them— A Description of the yari 
ouB Articles of Furniture, with the Nature 
oftheir Materials— Duties of Servants, etc. 
New RdiUont with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 
8to. price 50t. 

HTheeler. — The Geography of 

Herodotus Dereloped, Explained, and Illus- 
trated from Modem Researches and Dls- 
coreries. By J. Talbotb Wbebler, 
F.R.G S. 8to. with Maps and Plans, 18*. 



Willich*8 Popular Tables for. 

ascertaining the Value of Ufehold, Less^ ■ 
hold, and Church Property, Renewal Fhin, 
etc. Third Edition, with addiUonal TAki 
of Natural or Hyperbolic Logurithms, Td. 

Sonometry, Astronomy, Geography, etc 
ost 8to. price 9«. 



Lady Willonghhy's Diary (168S 

to 1683). Printed, ornamented, and bosat 
in the sMe of the Period to which 7k 
Dtarf refers. New Edition ; in Two Psm. 
Square fcp. 8Tn. price 8s. e>u:h, boanls; or, 
bound in morocco, 18«. each. 

Wilmot's Abridgment of Bheb 

stone's Commentaries on the Laws of Bi* 
gland, intended for the use of YonngPcN 
SODS, and comprised in a series of Letten 
from a Father to his Daughter. A New 
Edition, corrected and brought downtoths 
Present Dar, by Sir Jobm E. Eabowt 
WiLMoT. Bart., Barrister at Law, Recorder 
of Warwick. 12mo. pilce 6e. 64, 



Tonge.— A New English-Greek 

Lexicon: Containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good Authority. ByC. 
D.YoNMfBjl. Post 4to. price 3U. 



Tonge's New Latin Gradns: 

Conuining ererr Word used by the Poets I 
of good AutboritT. By Authority and for ' 
the iJse of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, 

l?i*"r'A^»*^*'!'**°'*' *°'* Bnjfby Sehooli; 
King s College, London j and Marlboronrt 
College. Third Edition, carefuUy rerind 
and corrected. Post 8to. price 9». 



Tonatt.-The Horse. By Wil- 

LiAM YouATT. With a Treatise of Dran^lit. 
A New Edition ; with numerous Wood Kn- 
grarings from Designs bv William Harrey. 
(Messrs. Longman and Co.'s Edition should 
be ordered). 8to. price 10«. 



Tonatt.-The Dog. By William 

YooATT. A New Edition; with numerous 
Engrarings firon Designs by William Har 
Tey. 8to. 6«. 



Znmpt's Larger Grammar of 

the Latin Language. Translated and adapted 
for the use of the English Students, by Dr. 
L. ScBMiTi, F.R.8.E., Rector ofthe High 
School of Edinburgh t With numerous Ad- 
ditions and Corrections hy the Author and 
Translator. The Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised :g«ith an Index. Sro. price 14«. 

[iVowmJcr, 1854. 



Louduut tnntwk oy M. MAaum, ivy JLAne,f alernoiter Bow. 
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